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INTRODUCTION TO THE TABA 
i PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


It is useful to think of curriculum as a system of teaching somebody something 
by some process. As such a system, it consists of the following elements: 
: (1) the objectives to be attained; (2) the selection and organization of content; 
: (3) the selection and organization of learning activities; (4) the formulation 
and organization of the teaching strategies to be employed; (5) the selection 

or development of evaluative measures to be used. 

Differences in curriculum plans come from differences in the emphasis 
accorded each of these elements and in the degree to which there is con- 
sistency and balance among the elements. The curriculum pattern which 
forms the basis of THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE is unique in 

- that it makes specific provision for all of the above mentioned elements and 
the interactions among them. THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(1) addresses itself to multiple objectives and provides for the implementation 
of each; (2) employs criteria for selection and organization of content which 
emphasize the acquisition, understanding, and use of ideas and concepts 
rather than facts alone; (3) details appropriate learning activities; (4) specifies 
distinct teaching strategies; (5) provides for continual evaluation of student 

7 i progress. 


OBJECTIVES 


THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE addresses itself to the attainment 
of objectives which fall into these categories: thinking; knowledge; attitudes, 
feelings, and values. In addition is the contributory objective— academic and 
social skills deemed necessary to attain the three prior objectives. 
It is obvious that the objectives listed above are much too general to be 
7 implemented effectively in the classroom, since they do not indicate pre- 
eS : cisely what students are expected to accomplish. They are further broken 
down, therefore, into a number of more precisely stated behavioral objectives. 
The behavioral objectives for each year’s work are presented in a later section 
mY of this Guide. 





















theory, supported by a considerable amount of research, 
learned; that it is learned developmentally, and that 
ught systematically. The concept of cognitive strategies 
aba as one means of implementing these assump- 
, were identified; logical sequences of questions 
if eric 2 oe certain of these tasks. The 
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2. Attaining concepts, in which students are given a concept 
word, are presented with a series of examples and non-exam- 
ples of the concept, and then attempt a definition of the con- 
cept word. 


3. Developing generalizations, in which students make in- 
ferences and generalize about the relationships they observe 
among various kinds of data. 


4. Applying generalizations, in which students are asked to 
apply previously learned generalizations and facts to predict 
what might logically occur in a new situation. 


Knowledge 


This category has been subdivided into three levels of knowledge: Key Con- 
cepts; Main, Organizing, and Contributing Ideas; and specific factual ex- 
amples, or content samples. 


1. Key Concepts are words which represent highly general- 
ized abstractions. These words were selected because of their 
power to organize and synthesize large numbers of specific 
facts and ideas. For this reason, the Key Concepts can be de- 
veloped in an increasingly more complex and abstract manner 
from grade to grade. The Key Concepts not only suggest the 
Main and Organizing Ideas around which the units are de- 
veloped, but they also form threads which run throughout 
- THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


2. Main Ideas are expressed in the form of sentences and usu- 
ally state a relationship among two or more concepts. Each 
unit centers around at least one Main Idea and Organizing 
Idea. The Organizing Idea is a statement of the Main Idea as it 
pertains to the particular content being studied in the unit. 
Contributing Ideas represent generalizations that illustrate 
further dimensions of the Main Idea. 


3. Content samples provide the means of illustrating, explain- 


ing, and developing the Main, Organizing, and Contri 
Ideas. Each content sample is in the form of a th s 
of human behavior and consists of a variety ci 


tails or facts about that behavior. 
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Attitudes, Feelings, and Values 










2. Interpersonal problem solving, in which students are pre- 
sented with a problem situation involving interpersonal con- 
flict, and asked to analyze what the protagonist(s) should do, 
to compare with similar situations in their own lives, and to 
evaluate whether what was done in each situation was good 
or bad, and why. 


3. Analyzing values, in which students are asked to recall 
certain behaviors, infer as to the values involved, and explain 
how those values differ (if at all) from the values of other 
people in analogous situations. 


Academic and Social Skills 


This category includes a number of skills necessary for students to possess 
in order to acquire the more essential objectives listed above. These skills 
include academic skills such as the ability to read and interpret photographs, 
maps, charts, and graphs; to interpret time lines; to take notes and to outline; 
to use multiple references; to read widely but also selectively; to collect data 
from a variety of sources; to ask appropriate questions; to organize informa- 
tion; to formulate reasonable hypotheses. Social skills include the ability to 
plan jointly; to participate productively in discussions; to develop ideas 
through interaction with others; to respond courteously to others’ queries; to 
work jointly on group investigations. 


“CONTENT 


Each of the three levels of knowledge serves a different function in the organ- 
ization of the units that make up the program for a given year. 


Key Concepts 


It is not expected that any of the Key Concepts will be developed fully in any 
one unit or even at any one grade level; they must be dealt with on all grade 
levels. The concepts must be visualized as threads which appear over and 
over again in a spiral which is always moving to a higher level. As the stu- 
dent’s experience broadens and his intellectual capacities develop, he is 
provided with repeated opportunities in a variety of contexts to develop an 
increasingly sophisticated understanding of the Key Concepts. The sentences 
following each concept word provide illustrations of the way the word is 
used in THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Causality 


cedents. Hence, to some extent, future events 


e a single cause, but rather result from a 
cedents impinging on one another in a given 
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Conflict 


Interaction among individuals or groups frequently results in 
hostile encounters or struggles. Conflict is characteristic of 
the growth and development of individuals and of civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 

There are culturally approved and disapproved means for 
resolving ‘all varieties of conflicts. Irrational conflict is 
reduced by recognition of the inevitability of differences 
and of the difficulty of determining their relative value. In 
most situations, some form of compromise is necessary 
because of the serious consequences of sustained conflict. 


Cultural Change 


Cultures never remain static, although the context of change 
(economic, political, social, and technological), the speed 
of change, and the importance of change vary greatly. 
Cultural change is accelerated by such factors as increased 
knowledge, mobility, and communication, operating both 
within and between cultures. = 


Differences 


The physical, social, and biological worlds (including human 
beings and their institutions) show extreme variation. Sur- 
vival of any species depends on these differences. 

Conflicts and inequities often result from assigning value to 
particular categories of differences, such as skin color or 
high intelligence. 


Institutions 


Societies develop complexes of norms and roles which guide 
their people toward the satisfaction of needs. These com- 
plexes of norms and roles define proper and expected 
behavior. 

Social institutions include organizations such as the family, 
and perform an important function in socializing the i i 

vidual and hls. Bip status. Political inst 
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Cooperation often requires compromise and postponement 
of immediate satisfactions. 


; Modification 


As man interacts with his physical and social environment, 
both he and the environment are changed. 

Man has often exploited his physical environment to his own 
detriment. 


Power 


Individuals and groups vary as to the amount of influence they 
can exert in making and carrying out decisions which 
affect people’s lives significantly. 

As a strong motivating factor in individual and group action, 
the desire for power often leads to conflict. 


Societal Control 


All societies influence and attempt to mold the conduct or 
behaviors of their members. The techniques used include 
precept, example, and systems of reward and punishment; 
the specifics of these techniques vary greatly from one 
society to another. Written laws are an attempt to clarify 

- the rules by which society operates and to promote im- 
partial treatment of its members. 

Marked. differences in child-rearing practices often exist 

_ among societies. 

Everyone belongs to many groups with overlapping member- 
ship, different purposes, and often conflicting demands on 
members in terms of duties, responsibilities, and rights; 
each, by exerting social controls, shapes the personality 
structures and behaviors of its members. 


Tradition 


Societies and the groups and individuals within them tend to 
retain many traditional values, attitudes, and ways of living 
and dealing with current problems, whether or not that 

behavior i is appropriate. 

1s in societies, such as family, religion, and 
to change less iSpialy than do other ele- 
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Values develop through both nonrational and rational pro- 
cesses. 

The survival of a society is dependent upon agreement on 
some core of values by a majority of its members. The 
greater the variety of values within a society, the greater the 
likelihood of disagreement and conflict; in some societies 
such conflict is accepted as necessary to the realization of 
core values. 


The chart above illustrates the distribution of Key Concepts throughout THE 
TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. It should be noted that there is a great 
deal of overlap in concept emphasis from one Main Idea to another. This chart 

merely represents an attempt to identify those Key Concepts which mi ag 
considered focal for each Main Idea. Several additional Key Concepts m 
dealt with in a Main Idea but not receive major emphasis. 7 


Main and Organizing Ideas 


Each year’s work in THE TABA PROGRA 
around several Main Ideas. In a sense, th 
the question, ‘What do you h 
forgotten many of the specifi 
treated in hierarchic fashion a 
though it is likely to be expresse 
range of human behavior at e 
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settings. The Organizing Idea is an example of the relationship stated in the 
Main Idea around which the particular content sample and the learning 
activities are organized. It is stated in terms students might be expected to use 
and understand. - 


Given content which has been selected for its appropriateness to the Main 
Idea, and questions which have been chosen for effectiveness in directing 
thinking toward the Main Idea and the Organizing Idea, many students will 
move toward those ideas—and some will express their essence in a modified 
form. A student’s expression of the ideas should stem from his own thinking 
about the data presented, and should be stated in his own words. 


Content Samples 


The chief function of specific facts is to explain, illustrate, and develop Main 
Ideas. The main criterion for selecting specific facts is that they be a sufficiently 
adequate demonstration of the Main Idea to provide students with opportu- 
nities to develop rational generalizations which approximate Main or Organ- 
izing Ideas. Since several different samplings of specific facts can be used 
equally well to develop the same generalization, decisions must be made as 
to which sets of specific data will be used. Thus, specific knowledge is sampled 
and used to develop ideas—rather than simply covered. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


The means for attaining two of the objectives of THE TABA PROGRAM IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE are provided by the selection and organization of learning 
\ . 


Ty, 


activities rather than by choice of content. Because the learning activities play 
such an important role, they are developed in detail, organized in sequence, 
and numbered for order. The learning activities within each unit of study in- 
volve rotation of intake, organization, and interpretation of data, while 
providing the students with the opportunities to apply previously learned 
knowledge and skills. 

The Opener is designed to prepare both the teacher and the students for the 
Main Idea to be developed. It may provide diagnostic evidence for the teacher 
as to what concepts the students can handle, the nature of their previous 
understandings and experiences, and their attitudes. The Opener may also 
function as a transition from one Main Idea to the next, provide an opportunity 
to practice the skills of concept development, or give the students a chance to 
hypothesize. ; 

Following the Opener, and constituting the major bulk of the unit, are 
learning activities organized into sequences. These activities are designed to 
develop various aspects of the desired learnings—to provide the needed 
factual material, to produce the desired academic and group skills, and to 
develop thinking skills. These activities also allow for organized individual 
study, for committee work, and for planning ways of exchanging information. 
Within the learning activities are opportunities for dealing with attitudes, 
feelings, and values. 

The Conclusion is not a unit culmination, nor is it a summary in the usual 
sense. It serves to consolidate learnings rather than to review them. At this 
time the students should be able to formulate some general summarizing 
statement. They will do this with the help of questions that direct them to 
consolidate their thoughts on what they have studied. They will also be asked 
to check their conclusions against the data from which they were derived (to 
see if they are compatible). Some students will have had experiences that 
justify their making statements that approximate the Main Idea rather than 
limiting their generalizations to the level of the Organizing Idea. Concluding 


activities also often include tasks which require students to apply what was va, 
learned to a new situation by new means of expression. Whatever its form, a 
the Conclusion should insure that learnings are internalized by the students. a 
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; Concepts are formed as students respond to questions that require them (1) 
to enumerate items; (2) to find a basis for grouping items that are similar in 
some respect; (3) to identify the common characteristics of items in a group, 
and so label the groups and, if necessary, to subsume other items they have 
enumerated under those labels; (4) to regroup and relabel items as they see 
ways in which this could be done. As illustrated by the chart, the teaching 
strategy consists of sequentially ordered questions designed to elicit a specific 
sequence of overt activities from the students. 

It is important that the students perform the operations for themselves. The 
students should see the relationships between items in their own way, figure 
out a basis on which to group items, and devise the categories or labels for 
the groups. On rare occasions, the teacher might, if other methods fail, offer 
an alternative way of grouping items or even suggest that a list of items be 
extended. The important thing to aim for is a climate in which the teacher's 
suggestion is given no more status than that of the students’, but is simply 
offered as another alternative to be considered. Any further stimulus provided 
should be to help students move as far as their current level of thinking will 
allow them. 

It is also important for the students to discover that any item has many 
different characteristics and can therefore be grouped in many different ways. 
Each of the characteristics which an item possesses can be used as a basis for 


zai Developing Concepts 








Teacher . Student Teacher follow-through 








What do you see (notice, find) here? Gives items. Makes sure items are accessible to 
i all students. For example: 
Chalkboard list 
Transparency list 
Individual lists 
7 Pictures 
Item cards 


Do any of these items seem to. Finds some similarity as a basis for | Communicates grouping. For 
belong together? grouping items. example: 
- Underlines in colored chalk. 
w Marks with symbols. 
Arranges pictures or cards. 












Identifies and verbalizes the common Seeks clarification of responses 
characteristics of items in a group. when necessary. 
call these groups) Verbalizes ; a label (perhaps more Records. 


than. ‘one word) that appropriately 
encompasses all items. 


ngiin - States different relationships. Records. 

P= aid. 

* States additional different relationships. _ Communicates grouping. 
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Teacher 


Say this word after me . 
This isan... 


This is alsoan... 


This is notan.. 


grouping. In the course of grouping items, the students’ suggestions and 
questions will reveal how sharply relationships are perceived. 

In most cases, the concepts thus formed will not be new to individual 
students; they will have used each concept label before in some form or an- 
other and therefore have known at least some of its components. But by going 
through this process the dimensions of the concept will become enlarged and 
its meaning precisely delineated. 


Attaining Concepts 


The principal difference between this strategy and the preceding one lies in the 
degree of control exercised over the outcome. The concept attainment strategy 
is often used at that point in a unit where some common word meanings are 
necessary prerequisites for the clear differentiation of ways of living, attitudes, 
aspirations, and the like. In the case of concept attainment, the students are 
first given a concept word to say and recognize in its printed form. Then they 
are presented with a series of examples and non-examples. The students are 
then tested by being asked to identify an example of the concept among a 
mixed group of examples and non-examples. In both this strategy and the 
preceding one the students are expected to discover relationships among a 
group of items. However, in developing concepts the selection is student 
controlled, in that students group according to their own judgment about what 
goes together and how the groups they thus form should be labeled, whereas in 
attaining concepts the teacher provides the label and the students’ task is to 
discover what common elements link together the various objects that are 
called by the same name. 

In some cases it will be desirable to use the next-to-last step of this strategy 
first so as to check on the degree of precision with which children identify 


Attaining Concepts 





Student Teacher follow-through 

Repeats word. Makes sure the word is pronounced 
correctly. 

Looks at object, listens to description. Checks for any who may not be 


able to see or hear. 


Given, or reads statements which are > 
illustrative examples of the concept. 


Looks at new object, or listens to new 
description, or reads statements which 

are not examples of the concept (but 
which may be similar, in similar Ss 
form, etc.) 


Show mean... Points to object. Defines 
or Selects from one or more 
Tell me what you think an... is or 

Which of these describes an . . 

or 

Is thisan... 

Asks: How then would you de- Gives summary 
finean... (definition) of con 
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examples of a concept word to which they already respond. Once this check 
has been made, the teacher can decide whether or not it is necessary to go 
back to steps 2, 3, and 4 in order to refine meanings, and thus to use the total 
strategy. 


Developing Generalizations 


Generalizations, like concepts, are the end products of a process of abstracting 
from a group of items those elements or characteristics the items share, and 
expressing recognition of this commonality in a way that is convincing. The 
major difference between concepts and generalizations is that generalizations 
are here taken as a higher level of thinking than concepts in that they are a 
statement of relationships among two or more concepts. 

This strategy involves three main steps: (1) looking at similar aspects of 
selected samples with the same questions in mind for each; (2) explaining 
what is seen; (3) arriving at generalizations by interpreting meaning from the 
similarities and differences identified in step 2. 

Generalizations and the generalizing process are among the most important 
elements in THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. Every opportunity 
should be used to have students generalize about the material and to relate 
these generalizations to other shared and personal experiences. Given the 
opportunity to generalize in an atmosphere in which interpretations and in- 
ferences are freely encouraged without risk of censure for ““wrong’’ answers, 
students will be likely to start thinking about relationships among various 
elements of their everyday experience and the meanings embedded in them. 
They should be encouraged to check interpretations and inferences against 
data to qualify their generalizations appropriately, and to show through the 
tentativeness of their statements how clearly they recognize the limitations of 


“the data they have studied. Without these steps being taken, social science 


Developing Generalizations 














Teacher Student Teacher follow-through 

What did you notice? See? Find? Gives items. Makes sure items are accessible. 
What differences did you notice For example: 

(with reference to a particular Chalkboard list 

question)? Transparency list 






Individual lists 
Pictures 
Item cards 
Choose the items to pursue. 


Gives explanation which may be based Accepts explanation. Seeks 
on factual information and/or clarification if necessary. 
inferences. 


Encourages variety of generalizations, 
and seeks clarification where 


Gives generalization 


necessary. 
eh as mn it0 t for observed phenomena and generalizing beyond the data is repeated and expanded 
more a ae f the data and to reach more abstract generalizations. 


aid 


education can become an oversimplified listing of answers rather than a 
rigorous and never-ending search for them. 


Applying Generalizations 


When students generalize from given data they are demonstrating an ability 
to take meaning from these data, but it is not until they show that they are able 
to apply such generalizations to a new situation—i.e., one that is different in 
form but not in substance from the ones they have studied — that there will be 
evidence of the transferability of their newly found knowledge. 

This strategy typically occurs at the end of a sequence, at a point when 
students are already familiar with the facts and have developed generaliza- 
tions that can be used with the questions which are required by this task. In 
essence, the students need to use what they already know, but in the condi- 
tional form (if so-and-so), in order to hypothesize about the consequences 
(then so-and-so). 

The first step in this strategy is to predict and to hypothesize. This is usually 
done in response to a question. The setting for such a prediction may be one 
which is a slight variation on the theme under study, or it may be a situation 
paralleling that which has just been studied. In historical cases the students 
will have the valuable experience of later checking their predictions against 
what did happen and of thinking about the reasons for any discrepancies; 
such discrepancies can help reinforce an appreciation of the hazards of 
predictions and the value of tentativeness and intellectual humility. 

The second step is that of explaining or supporting predictions or hypotheses 
by determining the causal links the students see between the condition and the 
prediction. This may be done by reasoning from concrete facts or by logical 
processes. This step is generated by questions such as, ‘“Why would (so-and-so) 
happen?” or “What makes you think so?’ 


Applying Generalizations 





Teacher 


Suppose that. . . (a particular 
event occurred given certain 


conditions), what would happen? 


What makes you think that 
would happen? 


What would be needed for that Identifies facts necessary to a 


to happen? 


Can someone give a different idea States new inferences that differ in 


about what would happen? 


If, as one of you predicted, such- Makes inferences related to the 
and-such happened, what do you given inference. 


think would happen after that? 


This pattern at Gilahet inferences, Cae explanations, iden ify 
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Student Teacher follow-through 


Makes inferences. Encourages additional inference. 
Selects inference(s) to develop. 
i 


States explanation, identifies Accepts exple natio 
relationships. 


particular inference. 


some respects from preceding ones. 


















The third step is that of verifying the prediction or hypothesis by checking its 
probability and universality. This involves logical reasoning and checking 
predictions against actual events. . 

This process of hypothesizing and predicting consequences via the applica- 
tion of known facts and generalizations invites a greater degree of divergent 
thinking than do either of the previously described strategies. This strategy 
therefore offers greater opportunities for creative use of knowledge. There is 
the possibility of generating a variety of lines of prediction. Unless the teacher 
is aware of the multiple possibilities in this situation, the discussion could be 
limited to the most obvious possibilities by failing to encourage out-of-the-way 
predictions. This could suppress incipient creative ideas. 


Exploring Feelings 


In this strategy students are encouraged to: (1) make inferences as to how 
‘ other people feel and why; (2) recognize the variety of possible emotional 
reactions to a given circumstance; (3) relate what happens to other persons 
(or groups) to emotional experiences they themselves have had; (4) explore 
reasons for their own emotional reactions. It is anticipated that children will 
experience emotional reactions as they recall events in their own lives and see 
parallels with the experiences of others. It is therefore imperative to the proper 


€ Exploring Feelings 





Student Teacher follow-through 


Teacher 





Sees that all facts are given and 
agreed upon. If students make 
inferences, ask that they be set 
aside temporarily. 


What happened? Fi Restates facts. 


How do you think . . . felt?* Makes inference as to feelings. 


Why do you think he would feel 
that way? 


Explains. 


Makes alternative inferences and 
explanations. 


Who has a different idea about 
how he felt? 


States inference about the feelings of 
additional persons. 


How did . . . (other persons in the 
situation) feel? 















Describes his feelings, may 
re-experience emotions. 

Offers explanation. Attempts to 
relate his feelings to events he has 
recalled. 


Describes similar event in his own life. 


Accepts inference. 


Seeks clarification, if necessary. 


Seeks variety, if necessary. Asks for 
reasons, if necessary. 


Seeks clarification, if necessary. 
Encourages students to consider 
how other people in the situation 
felt. 


Ensures description of event. 


Seeks clarification, if necessary. 
Provides support if necessary. 


Asks additional questions, if 
necessary, to get beyond stereotyped 
or superficial explanation. 


s in order to obtain a variety of inferences and personal experiences. 
0 ask, “If this should happen to you, how do you think you would feel?”’ 


Tile 


handling of this strategy that the teacher provide support where necessary, 
establish a sufficiently relaxed atmosphere for pupils to feel comfortable in 
such discussions, and be alert to the possibility of overly anxious reactions 
on the part of individual students. 


Interpersonal Problem Solving 


In this strategy students are presented with a problem situation involving 
conflict among persons or groups and are required to: (1) propose and defend 
solutions; (2) relate the events to similar experiences they have had; (3) 
evaluate the way of handling the recalled problem and consider various 
alternatives they might have followed. 

It is particularly important that students become seriously involved in the 
issues raised rather than simply giving what they consider to be acceptable or 
“good” answers. “Good” answers are particularly likely when students are 
asked to evaluate their own (recalled) behavior. For this reason, it is crucial 
that the teacher refrain from judgmental reactions and accept any response 





Teacher 


What happend? 
or 
What did. . . do? 


What do you think... . (a 
protagonist) should do? Why? 


How do you think . . . (others) 
would react if he did that? Why? 


Has something like that ever 
happened to you?* 


What did you do?t 


As you think back now, do you 
think that was a good or bad 
thing to do? 


Why do you think so? 


Is there anything you could have 
done differently? 


or “‘Has something like this happened to someone you know 


event in his own life. 


+These questions are repeated in sequence several times in ord 
4 7 4 
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Interpersonal Problem Solving 
Student 


Describes events. 


Gives response. 
Makes inference and explains. 
Relates similar event in his life. 


Relates recalled behavior. 


Judges past actions. 


States reasons. 


Teacher follow-through 





Sees that all events are given. Tries 
to get agreement or, if not possible, 
a clear statement of differences in 
perception of what occurred. 


Accepts response; seeks clarification 
where necessary. 


Accepts. Seeks clarification, if. 
necessary. 


Provides support, if necessary. 


Seeks clarification, if necessary. 


Encourages student to judge his own 
past actions. The teacher may need 

to prevent others from entering the 
discussion at this point. ‘ 






at face value while encouraging the student(s) to consider its consequences, 
again without judging the actions. 

One danger with this strategy is that students may tend to engage in ex- 
cessive judging of their own (or others’) actions without progressing to the 
stage of exploring the criteria and values implicit in their judgment and of 
considering alternatives. This tendency may be counteracted by dissuading 
students from judging the actions of others and by moving the discussion to 
succeeding questions. In due course they will be able to judge their own and 
others’ behavior against carefully assembled criteria. 


Analyzing Values 


In this strategy students are asked first to recall information about specified 
behavior on the part of an individual or group. They are then asked to explain 
why they think such behavior occurs. The next step requires students to infer 
what values are implicit in the behavior. This process is repeated for other 
groups or individuals. 

The next step requires individual students to hypothesize about their own 
behavior and values. The last step requires comparisons among the various 
values which have been discussed. In this way students are encouraged to 
become aware of the variety of values people have and how they relate to 
their own values, thereby gaining more insight into those values. It is worth 
stressing that the final steps in the strategy are critical ones in helping young 
people to learn more of the nature and causes of human behavior. 


Analyzing Values 











Teacher Student Teacher follow-through 

What did they do. . . (with Describes behavior. Sees that description is complete 
reference to some matter)? and accurate. 

What do you think were their States inferences. Accepts. Seeks clarification, if 
reasons for doing/saying what necessary. 

they did? 

What do these reasons tell you States inferences regarding values. Restates or asks additional questions 






about what is important to them?* to ensure focus on values. 










3 - (teacher gore States behavior and gives Accepts, may seek clarification. 
1 _ explanation. 
States inferences about his own values. Accepts. Seeks clarification, if 
rie necessary. 
gate ‘comparisons. Ensures that all values identified 


are compared. 


; a. a i Le 

| for each group or person whose ales are to be analyzed. Each group is specified by the teacher 
a previously studied. 45 ; 
tThi oy iad ies order to get reactic tom Eisevendl students 


a 
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QUESTIONING PROCEDURES 


Asking good questions is one of the most effective tools a teacher has to work: 
toward the objective of developing students’ thinking skills. Since the strategy 
for Developing Generalizations is the most frequently used, it will be used 
here to illustrate some of the most important points about asking good ques- 
tions. The opening question in a Developing Generalizations sequence should 
have two characteristics: (1) it should be an open question; (2) it should set 
the focus for the discussion. A question such as, ‘‘What will we talk about 
today?” is too open, while a question such as, ‘‘What was the carpenter using 
to pound nails into boards?” has too narrow a focus for an initial question and 
allows only one child to respond. ‘‘What did you notice about the new home 
we saw being built yesterday?’’ meets the criterion of balance between open- 
ness and focus. 

At the second step in Developing Generalizations, students are expected to 
look for relationships among data. The teacher must ask lifting questions in an 
attempt to bring the discussion up to this more general level. Questions such 
as, ‘‘What seems to be reflected in this?”’ or ‘“What do you think made these 
people do these things?”’ or ‘‘What might be the results of this?’’ are preferable 
to “What made these people do these things?” in that they tend to elicit more 
qualified statements from students. Once the discussion has been lifted to a 
higher level, other students should be encouraged to come in at the same level 
by giving additional examples, agreeing or disagreeing with the points made, or 
adding a qualifying dimension to the earlier contribution. 

Supporting questions call for clarification, extension, and synthesis of ideas, 
as well as providing for participation, flexibility, and emotional support of 
individuals. To help clarify an abstract term that has been used by one student 
and reduce it to a more specific term that can be understood by the whole 
class, the teacher should ask questions such as, ‘‘Could you give me an ex- 
ample?” or ‘‘Could you tell us a little more about what you have in mind?” The 
teacher who sees the need for synthesizing a number of ideas in a discussion 
might ask, ‘‘Can you put that into fewer words?’ or “Can you do something : 
about that rather long response?”’ 

Another role, usually assumed by the teacher, but sometimes by the students | 
when there is a good climate in the classroom, is that of offering support toa 
member of the clase: This is the kind of suber one gives to a student who is 











jected, or whose responses are sae by a a characte 
articulateness. A student who gives incorrect info 
need of support. In this case, the teacher should as: 
by helping the uae arrive at a acon eeay 


direction. If, as the Aepuaan fe 
lier question, the teacher may be assured tha fo 
pw If the eociey feels vat th 


his point at a later time. Then the teacher should make certain that the student 
is given an opportunity to do so, or a brush-off will be recognized, and the 
student will tend to avoid offering any further suggestions. 

An extending question is one kind of supporting question the teacher can 
ask to prevent a premature change of focus. To keep the discussion at the same 
level and to broaden participation, the teacher can ask the students to give 
examples of something someone else has said. Often the students who rarely 
initiate new dimensions of a topic can extend the thinking of others. 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE provides students with systematic 
opportunities in practical situations for developing a variety of academic and 
social skills. Students are helped to read selectively, to take notes, to interpret 
and create maps, and to read and make time lines, pictures, and charts. Stu- 
dents are also provided opportunities to work in committees, to engage in 
group research, and to participate in class discussions. Many opportunities 
also exist for learning to ask relevant questions, to organize information, and to 
develop individual and group plans for solving a variety of problems. 

The skills described are too complex to be acquired at once. They must be 
sequentially developed through each year’s program. Special consideration 
must be given to the varying abilities among students within a particular class, 
as well as the degree of readiness which can be expected. Thus, systematic 
provision for a variety of incremental learnings within different levels of attain- 

“ment must be provided if all students are to be sufficiently challenged. 
This curriculum provides such systematic incremental opportunities for the 
development of skills. The particular significance of map skills for social sci- 
ence education makes it appropriate that this area be used for illustration. The 
chart on the next page demonstrates the sequential development of map skills 
in the program. Similar sequential steps are followed in the development of 
other skills. For example, note taking begins in the first grade with simple 
charts, such as “things families need.’” Note-taking skills then progress in 
; complexity as pupils organize information from several sources. Eventually 
students are expected to develop complex charts, prepare detailed outlines, 
interpret bar and graph statistics, and prepare critical reviews and reports. 
In the development of social skills especially, class organization is an im- 
_ portant eonemeravain Different types of tasks require different types of or- 
ion eines ae class should work as a whole, in small ot of 
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Map Skills and Understandings in The Taba Program in Social Science 
GRADE 1 
DIRECTION AND LOCATION Unit 





Find political divisions 


*Maps are representations of earth’s surface 













Interpret special-purpose maps 
*Maps show distribution 












Make inferences by comparing maps 
Different symbols can show the same thing 


PROJECTION 
*Maps are representations of earth’s surface 
*There are a variety of projections 
Use latitude and longitude 
*Any “great circle’ divides the globe into hemispheres - 


* = Understanding 
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which students can clarify the meaning of various concepts and generaliza- 
tions which they and their classmates use. Opportunities exist for students to 
challenge and correct one another. 

Another advantage of small-group work is that it provides a means by which 
more content can be covered efficiently and in depth. Furthermore, working in 


Wis 


small groups affords many opportunities for teachers to deal with individual” 
differences, since it frees the teacher from having to treat the class as a single 
group. Small-group settings give teachers a greater opportunity to listen, to 
observe, and to tailor responsibilities to meet unique student needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

Following are some additional and more specific suggestions for class 
organization: 


1. Work through one example with the total class to estab- 
lish working procedures before starting committee work. 


2. Start one small group at a time if the class lacks experience 
in group work. 

3. Give each group responsibility for a different content area 
but, if at all possible, ask them to study the same questions. 
4. Arrange for an exchange of information through presenta- 
tions (using charts, slides, etc., or dramatizations) from each 
group to the entire class or through discussions whose topics 
cut across all the content samples studied. Lengthy reports 
should be avoided. 

5. Help the total class to organize the information from each 
group. . 
6. Provide opportunities by which the information which 
groups exchanged can be compared and contrasted, and 
inferences drawn. 

7. Provide for a variety of ability and skill levels in each group. 
8. See that each pupil has new experiences both in areas 
where he lacks strength and where he is skilled. 
9. Change group membership periodically. : 
10. See that every group possesses both leaders and followers. 
11. Recognize that the particular skill of a floating member 
may be needed by several groups. 









EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 


These evaluations Sate 
progress of the students as 
in the strategies, and 

graphs, role ae 
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style and/or quality of total class responses to similar exercises given at 
different points in time; the status of both the individuals in a class and the 
whole class, relative to other individuals and other classes. 

A continuing record of individual and class performance can be used as 
feedback for modifying the program and for instituting procedures to correct 
errors or to accelerate the development of appropriate knowledge, thinking 
skills, or attitudes. 


Self-Evaluation 


One of the goals of THE TABA PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE is to encourage 
the student to become autonomous in his thinking. In order to do this, we need 
to consider how we can help him become critical of the products of his think- 
ing. To the degree that his maturity permits, he should be encouraged to 
discover the criteria on which his thinking is being evaluated, judge the reason- 
ableness of the criteria, and become self-critical in his judgment of the infer- 
ences, generalizations, and predictions he makes. 

Evaluation by students need not be conducted in separate, formal sessions. 
Experience indicates that students’ evaluation is more effective and less tedious 
when it is frequent and informal. Students need frequent opportunities to focus 
on the strength or weakness of their generalizations or to examine the way they 
have used a particular chart. 

The students should repeatedly be encouraged to ask themselves the follow- 
ing questions: Are my thoughts well-organized? Are my thoughts on focus? Is 
my thinking appropriate to the task? Are my thoughts precise? Do | consider 
all the possibilities in my thinking? Do | use other information | already have? 
Do | evaluate my own thinking? 

_ Helping students analyze the function of various thinking tasks enables them 
to evaluate their own statements and judge the precision and power of their. 
ideas. Self-evaluation exercises can be conducted in a variety of ways—as a 
class, in pairs, or individually; in formal sessions or informally and briefly in 
any discussion; verbally or by diagramming. The effectiveness of such exer- 
cises can be observed when students spontaneously challenge overgeneraliza- 
tions, whether found in books or generated by others around them, and when 
they in effect ask themselves, ‘“‘How can | organize all this information I’ve 
gathered?” or ‘Does this statement really say what | meant to say?”’ Hopefully 
e: students will attempt to improve their statements and to accept as inevitable 
the fact that there will always be exceptions to any generalizations they make. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PEOPLE IN 
FAMILIES 


=) RATIONALE FOR SELECTION OF CONTENT SAMPLES 


/ 


A number of factors must be considered in selecting content samples for study. 
In addition to the Key Concepts and Main Ideas, the curriculum writer must 
consider the approximate developmental level of the student and the experi- 
ences the student can be presumed to have had. The values inherent in the ob- 
jectives of the curriculum also influence selection of content samples. 
Children entering the first grade are familiar with the family as a basic social 
structure. However, their experience too often encourages them to generalize 
from a limited sampling. Therefore, this curriculum presents examples from 
ethnic groups within the United States and examples from other countries. In 


this way, the (children are encouraged to realize that differences in family 


makeup and life-style are acceptable and important) In addition, the child is 
provided with an opportunity to observe from his first contact with the social 
sciences that Earth is called home by families of many cultures located in dif- 
ferent countries over the planet. | 


This study of five foreign families and four families in the United States pro- 


vides a basis for the study of neighborhoods and communities in the primary _ 
grades and an introduction to the institutions of a society. These institutions — | 
the “blueprints” for behavior men have created in meeting their shared prob- 


Y 


The content samples in People in Families are in- 
each of which focuses on one of the above 


_ lems—cluster around four problem areas: 


The modifications man makes in both his behavior and envi- 
ronment as he attempts to master his environment in order to 
meet his needs. 


; : F : i 
The ways a culture has established to induct its young into a — 
society, both formal and informal. . _ 
The means by which a culture controls or influences its a 
members. 5 Pes: ae 







The opportunities people find in a soetety to express them-— 
selves in satisfying ways. 


family is not limited to the major focus; rat 


seen in a setting which demonstrates 
society. 










A family in Bali was selecte 
program because it offe 


; teenie c of 










show that many activities in that city, such as going to work, 
are not unlike activities in New York or Minneapolis. 


The French family and the family in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
were selected to provide examples of how children learn what 
is expected of them as family members and as members of 
their society, as well as the traditions of their society. 


The Hutterite family of Canada and the family in Boston, 
Massachusetts were chosen as examples of families who live 

by sharply contrasting rules and customs which influence their 
behavior. The major activities of the Hutterite family take 

place within the larger community, while those of the Boston 

family are divided between the nuclear family and a variety A 
of contacts within the larger community. 


The Mexican family and the family in San Francisco, Cali- 

~ fornia provide an opportunity to focus on those activities that 
allow individuals to express themselves in a satisfying way. 
The children can observe these families finding expression 
both within the family and through contacts with the com- 
munity. 


Each of these families is studied so that the child, through comparing and con- 
trasting, may better understand his own world. He consistently returns to 
families he knows to observe how - they deal with problems i in their society. He 
has opportunity repeatedly to ask, ‘‘How do the people | know provide for 
their needs?” ‘How do | learn how to behave?” ‘‘What rules do we have?” 


“What things do my family enjoy?” 


No one family should ever be considered as representative of a group. Rather, 
the different ways that families have of achieving similar goals should be 
stressed. Hopefully, each child will discover he has something in common with 
a number of the families. 


Teacher References 


The Family in Cross-Cultural Perspective, by William N. Stephens. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. (1963), New York. 

A Peasant Society, by Jack M. Potter, May Diaz, George M. Foster. Little 
Brown and Co. (1967), Boston. 

Understanding Other Cultures, by Ina Corinne Brown. Prentice- Hall, 
(1965), Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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procedure to be used with the class. Some suggestions that teachers of six- 
year-olds have found helpful when using these skills are: 


Listening 


Be familiar with all the details of an episode and then tell, rather than read it 
to the children. Children’s attention seems to be held more easily when the 
storyteller’s eyes are not diverted to a book. 

Tape-record some of the episodes (either reading or telling). Have a couple 
of children who communicate well listen at a listening post, and then have 
them tell the class what happened. This technique adds variety to the gather- 
ing of information. 

If some of the children are easily distracted during the telling of an episode, 
pause occasionally to discuss what has happened. Check throughout the year 
to assess whether the children’s attention span is lengthening so that they are 
able to listen to an entire episode. 


Reading 


Where the text is appropriate, let the children read quietly in pairs. Each pair 
should contain at least one strong reader. Even though the selections are very 
short, the children are being introduced to a technique that they will be using 
extensively throughout the program. 


Viewing 


When the children are viewing pictures, many will simply identify objects 
such as, “I see a house.’’ Encourage the children to add to such identification 
by saying, ‘’Tell me about it.” 
Many periods of short duration (one or two minutes) seem to be more pro- 
ductive than longer sessions when children are reading pictures individually. 
Remain alert to the child who cannot respond to the question, ‘‘What do you 
think is happening?’ When necessary ask, ‘‘What do you see in the picture?”’ 


and then move to ‘‘What do you think is happening?” a 
When children begin to repeat items in response to a question such as, | 
“What do you see in the picture?’” Move to the next question you plan to ask. i ra 
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picture similar to one he would draw, or talk to the child while the others draw. 
Rarely will any one activity be the most worthwhile experience for every child. 
Teachers should feel free to make such adaptions as experience indicates, 
keeping the purpose of the activity in mind. 


4. For many children penmanship is a laborious task. For those children in- 
complete stories should always be duplicated. 


5. Drawing before giving an oral response helps the young child to think in- 
dependently. The drawing can act as a guide or outline for what he plans to say. 


6. It is not necessary for the children to commit to memory any details in the 
text or photographs of the student book. They should be encouraged to review 
any portion of the book at any time that they need information to answer a 
question. 


7. The amount of time spent on a sequence or an activity will be determined 
largely on the ability of the students to grasp the concepts involved. 


8. The answers to some questions raised by the children may not be found in 
the student text or episodes. In such instances the teacher should encourage 
the children to ask their parents or other adults. Some teacher references are 
also listed at the beginning of each unit in the Guide. 


9. Charts developed throughout the year’s program should be kept. Many will 
be referred to or compared with charts in later units. 


- 10. Any charting or information recorded on butcher paper or chartpaper 
should be able to be easily read by the total class. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


After completing the program for People in Families the student should show 
the following behaviors: 


~ Developing concepts (listing, grouping, and labeling). Given access to 
appropriate materials, the student lists a number of items, then groups the items 
and assigns logically defensible and conceptually powerful (abstract) labels; 
and when requested, re-forms and re-labels the items in equally defensible 
ways. Examples of items the students will list, group and label are things chil- 
dren would see in a city, things they wish they were big enough to do, and 

<a things children and grandparents can do together. 
‘ Rationale. Acquiring ability to list, group, and label is an important inter- 
mediate step in acquisition of other thinking skills and is considered a powerful 
af intellectual skill in its own right because the curriculum is intended to facilitate 
% ae to cea more abstract concepts. aug to regroup is regarded 













eee conoereansl Given two or more different samples of information, 
rectly states differences and similarities. Examples of such com- 

the way some children learn things and the way others do; how 
fer in the ways they carry on family activities; and the feelings of 
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the thinking skills to be developed through this curriculum. It is also essential 
to development of higher level thinking skills, such as, the ability to formulate 
generalizations, state hypotheses, and make explanations of causes of human 
behavior. 


3. Indicating relationships. Given two or more sets of objects, pictures, or lists 
of information, the student indicates correctly which items in the first set are 
associated with the various items in the second, third, etc. The items may be 
such things as toys which can be related to the children’s ideas of what babies 
learn; locations on a map made by the students and pictures of activities that 
would take place there. 

Rationale. The ability to determine such relationships is a prerequisite for 
developing other thinking skills, such as formation of generalizations, state- 
ment of hypotheses, development of explanations, and evaluation of evidence. 
It is necessary in any study of social phenomena that involves mental processes 
above the level of recall of information. 


J. Developing generalizations. Given a detailed set of facts, the student states 


valid generalizations that he had not been given previously, and, when asked, 
provides the sources and limitations of the generalizations. Examples of such —* 
facts and acceptable generalizations based on them that students might state 

are: 


Kinds of facts given 





The different ways people 
secure housing — build- 
ing, renting, buying. 


Examples of generalizations 


Families have to have a 
place to live but they get 
their houses in different 


Ps in analyzing or coping with the situation, in solving | the | 
a 


ways. 
The different recreational People go different places 
activities of people. and do a lot of different 
things to have a good 

time. 
The variety of ways children Children learn at school but 
are taught. their parents and other 
big people teach them, 

too. 


Rationale. Ability to form generalizations is one of the skills that is empha- 
sized in this curriculum and is important in relation to other thinking skills 
such as formation of hypotheses. Making generalizations is also an important 
aspect of the development of attitudes. 












5. Applying generalizations. Having had the opportunity to develc 
quire a generalization and given a situation, problem, or question to w 
generalization applies, the student makes a statement or takes othe 
that, in the judgment of the teacher, represents defensible use of : 


nswering the question. For example, given exposure to t 
families need food and shelter, and a description of a 
is shown aig ina aio the student mills Bee as 





too.” Another example, given a generalization that members of a family need 
recreation facilities and the situation of a family at the zoo accompanied by the 
question, ‘‘Why do you suppose Mr. Ling takes his little girls places they like to 
go so often?” the student will make a statement such as, ‘It makes the family 
happy if they go some place and everyone has a good time.” 

Rationale. Generalizations are of little use unless the student is able to apply 
them in his reasoning processes. Application of generalizations is also related 
to other thinking skills taught in this curriculum, such as, the abilities to make 
predictions, state hypotheses, test hypotheses, and make explanations. 


6. Asking pertinent questions. Given an assertion or some information ex- 
pressed in general terms and an assigned task of ascertaining the essential 
features, characteristics, or issues involved, the student states questions which 
get at these essential matters directly and provide a sound basis for analysis of 
the assertion or information. For example, if someone says, ‘‘That’s a nice pic- 
ture’ a student might say, ‘’What | want to know is why that one boy is sitting 
way off by himself there.’” A pertinent question another student might ask is, 
“Is the man in the picture the boy’s father?” 

Rationale. Skill in asking penetrating, pertinent questions is of great value in 
study of social phenomena because through application of this skill the student 
quickly obtains the information needed, and only that needed, for study of the 
phenomena. It also is an important component of other thinking skills, such as, 
abilities to define the problem of an inquiry, to make predictions and to test 
hypotheses. 


7. Explaining cause-and-effect relationships. Given a set of events (one of 
which is identified as the event to be explained) occurring in a social setting, 
the student gives a plausible and logically sound explanation of the chains of 
cause-and-effect relationships that resulted in the occurrence of the event. 
Examples of some things to be explained and some explanations by students 
that would be acceptable are: 


Things to be explained Examples of explanations 








Why three-year-old Marie is Marie isn’t big enough yet. 


sitting with her parents in She might run around or 
church while the older talk out loud if she didn’t 
brother and sisters are in sit with her mother and 
a separate pew. father. 
Mrs. Ortez does not want There are lots of cars in the 
Miguel to play in the street. He might get hurt. 
street. And there aren’t any little 
children there for Miguel 
to play with. 
Rationale. Abilit lain cause-and-eff elationships is one of the 






subcategories of the general objective of thinking skills. This ability also has 
Saree netine credictiors and forming hypotheses It is assumed 
that the student has previously acquired the generalizations needed in making 
the explanation and that he has not previously studied the explanation he gives. 


8. Formulating hypotheses. Given relevant facts about a situation, the student 
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states logically sound, but informally worded, hypotheses (that he had not been 
previously given) about that situation today, in the past, or in the future. Ability 
to state hypotheses includes, but is not limited to, ability to predict future events 
on the basis of present conditions. Examples of given facts and of hypotheses 
that students might state are: 


Kinds of facts given 





A picture of a man sweep- 
ing a schoolroom. 


A picture of a little boy buy- 
ing a baseball jacket. 


A picture of a group of boys 
climbing a hill. Homes 
are in the distant back- 
ground. 


Examples of hypotheses 


| think Miguel’s father has a 
a new job in a school. 


| think John learned about 
baseball from his dad. 
His dad probably watches 
iton TV. 


Boys are too rough for girls 
to play with. | bet their 
mothers wouldn’t let them 
go. 


Rationale. Ability to form hypotheses is part of the general objective of think- 
ing skills and, of course, is essential for anyone who hopes to deal construc- 
tively with problems in social studies. One of the most important functions of 
hypotheses is to provide ‘‘focus’’ for thought processes. That is, they make it 
possible to narrow down the range of concerns so as to increase the likelihood 
of successfully coping with the problem being considered. One’s thinking is 
likely to be unproductive if the problem is conceived too broadly or if an at- 
tempt is made to analyze too many kinds of facts in too many ways all at the 
same time. 


\ 9. Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others. Given a discussion setting or 
other situation in which students can express their ideas without censure or 
ridicule, the student makes statements that describe what the teacher judges to 
be the probable feelings or thoughts of people studied. Statements indicative 
of the desired attitude are: 


The little girl feels sad because her mother has gone to work 
and she doesn’t know the baby sitter. 













John will feel good if he gets to go with his class. He wants the 
class to see where his dad works. He feels proud. 


Joseph felt “funny’” because he wasn’t sure what t 


Teresa felt sad. She didn’t mean to spi 


She feels big because her mother said 
to the bakery alone. 


Rationale. These kinds of behaviors ref 


is a step in oan: direction oft he 
to Piaget and others, charact 


ficulty understanding and applying generalizations pertaining to cooperation 
and to resolution of conflicts among individuals and groups. 


10. Describing probable aspirations. Given detailed information on activities 
and patterns of living in a society, the student makes what the teacher judges to 
be accurate descriptions (that have not been previously given) of the probable 
aspirations of individuals or groups in the society. An example of such a de- 
scription that a student might give is, ‘He keeps doing things the way his father 
does, because he’s a little boy and when he grows up he’ll be a daddy.” 

Rationale. Understanding how different people behave and how they learn 
their behavior patterns is fundamental to understanding the nature of society 
and to analyzing its problems. In the first grade, children can begin to see how 
children develop expectations and learn certain roles from parents and others. 
Ability to make such descriptions is also indicative of comprehension of the 
Organizing Idea at a level appropriate to the first grade. 


i 1. Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view. Given a 
situation in which he is encouraged to express his own thoughts, the student 
responds to statements of other students and the teacher in ways that the teacher 
judges to be fair toward the people involved, and that show recognition and 
acceptance of merits of different ways of life and points of view. He challenges 
derogatory or belittling statements about people of different cultures or about 
people who exibit unusual behavior. Examples of desired statements are: 


“They've got a right to make different rules.” 

“Maybe he had a reason not to do his work.’’ 

“We can do it our way, but why not let them do it their way?’ 

“The mother works and she takes good care of the children, 
too.”’ 


Examples of statements the students will challenge are: 


“What a funny family!”’ 

“He's just lazy and mean.” 

“It’s not right that they should have rules like that in the family. 
Whoever heard of anybody doing it that way?” 


Rationale. The outcome sought here is sensitivity to, and acceptance of, 
personal differences. Only a start can be expected in terms of sensitivity to 
cultural differences, because other cultures are not studied extensively in the 
first grade, but sensitivity to, and acceptance of, differences in persons and 
groups around them represent an important step in this direction. The ultimate 
goal can perhaps best be conceptualized as the opposite of ethnocentrism. It is 
one of the major attitudinal goals of this curriculum. 


12. Conceptualizing one’s own values. Given a situation that encourages free 
expression, the student makes statements that describe his own values. Some 
illustrative statements are: 


“It’s not fair to blame Teresa when she didn’t mean to spill 
the milk.” 

“| think Grandfather was nice to get a book for Louise because 
grownups talk so long at the table.’’ 

“1 don’t think I'd like to eat with all the kids all the time the 
way Joseph does.” 
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Rationale. Ability to cenceptualize one’s own values is essential in order to 
identify inconsistencies in one’s value: system or to analyze relationships of 
one’s own values to those of other people. 


_{13. Relating one’s values to those of others. Given information on the values 
Nof people in two or more cultures other than his own, the student describes dif- 


ferences and similarities in the values within and among the cultures and their 
relationships to his own values. For example, a student might say, ‘Some of the 
families have strict rules about when children go to bed. Some families let chil- 
dren go when they want to. | think the children should go when they’re tired.’’ 

Rationale. Ability to relate one’s own values to those of others is crucially 
important in any inquiry directed at clarification or resolution of value con- 
flicts. This objective is an important corollary of Objective 2—making com- 
parisons. 


14. Stating assertions and questions that are “people-oriented.’’ The student 
akes assertions about, or asks questions pertaining to, people and how they 
live more often than about impersonal matters like the size of the house they 
live in, what kind of car they drive, or what their furniture looks like. 
Rationale. This objective reflects the fact that this curriculum is strongly 
‘“neople oriented.” Physical factors are treated, but are considered important 
only to the extent that they affect the lives of people. 


15. Thinking autonomously. Given discussion situations in which there is 
apparently rather general agreement on a particular line of reasoning, the stu- 
dent will occasionally make comments that represent significant departures 
from the trend and that are judged by the teacher to have some likelihood of 
leading to useful relationships or conclusions. 

Rationale. The thinking skills stressed throughout the curriculum have a 
large component of autonomous thinking. Correctness of reasoning from given 
premises and conditions is necessary but usually not sufficient; independence 
and originality of thought are considered indispensable in the study of social 
problems. 


16. Expressing tentativeness and flexibility. Given a context in which general- 
izations or explanations have been stated, the student occasionally suggests 
that additional evidence or a different line of reasoning might lead to changes 
in one or more of the generalizations or explanations and/or gives evidence 
that he recognizes the tentativeness of generalizations. Words indicative of 
tentativeness such as, ‘‘often,” “could be,’’ ‘‘maybe,’’ ‘“sometimes,’’ are used in 
suggesting or applying generalizations and in making comparisons. 

Rationale. Tentativeness and flexibility are important characteristics of sci- 
entific reasoning in social studies or in any field of inquiry. Students should be 
helped to remain open to consideration of new data and fresh sppiba tees 









actions involving uses. In stating the acehneban elect 
correctly uses factual information about one or more of the 
ronments studied. In pile the oh indicate 








lated to the Key Concepts. For example, one Key Concept is Interdependence, 
and illustrative student statements that indicate comprehension of the concept 
are: 


“The people in a family do things for each other. Someone is 
needed to earn money and someone else is needed to cook 
meals and keep house.” 

“Families that are relatives help each other too. My uncle 
looked after our house and took care of our dog while we 
were on vacation.” 


Another Key Concept is Conflict. An example of a statement by a student sug- 
gesting comprehension of this concept is: 


“Most brothers and sisters have arguments like that.’’ 


Rationale. One of the general objectives of this curriculum is acquisition 
of a broad base of knowledge. The generalizations around which the units are 
built are considered to represent powerful ideas having general acceptance in 
the various social science disciplines. This knowledge is considered important 
so that students can understand the world and themselves more adequately. It is 
used in this curriculum in developing thinking skills and attitudes referred to in 
other objectives. 


18. Attaining concepts. Given experience with examples and non-examples 
of a particular concept (which are identified as such), the student identifies 
other examples and non-examples and states a definition for the concept which 
he has developed. 

Rationale. The ability to master powerful concepts is an important one for 
students to acquire. In addition, there are certain concepts that are so important 
to this curriculum that it is crucial for students to have an understanding of 
them. 


19. Obtaining information from representational materials. Given supple- 
mentary materials, such as pictures, films, filmstrips, books, and motion pic- 
tures, the student makes correct statements representing the detailed and im- 
portant information that can be obtained from them pertaining to the society or 
societies currently being studied. 

Rationale. This ability to obtain information from representational materials 
is a very useful skill for learning about man’s activities and environment. It also 
represents a step toward development of more generalized observational skills 
including direct observation of objects in the environment and activities of 
members of a society. 


20. Using map skills. The student demonstrates accurate perception of the 
physical environment of the families studied through accurate portrayals of 
objects and relationships in drawing, murals, or other non-verbal media and 
uses such vehicles to deduce additional relationships. 

Rationale. The student should be able to portray the physical environments 
accurately when that is the intent. Ability to deduce new relationships is one 
of the thinking skills emphasized in this curriculum. However, not all drawings, 
etc., will have this purpose. 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRAM 


Readiness Unit: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Theme: 
Interdependence among family members. 


Areas of Exploration: 
Man’s efforts to master his environment. 
Man’s ways of inducting the young into his 
society. 
Man’s rules and sanctions for the members of 
his society. 
Man’‘s ways of expressing beliefs and emotions. 


Key Concepts 
Interdependence 
Societal Control 
Modification ‘ 
Differences 


Unit |: The Kuria Family of Kenya 
The Ortez Family of New York 


Main Idea 1: 
People modify their environment and their 
behavior in order to fulfill certain of their 
basic physical and social needs. 


Organizing Idea: 

- Families do many different things to get what 
they need. They need a place to stay and 
food to eat. Family members need someone 
to love them. 


Key Concepts 
Cultural Change 
Differences 
Modification 
Tradition 


Unit Il: The Marcou Family of France 
The Williams Family of Minnesota _ 
Main Idea 2: . 
The socialization of children takes place 
within the family, the peer group, and 
educational and religious institutions. Mes 


Organizing Idea: — 


Children learn what is expected of th em from 


- ted 
"132 ae 


4 


their parents, friends, teachers, and religious 
leaders. 


Key Concepts 
Institutions 
Power 
Societal Control 
Values 


Unit Ill: The Grossman Family of Canada 
The Rothman Family of Massachusetts 


Main Idea 3: 
Families differ in life style and norms. 


Organizing Idea: 
Families differ in the ways they live and in 
the rules their members are expected to live 
by. 


Key Concepts 
Interdependence 
Societal Control 
Tradition 
Values 


Unit IV: The Valdez Family of Mexico 
The Ling Family of California 


Main Idea 4: 
Societies provide formal and informal oppor- 
tunities for their members to express fe 

and emotions; modes of expression di 





Jae eee 
and beliefs 








AREAS OF 
EXPLORATION 


READINESS UNIT: 
INULIN SE EAMILY OG BALI 


THEME 


Interdependence among family members. 


Man’s effort to master his environment. 

Man’s ways of inducting the young into his society. 
Man’‘s rules and sanctions for the members of his society. 
Man’s ways of expressing beliefs and emotions. 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Interdependence 
Societal Control 
Modification 
Differences 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this unit. They are 
greatly shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented in the master 
list on pages T25-T31. The number in parentheses following each objective 
refers to the corresponding objective in the master list. 


Concept development (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of 
view (11) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Long pole (to demonstrate a shoulder pole) and two baskets (to hang on ends 
— of pole) . 

Dry rice . 

Butcher paper 


ies 


ae 


Chartpaper 

Magazine pictures showing the work of men and women in the United States 

Five 4” < 6" cards numbered 1-5 

Magazine pictures of homes similar to homes in students’ own environment 
(in lieu of walk around neighborhood) 

9” X 12” construction paper 

Crayons 

Modeling clay 

Easel paints 

Globe 

Pictures from a magazine or in a book which show rules in the neighborhood 
such as: traffic lights, stop signs, signs about littering or walking on the 
grass, speed limit signs, etc. (in lieu of walk around neighborhood) 

Old bamboo shade (if possible) 

Small paper flag of Indonesia 

Small paper flag of the United States of America 

Plasticine to attach flags to globe 


Books 

Daddies—What They Do All Day, by Helen Walker Puner. Lathrop, Lee & 
Shepard (1946), New York. 

Go and Hush the Baby, by Betsy Byars. Viking Press (1971), New York. 

| Read Signs, by Tom Funk. Holiday House (1962), New York. 

Mommies at Work, by Eve Merriam. Alfred A. Knopf (1961), New York. 

Talking Without Words, by Marie Ets. Viking Press (1968), New York. 

Where Are the Mothers?, by Dorothy Marino. Lippincott (1959), Philadelphia. 


Ps Films ; 
Fathers Go Away to Work. Bailey Films, Los Angeles. 
What Do Fathers Do? Churchill Films, Los Angeles. 


TEACHER REFERENCES : 2 


“Bali, Some Enchanted Island,” by Ronald McKie. aia July 1967, vol. 42, 
pp. 48-53-+-. ; : 

“Bali, the Value System of a Steady State,’”” by ee Fortes, SSC 
(1963). “ 

Five Journeys from Jakarta, by Maslyn sie 
New York. 

“Form and Variation | in Balinese | 













enteral ‘Comean in 
and Indonesian Studies, 
(1964), Oxford. 
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AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Man’s efforts to master his environment. 






























Sequence 1:  Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: Among the Balinese, work patterns are generally 
oriented to the nuclear family, at least in regard to the work of children. 
Children usually work with their own fathers or mothers. If they happen to 
work with an uncle or aunt, it is one who lives with them in the same court- 
yard. Children over six years of age are given responsibility, such as complete 
charge of younger siblings, or feeding, watering, and bathing cattle. In Bali 
ducks are an important part of a family’s property. The care of the ducks is 
a great responsibility for the boys who tend them. It is very important that they 
pay close attention to the ducks, as they cannot afford to lose even a small one. 


Picture interpretation | Activity 1: Give the children a few seconds to look at Poster 1. Ask: 


What do you see in this picture? 


Note: This question is worded in such a way as to encourage children to 
respond with specifics. The purpose is to make the children aware of the 
environment in which Anuk and his family live. 


Note the extent to which the children mention details such as the man in the 
background, the reflections in the water, the building in the background, and 
the ropes that the little boy is holding. Do not call any items to their attention. 


EVALUATION 


Activity 2: Explain to the children that the little boy in the picture is named 
Anuk (a nuk’). Tell them to listen carefully as you read the following episode 
to find out what Anuk does to help his father. 


- __Anuk stopped to rest. He could see himself and the cattle in 
the still water of the rice field. He heard the men talking to 
each other as they walked to the fields. 

“Let's go!’’ shouted Anuk. He led the cattle toward another 
rice field. ‘The men are waiting for us.” 

Anuk grabbed the rope on the first cow and pulled it along. 
He talked to the cattle. Sometimes he had to slap the cattle on 
the rump to make them move. 

Anuk is a boy who lives on the island of Bali with his father 
and mother, his aunts and uncles, his sisters and brothers, his 
cousins, and his grandfather. They are all one big family. 

One of Anuk’s jobs is to drive the cattle to the rice fields 
early in the morning. After work he drives them to the river to 
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EVALUATION 


Role playing 


EVALUATION 


Then ask: 


What was the story about? 
(Pursue questioning until the children mention the members 
of the family and the specifics of Anuk’s job.) 


Direct the children’s attention to Poster 1 again and ask: 
What do you see in the picture now that you didn’t see before? 


Note whether children are able to add to their previous list and whether their 
responses are more related to functions (of people, animals, nature). 


Activity 3: Let the children role-play driving the cattle to water. 


Note: Before role playing, talk through with the children what might happen 
—such as, the cattle might get balky, might not want to get out of the water, 
might want to stop to eat grass, etc. Let them tell what they think Anuk might 
do in such a situation. 


Note any obvious ethnocentrism, such as treating the cattle like horses or such 
western tactics as lassoing. 





AREA OF | Man’s efforts to master his environment. 
EXPLORATION 


Sequence 2: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: The Balinese would speak of Anuk’s parents as 
“the father of Anuk’’ or “the mother of Anuk.’’ The polite thing in the mind of 
the Balinese is to address people by their relationship to another, by their 
position in the family, or by their job name. 

Cattle are the chief source of power for plowing the rice fields in Bali. The 
farmer must guide the plow through the mud clods over and over again until 
the earth is turned into a gooey paste for planting. Tractors are of little use in 
the preparation of rice fields. The Balinese farmer is almost untouched by 
modern technology. 


Predicting | Activity 4: Recall that Anuk was driving the cattle to the rice fields. Ask: 


Why do you suppose Anuk was taking the cattle to the rice 
fields? 


Picture interpretation | Activity 5: Display Poster 2. Encourage the children to talk about what they 
see in the picture by saying: 


Tell me about the picture. 
Typical responses: 


The ground is muddy. The man’s feet are in the mud. 
Those are Anuk’s cattle. They’re pulling a thing. 

The man has on shorts. 

There are green hills. It looks like a lot of little gardens. 


Note: Any expressions of distaste should be allowed, but the teacher might 
respond with questions such as, ‘‘'How do you suppose he feels?’”’ “Why do 
you say so?” ‘Does anyone else have a suggestion?”’ 






Listening | 
- oi 5 
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“Move along, move along, Hue-ee! Hue-ee!’’ called the 
father of Anuk as he guided the wooden plow behind the 
“We have to get this ground turned over so we can 
ric 
er of Anuk, the uncles of Anuk, and the grandfather 
ce farmers. They use the water from the river to 
s. The ground becomes thick wet mud. The 
es a strong animal to pull the plow through the 
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EVALUATION 


Comparing 


Formulating 


hypotheses 


Ask: 


1. What job does the father of Anuk do? 
2. What does he use to do his job? 
3. Why was he turning the ground over? 


On factual comprehension questions such as these, note whether many 
children are able to respond correctly or whether it is always the same few 
children. 


Activity 7: Direct the children’s attention again to Poster 2. Ask: 


Who can find the plow the story told about? 
Which fields would you say are already planted? 


Encourage the children to tell about people they have seen preparing ground 
for planting. Ask: 


1. Who has seen someone turn over the soil (dirt) before he 


planted seed? 

2. What did (this person) use to turn over the soil? 

(Pursue this question until several different ways are suggested, 
such as: hoe, roto-tiller, spade.) 

3. Why do you suppose people use cattle or machines to help 
them plow the soil? 


Typical responses: 


My father couldn’t do it with just his hands. 
The cattle are stronger. 
A roto-tiller is easiest. 


4. How does your father (or other person the children have 
mentioned) feel after he has worked in the garden or field? 


Typical responses: 


My daddy’s back hurts. 
He’s nee. ie wants to lie on the COUCH i 








AREA OF | Man’s efforts to master his environment. 


EXPLORATION 


Sequencing events 


Listening 


Picture reading 


Sequence 3: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Activity 8: Display Posters 2 and 4, leaving space for an additional poster 
between them. Ask: 


What do you think happened between the time this (pointing 
to Poster 2) happened and this (pointing to Poster 4) hap- 
pened? 


Some children will respond: “It rained’ ‘‘There’s water in the field now,’”’ 
etc. If no one mentions that something was planted, ask: 


What do you see in the picture of Anuk and his father that was 
not in the plowing picture? 
What must your father (or mother) do before plants come up? 


Then show the children Poster 3. Tell them that the picture shows the father of 
Anuk planting small rice plants. Ask: 


Where shall we put this picture? Why did you put it there? 
Have the children look carefully at Posters 3 and 4 and ask: 
What do you think rice needs in order to grow? 


Point out the dikes to the children. Tell them that the dikes keep the water 
from running off the field. They also hold the bamboo water troughs that carry 
water to the fields. 


Activity 9: Tell the children to listen carefully as you read to find out about 
the work Anuk and his family do in the rice fields. 


In Bali the men and their sons set out the little rice plants in 
the rice fields. The father of Anuk tied the little rice plants in 
small bunches for planting. He put the small plants in the wet 
ground and piled the mud around the roots so the plants 
would stand tall. 


Tell the children that when rice plants are set out a long bamboo reed (or 
pole) is sometimes laid in the water. The person setting out the seedlings 
plants along the reed to keep the rows straight. 

Let the children look again at Poster 4 to see how straight the rows are. Then 
continue reading the episode: 


Anuk and his boy cousins make traps to catch mice. Some- 
times they make scarecrows to frighten the birds. Sometimes 
the boys have to walk around the field pounding on bamboo 
drums to frighten the birds away. The boys look at each plant 
and pick off the insects and caterpillars. 


sks 


Dramatizing; Activity 10: Help the children recall the jobs Anuk and his family do in the 


Comparing 


rice fields. As a job is suggested, let a volunteer show how he thinks they do 
the job—such as pounding the drum. 
After the children have dramatized the job, ask: 


1. Why do you suppose the boys take the insects off the 
plants? 

2. Which of these jobs must your mother or father do to make 
the plants grow? 

3. How do they do it? 


Select several of the jobs and let the children compare how Anuk does it and — 


how someone they know does it, such as: 


picking insects from plants—spraying the plants 
planting along a bamboo strip— planting along a string 
pounding on drums —tying cloth strips along a string 
plowing with cattle— using a roto-tiller 





AREA OF| Man’‘s efforts to master his environment. 
EXPLORATION 


Sequence 4: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Differentiating | Activity 11: Display Posters 4 and 5. Ask: 
What differences do you notice in these pictures? 
Typical responses: 


The rice is taller. 

The water is gone. 

Are they looking for caterpillars? 
There’s a lot of people —not just two. 


EVALUATION | Note any ethnocentric remarks, such as, ‘They have on funny hats.’” Allow 
the response, but raise questions such as, ‘How do you think these people 
feel about their hats?’’ 

Note also instances of children raising their own questions (as in the third 
response above). They should be encouraged to do so. 


Listening | Activity 12: Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following 
episode to find out what job is being done and who is doing it. 


When the rice plants were grown, the father of Anuk did not 
let any more water run into the field. The ground dried out. 
The rice stalks turned brown. Then one morning, before the 
sun was up, all the uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, and 
cousins walked to the rice field to help harvest the rice. They 
wore hats made of woven bamboo strips to protect them from 
the sun. 

They cut the tall rice one stalk at a time with a sharp knife. 
They tied the stalks together in big bundles. Then each man 
carried two bundles of rice on shoulder poles, and each 
woman carried one bundle of rice on her head. They carried 
the rice to the rice sheds. 


Have the children look again at Poster 5. Ask: 


1. Who are the people in the field? 
2. What are they doing? 
3. What did the story tell us they use to cut the rice stalks? 


Comparing | Activity 13: Bring some dry rice to school. Allow the children to run their 
fingers through it. Explain to them that the grains of rice were from the heads 
of tall rice stalks. 
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Using parents as a 
resource 





Encourage the children to ask their mothers: 


How long dry (or uncooked) rice can keep on a shelf before it 
spoils. 

Whether dry (or uncooked) rice has to be kept in the refrig- 
erator. 


After the children have reported their findings, ask: 


1. Where were the people going to store the rice? 

2. Why do you think they store so much rice in the shed? 
3. How do you think it helps Anuk’s family to have food that 
does not spoil quickly? 


Activity 14: Use a broomstick and two baskets to improvise a shoulder pole 
to show the children how the Balinese farmer carries his rice stalks to the rice 
shed. Let them contrast it with the way the women carry the rice. 





AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Man’s efforts to master his environment. 






























Sequence 5: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Inferring | Activity 15: Display Poster 6 and ask: 


What do you see in this picture? 
What do you think is happening? 


Tell the children that this is a store in Bali. The large basket in the picture 
contains bags of peanuts. Besides cloth and peanuts the store sells small 
tools, oil lamps, sandals (called zori), cakes, candy, soda pop, and other 
foodstuffs. Most of the food is in large baskets. The owner of the store weighs 
out as much as the buyer wants. 


Listening Then read the following to the children: 


Anuk’s big family raises two rice crops a year. Each time 
the big family harvests the rice, some of it is put aside for the 
family to eat. The father of Anuk takes some of the rice to town 
to sell. The mother of Anuk also takes some straw hats and 
baskets to town to sell. With the money the family gets from 
selling the rice, the father and mother of Anuk buy shirts and 
shorts for the boys and cloth for the sarongs the women and 
girls wear. 

Anuk likes to walk with his mother and father to town. He 
watches the men with the shoulder poles carrying things to 
market. He watches the men riding bikes around the town. 
Once in a while he will see a truck or car from the city. 


After reading the episode ask: 
1. What happened in the story? 


Let the children check whether their earlier inferences about the picture were 
correct. Then ask: 


Comparing 


2. How did the father of Anuk get the money to pay for the 

cloth? 

3. What else do you think Anuk hoped his father would buy? 

4. If his father doesn’t buy what Anuk wants, what might be 

his reason? 

| Display a number of magazine pictures that show men and women working 
| int the U.S. Let the children tell what work is being done. Ask: 


ny Do- the men elie women es know work more like the 
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Note: The children may wish to talk about the work of their own fathers and 
mothers. Accept all offerings, but avoid confronting a child with a question — 
that he may not be willing to answer. 


Optional Activity: Read a story or show a film or filmstrip that focuses on 
the work of men and women in the United States. 


Suggested References: 


Books 
Daddies — What They Do All Day 
Where Are the Mothers? 


Films 
Fathers Go Away to Work 
What Do Fathers Do? 


Note: The book Mommies At Work is suggested as a reference in Unit Il. It 
might be used here and the content recalled in Unit Il. ‘ 


Sequencing events Activity 16: Place Posters 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 in random order along the chalk- 
board ledge. Give the children time to look carefully at the pictures, then ask: 


& 
Which one shows what happened first? What makes you think 2 a 

this happened first? 
When there is agreement, let one child move the picture to the first place {in- ’ 
a left-to-right order). : 
Let another child place a 4” X 6” card with a large figure “1” in front of the 7 


the sequence is arranged in order. 


picture. (Cards numbered 1-5 should be prepared in advance.) Continue until % . i 


ft 


_ 
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AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Picture interpretation 


Listening 


Inferring 


Man’s efforts to master his environment. 


Sequence 6: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Activity 17: Display Poster 7. Ask: 


After the children have offered some suggestions, tell them to listen carefully 


What do you think is happening in this picture? 


to the following episode to find out how the people of Bali use ducks. 


Interrupt the reading so the children can identify the bamboo pole with the 


One job that must be done is to take the ducks to the rice 
field every morning. Each duck keeper carries a pennant of 
feathers on a bamboo pole. When the keeper gets his ducks to 
the field he pushes the pole into the ground so that it stands 
upright like a flag. 


bunch of feathers attached. Then continue reading: 


Ask: 


The ducks eat grasshoppers, dragonflies, and rice eels all 
day. They do not wander far away from the family pennant. 
While the ducks are feeding, the keeper watches the ducks so 
that they do not wander away. 

In the evening the ducks gather around the pennant and 
wait for the keeper to take them home. Each duck keeper is 
careful to get all his ducks home because the ducks and duck 
eggs are used for food for all the members of the family, and 
he cannot afford to lose even one. 

Anuk is the duck keeper for his family, but when he is in 
school one of his uncles does the work. 


1. What does the family get from the ducks? 
2. Why do you suppose the family does not want to lose any 
of their ducks? 


Activity 18: Direct the children’s attention again to Poster 7. Ask: 


Tell the children that the rice eels are snake-like fish that swim around in the 


1. What do the ducks eat? 


rice fields. Then ask: 


2. When you go to a park, where do you usually see the 
ducks? Why do you suppose they are kept there? 

3. Why do you suppose the Balinese take the ducks to the 
rice fields? 


Tallying, Recording 
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Comparing 


Activity 19: Have the children make up calls or a duck song that the duck 
boy might sing as his ducks waddle along to the rice fields. 


Activity 20: Sketch on the chalkboard a stick-figure of a person walking. 


Explain 


that this stands for the times people in the story walked when they 


were going someplace. Ask: 


How did Anuk get the cattle to the fields? 


When a child responds let him make a tally next to the figure. Then ask: 


Can you think of someone else in our story who went some- 
place? How did he/she go? 


Each time a child recalls a relevant situation let him make a tally mark next to 
the symbol. 


Or: If the children need reinforcement, display Posters 1, 5, 6, and 7 and 
read the relevant sentences from the episodes. Then ask: 


Typical 


Differentiating | Activity 21: Display Posters 2 and 7. Ask: 


plow.”’ Some will offer ‘“For work.’ 


1. How many of your fathers or mothers walk to work? 

2. What different ways do they go to work? 

3. If your father or mother worked down at the corner from 
your home, how might they go? 

4. What different ways of moving about did Anuk see when 
he went to town? 

5. When do people walk? When do they ride? 

(Encourage the children to offer a variety of factors that in- 
fluence mode of transportation —not just distance.) 


responses: 


If it rains my mother brings me in the car. - 
Sometimes people are old, like my great grandfather, he can 
hardly walk anyplace. ~ 
When Mother is going to buy a whole lot of groceries on 
Friday night, she always takes the car. 
When people are in a hurry they take the car. / 











1. What different ways does this family use animals? 
(Most first-graders will offer specifics, 
“ACC 


idea, but not necessarily terms, 


Ask the children to close their eyes for a moment and think of an animal they 
have had or one someone they know has had. Ask: 


4. Did that animal work? Was it used for food? 
5. What other ways do we use animals? 
6. Do you suppose Anuk’s family might have pets too? Z 


Note: it is sometimes good to raise a question with the children that makes 
the point that they do not have all the information about any people or place 
studied. Encourage them to be tentative in responses or simply to say they 
don’t know. 





AREA OF | Man’s efforts to master his environment. 
EXPLORATION 


Sequence 7: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: The building material most frequently used in Bali 
is bamboo. Bamboo is extremely strong and yet is the lightest wood. The 
bamboo reeds are split into thin strips. The women weave the movable 
screens that make the house walls. The thatched roof is of coconut palm 
leaves placed close together like shingles and lashed into place with bamboo 
strips. 

Because of the humidity nothing in Bali is made for posterity. The leaves 
mildew and the wood rots, so there is need for constant replacement. 


Picture interpretation | Activity 22: Display Poster 8 and ask: 
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What do you see in the picture? 


Note: The purpose of this activity is to have the children note the specifics, 
such as grass, buildings, roofs of “leaves,’’ trees, and the bamboo screens as 
well as the activities of the people. This picture will be used later for an 
interpretation of the situation. 


Listening | Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out about 
the kind of home the family of Anuk has. 


The men of the Balinese big family build many little houses 
close together. They build a high stone or mud wall around 
the houses. There is only one entrance. Across the entrance 
there are always high steps. All the land and buildings inside 
the wall are called the pekarangan (pek’ a rang’ gan). 

The floors of the houses are raised off the ground. The 
houses have corner posts and palm leaf roofs. The walls are 
screens that are made from woven bamboo. The walls can be 
moved to make larger open rooms. 

In the pekarangan there are many separate rooms; sleeping 
rooms and an open kitchen. There are also rice sheds, 
chicken roosts, pig corrals, a garden, an orchard, a grazin 
field, and the family shrine. 





Inferring | Ask: 


1. What is Anuk’s home like? 

2. Why do you suppose they need so many rooms in their 
house? ; 

3. What did the story tell you about the material the Balinese 
people use to build their houses? (If an old bamboo shade is 


available, display it for the children to observe how it is woven 
and its light weight.) 
4. Who builds the pekarangan? 


Observing | Before asking the next question take the children on a short walk around the 


Differentiating 


Making a model 


school neighborhood (or show magazine pictures of a number of homes 
similar to the homes in the children’s own environment) to gather information 
about: 


how family homes are built 
what materials have been used 
who builds them 


Then ask: 


5. How would you say the Balinese homes are different 
from the homes you have seen? 


Typical responses: 


Our house isn’t a lot of little houses. 

We don’t have the same kinds of animals in the yard. We just 
have a dog or a Cat. 

How can leaves keep the rain out? We use shingles on our 
roof. 

My father doesn’t know how to build a house. 


6. Are there some things that are the same about the homes in 
Bali and our homes? 


Typical responses: 


A fence is sort of like a wall. 
There’s a kitchen in both places. 


Activity 23: Let the children talk about the times when they have used 
heavy foliage for shelter. Some children may have a playhouse under a bush; 
others may have stood in the shade; others may have hidden under vines or 
bushes as they played hide-and-seek. Ask: 


When you were under the bush/tree, could anyone see you? 
Did you get wet? 

What do you think needs to be done before leaves can keep 
you dry? 


Demonstrate for the children that water runs off the sides of leaves, not 
through them. Tell them that the Balinese know how to arrange the palm 
leaves on the roof so close, and like shingles, that the roof does not leak. 


Activity 24: Make a tabletop model of the pekarangan. Use the children’s 
suggestions. Some may volunteer to bring some big leaves, others may want to 
make some walls out of clay or model the animals found in the pekarangan. 
To show the children that there is a plan for the pekarangan, give them the 
information they did not gather from the episodes or Posters. 
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Noting relationships 
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Activity 25: 
questions: 


Where will you put the family shrine? . . . in the corner of the 


yard closest to the mountain 


Where will you put the kitchen pavilion? .. . near the middle 
back of the yard 


Where will you put the pig corral and chicken roosts? . . . be- 
side the kitchen 


Where will you put the sleeping rooms? . . . on the sides of the 
yard 


What will you use to show the boundaries of the courtyard? 
. the wall 


Where will you put the doorway of the wall? . . . in the center 
front 


What will you put in the gateway of the wall? ... a high step 


Note: This activity should be kept simple and finished quickly. The value of 
a big project is very limited. A simple model can serve as an opportunity for 
developing an awareness of relationships —the purpose for this activity. 


Use Poster 15 to show the children a family shrine. 


1. Which buildings are in the center of the yard? 

2. What might be a reason for putting the kitchen in the 
middle? 

3. What on the model protects the pekarangan? 

4. What would keep the little children and spe animals from 
getting out of the yard? 





Have the children refer to their model to answer the following 


AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Picture interpretation 


Listening 


Man’s efforts to master his environment. 































Sequence 8: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: The Balinese eat mainly rice with a little hot sauce 
on it. The hot sauce is made of little red peppers and is hotter than the sauce 
on Mexican foods. Small children in Bali eat the little red peppers raw, like 
peanuts. Fresh fruits, vegetables, and most green plants which grow on the 
dikes between the rice paddies are the mainstay of everyday fare. Meat, such 
as chicken, duck, or pork, is eaten only at the time of temple festivals. Coconut 
milk and coconut meat are also part of the daily diet. 


Activity 26: Display Poster 9. Ask: 
What do you think is happening in this picture? 


Tell the children to look carefully at the picture as you read the following 
episode: 


The mother of Anuk and his little sister were busy in the 
kitchen. They were preparing all the food that the family 
would need for the whole day. Rice and red peppers were 
boiled and cooled. The sister and mother of Anuk shaped the 
cooled rice into balls and wrapped them in large banana 
leaves. Some of the rice balls were packed in a basket. These 
would be carried on the women’s heads into the rice field for 
the workers to eat. The rest of the rice balls were set on the 
bamboo counter in the kitchen for the family to eat during the 
day. 

Rice is eaten at every meal. Cooking is done only in the 
early morning before the day is too hot. There are no set times 
for meals. The family members eat when they are hungry. Any 
food that is left over at the end of the day is fed to the pigs and 
dogs. 

On ordinary days the women and girls do the cooking, but 
on festival days the men take over. Then the men barbecue 
ducks, chickens, and whole pigs. They also make sea turtle 
soup. | 
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Role playing 


Picture reading 


Making pictures 


Evaluating titles 


Where do you suppose they got the leaves? 

How is that different from the way we serve rice? 

How would you feel about eating rice three times a day? 
How do you suppose a Balinese child might feel about 
eating bread at every meal? 

9. Why do you suppose people feel this way? (If the children 
seem unable to respond in a relevant way to this question, 
ask about new foods they have learned to eat. ‘Did they like 
the first time they tasted it?’ ‘‘Have they learned to 


Peel Meese 


like it?’’) 


Activity 27: Have the children plan a mini-play (one or two minutes) to 
dramatize the preparation of rice by their own mothers and the preparation 
by the Balinese mother. 

Talk through with the children what should be shown, such as: 


where the women get the rice — 
who cooks it 

who helps with the cooking 
how the rice is served 


Then ask: 


1. How does the mother of Anuk help the father of Anuk? 
2. What do you suppose would happen if the mother of Anuk 
did not cook the rice and take it to the fields? 


Activity 28: Display Posters 8 and 15. Ask: 


1. Who is taking care of the babies in these pictures? 
2. Why do you think the little girls take care of the babies so 
often? 

3. What do you think would happen if the little girls did not 
take care of the babies? 


Activity 29: Have the children recall the kinds of jobs Anuk does and the 
jobs his sisters do. Tell the children they may choose to draw or paint a picture 
or make a clay model of either Anuk or his sister working. 





Writing titles 


Making pictures 


DEVELOPING 
CONCEPTS 


EVALUATION 


Comparing 


On the following day, substitute several pictures or models of Anuk’s sister 
working. Ask: 


Is this still a good name for our bulletin board? 
What do you think would be a good name? 


Activity 30: Tell the children to draw a picture that shows: 
A way | help at home 


Give the children an opportunity to tell about their pictures and place them 
along the chalkboard ledge. 


Note: Telling about the pictures might be done one day and the grouping 
and labeling the next. If this is the case, briefly review the content of the pic- 
tures, such as ‘This is Ken raking leaves’’ before continuing the activity. 


Ask: 


1. | want to put these pictures together in groups. Do you see 
some you think belong together? 


Note: Between each of the major questions you will have to formulate addi- 
tional questions depending on the feedback you are receiving from the chil- 
dren. Some children will forget the focus of the question and group because 
of items, such as a sun in the picture. Such a response may indicate the level 
at which the child is operating. Others may respond to such remarks as, 
“Remember we’re talking about ways of helping,’’ with ‘Oh, yes, I’d put 
Ken’s raking leaves with my picture because we’re both helping Dad.’ 


2. What makes you think those belong together? 

(Encourage children to add pictures to groups already formed 
by such questions as, ‘“‘Do you see another picture you think 
belongs with these?’’ ‘‘What makes you think so?’’) 

3. What shall we name these groups? 


You may wish to note the types of responses as described in the Opener of 
Unit |, Part 1, page T71. 


Activity 31: Display the children’s pictures again. Ask: 


1. Where are you children when you are helping? 

2. Where is Anuk when he works? 

3. What do you think is one big difference between your work 
and the work Anuk does? 


Background Information: Bali, one of the islands of Indonesia, lies near the 
equator. Two rainy seasons and the equatorial sunshine result in a warm, 
humid climate. There is lush vegetation and rich soil. This small hilly island 
has two active volcanoes. Even though bodies of water are not far from any 
point on the island, the Balinese is land-oriented. He terraces the hills into 
small rice paddies and considers the volcanoes the abode of his gods. 


753 


Map and globe skills 


T54 


Recording data 


| hoe mud 


Activity 32: Display Posters 8, 9, and 12. Ask: 


What do you see that makes you think these pictures were 
taken in a hot place or a cold place? (Additional questions will 
probably be needed to help the children note the light cloth- 
ing, bare feet, greenery, and open rooms. The emphasis 
should be on the fact that they are probably comfortable, not 
that a style of dress or housing is determined by the climate.) 


Tell the children that many of the plants that grow in Bali grow well only 
because of the warm weather all year round as well as the great amount of 
rain. Bananas, coconuts, and bamboo are some of the plants that must have 
hot weather and plenty of water. 

Display several posters for the children to note again the lush greenery of 
Bali. 


Activity 33: Show a globe to the children. Ask: 


What do you know about a globe? 
(Many six-year-olds have learned that the blue areas are water 
and the other colored areas are land.) 


Note: The use of the globe at this point has two purposes: 1) to introduce 
early and to repeat constantly the idea that this earth is the home of many 
people; 2) to acquaint the children with the fact that the globe shows the shape 
of the earth. 


Point out how the large land areas are separated by water. Some children may 
know the names of some oceans. 

Locate the United States. Refer to the location of the children’s city/town as, 
“Here is where we live. What is the name of our city? It is in the United States 
of America.” 

Then have the children place a small paper flag of the United States on the 
globe in the appropriate place. 

Locate the island of Bali for the children. Have a volunteer place a small ? 
paper flag of Indonesia on Bali. Tell the children that Bali is in the country of 
Indonesia. 

Direct the children’s attention to the two flags and ask: 


What separates our land from the land where Anuk lives? 
Tell the children this very large ocean is the Pacific Ocean (if no child can _ 
identify it). or ih? 


= be reeen 7 
a of 











i‘ 
were 


Have the children draw what they 
cattle palm tree bar 


banana leaves = Anuk: 


Differentiating 


Comparing 





Have the children cut out their drawing and paste it on the island. 
Place the ‘‘island’’ where it can be easily seen. Ask: 


Which things on our island do you think were made by 
someone? 

What things do you think would be there even if there were 
no people on Bali? 


Note: The purpose of these questions is to help the children begin to dif- 
ferentiate between man-made items and those that are not man-made. En- 
courage the children to say, “I don’t know” when there is uncertainty about 
an item. 


Activity 35: Display Posters 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Ask: 


1. How many things can you find in these pictures that were 
made of bamboo? 

2. Where does the farmer get his bamboo? 

3. If your father were going to build a fence where would he 
get the lumber? 

4. How is the way your father gets lumber different from the 
way the father of Anuk would get bamboo? 


Note: If the children are not familiar with a lumber yard or building supply 
company, substitute a bamboo hat and compare with sun hats the children 


| know about. 


} 
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AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Picture reading 


Listening 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 
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Man’s ways of inducting the young into his society. 


Sequence 9: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: Before 1950 there were no formal schools in Bali. 
Before that date, children were trained by their parents or by local artisans 
to do the work they would be expected to do—farming, weaving, cooking, 
ritual activities, drama, music, etc. A good deal of this learning was learning- 
by-doing with steadily increasing responsibility starting at a very early age. 


Activity 1: Display Poster 11. Ask the children to look carefully to see who 
is doing the teaching and who is being taught. 

Discuss the picture, noting especially the seating arrangements. 

Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out what 
Anuk likes best in school. 


Anuk goes to the village school. Every morning after his 
chores are done he walks with the other children to school. 
There is one big room for all the grades and one teacher. 

At home, Anuk sits on the floor. He is uncomfortable sitting 
on the wooden chair at a desk. His legs are too short to reach 
the foot rest. Anuk wishes that he could be out with his uncle 
taking care of the ducks. 

Anuk has learned to read and write his own language and to 
do arithmetic. Best of all, he likes to study about lands where 
the people do things in different ways. Once, when he was a 
very little boy, he thought everyone plowed with cattle and 
took care of ducks. 


1. What was the story about? 
2. What is Anuk learning? — 


Display Posters 4 and 9. Ask: 


3. What is Anuk learning? ae 
4. Who is teaching him? 
5. What is the little sister of 
6. Who is teaching her? 
7. What would you 
children of Anuk’s 
8. What do you 
and his sister? 
(Observe 
not know 















Picture interpretation 


Encouraging student 
questions 


Inferring 


Illustrating responses 


Tallying, Recording 


Activity 2: Let pairs of children meet (for a minute or two) to study one of 
the pictures listed below: 


Poster 12: The mother of Anuk teaching the sister of Anuk 

Poster 13: Stonecarver teaching young boys how to carve 

Poster 14: Village man teaching the boys who play in the 
orchestra or gamelan (gam’ a lan) 


Tell the children they are to look carefully and decide: 


What things in the picture they wonder about and would like 
to ask questions about. 

What they think the child/children are learning. 

Who is teaching her/them. 


Note: This first venture in independent study of a picture should be carried 
on only by those children who can keep more than one question in mind. Re- 
duce the questions to two if it seems advisable. 


Give the small groups an opportunity to ask any questions they have about 
their pictures. 
Information to be given students in response to questions: 


Poster 12: Anuk’s sister is learning a dance which she will do 
at the temple. 

Poster 13: Young boys learn to carve a soft stone that is quar- 
ried from the riverbeds of Bali. They are taught by an older 
person to carve statues for the temple and the family shrine. 

Poster 14: Only boys play in the gamelan (orchestra). They 
are taught by the storyteller. The gamelan plays as the 
storyteller tells stories of princes, queens, and spirits. The 
gamelan instruments are xylophones and gongs. 


As each group tells about its picture, ask the total group such questions as: 
1. What else do you see that you think is important? 
2. Do you think it is hard or easy? What makes you think so? 


Activity 3: Have the children close their eyes and think of: 


Something you wish you knew how to do. 
Someone who would teach you. 


Let the children draw a picture that shows them learning and the person 
teaching them. 


When the drawings are finished, ask a volunteer to show their drawing to 
the class and tell who is teaching him/her in the drawing. Write the name 
of the person who taught him/her on the chalkboard and let the child put his 
tally next to the word (or stick figure). Ask: 


Does anyone have a different person teaching them in their 
drawing? 


a7 


Inferring 


EVALUATION 


Inferring 


Affective 
development 


After all of the different teachers have been recorded on the chalkboard, let. 


each of the other children go to the chalkboard and put their tally beside the | 


| teacher that they portrayed in their drawings. 


Then ask: 


1. How many different people taught us something? 

2. How is that like or different from the way Anuk learns? 
3. What do you suppose would happen if everyone stopped 
teaching you? 


Note children who are consistently unable to make such predictions. As the 
year progresses, they may need encouragement. 


Activity 4: Display Posters 8 and 15. Direct the children’s attention to me 


young children in each picture. Ask: 


1. Who is taking care of the babies in these pictures? 
2. What can a baby learn from his big sister? 


Give the children time to tell of experiences teaching something to a baby. 


Activity 5: Tell the children there are no baby-sitters in Bali. Girls five years 


old or older take care of younger brothers and sisters. Ask: ~ 


1. How do you suppose the girls feel about taking care of 
babies? 

2. What are some af the things you have done to amuse a 
baby? 

3. How did you feel about it? 


Note: The children may be interested in having the book Go and Hush the 
Baby read to them. 


" 








AREA OF | Man’s rules and sanctions for the members of his society. 


EXPLORATION 


Picture interpretation 


Listening 


Sequence 10: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: Patterns of politeness and deference are well 
defined in the Balinese community. The children learn at an early age how to 
behave toward adults. They are taught never to stand so that their head is 
higher than an adult's head (even if the adult is sitting or lying down); to keep 
their voice down in an adult's presence; never to question their elders’ re- 
quests, orders, or opinions. Sharing, whether it be labor or the fruits of labor, 
is valued by the Balinese and violation is punished. The Balinese deal with 
quarrels by avoidance. Isolation is one of the worst possible punishments. 


Activity 1: Display Poster 8. Tell the children that the little boy in the fore- 
ground is Hul, a cousin of Anuk. Ask: 


What do you think is happening in this picture? 


Read the following episode to the children: 


No one will talk to Hul. No one will play with Hul. No one 
will have anything to do with him. Hul forgot that all Balinese 
are supposed to help each other whenever there is a need, and 
Hul did not help his friends chase the birds out of the rice 
fields. Hul is no longer their friend and they will stay away 
from him. There will be no word fights among the children, 
but no one will talk to him all day. Worst of all, Hul knows 
that everyone in the pekarangan knows he did not help. 


INTERPERSONAL | Ask: 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


. What happened in the story? 

. What do you think Hul should do? 

. Why do you think he should do that? 

How do you think the other boys would feel if he did that? 
. Has something like that ever happened to you? 

. What did you do? 

. As you think about it, do you think that was a good or a bad 
thing to do? 

8. Why do you think so? 

9. Is there anything you could have done differently? 


NOUMUPWN 


Let the children talk about when they think Hul will feel better. 


EVALUATION | You may wish to note responses which fit criteria discussed in the Evaluation 


for Activity 12, Unit |, Part 1, page T85. 


TY 


Activity 2: Display Posters 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, and 16. Tell the children that 
the Balinese have a rule that children should always stand or sit lower than a 
grownup, even if the adult is sitting or lying down. 

With one or two children, demonstrate situations such as: 


How the Balinese child could not stand if the teacher were on 
a low chair or sitting on the floor 


How the Balinese child would not sit on a stool if the teacher 
were seated on a low chair on the floor 


Have the children look carefully at the pictures to find out whether the 
children are obeying the rule. 


Activity 3: Develop a question or select an appropriate one from those 
listed below: 


What does your father/mother say you should do if someone 
hits you? 


What does your mother mean when she says, ““Remember 
your manners’’? 


What happens when you don’t obey the rules your mother 
and father make? 


Note: The purpose of this activity is to relate rules for behavior to the child’s 
own experience. Since norms of behavior differ from community to com- 
munity, the content should come from the children. 


Comparing | Activity 4: Have the children look again at Poster 11. Ask: 


1. What rule do you suppose the teacher has about where 
the children will sit? 

(If the children do not notice that the students are divided ac- 
cording to sex, call it to their attention. In fact, on all public 
occasions the people are grouped by sex.) 

2. How are the children in our classroom grouped? 

3. Is this like or different from the way the Bali children are 
grouped in the classroom? * ros 














Observing | Activity 5: Take the children on a short walk arou 
hood. Tell them to see how many reminders of 
P y 

lines painted on corridors or streets 

traffic lights. a 
stop signs m 

speed limit signs 
signs about littering — 


Let the children tell what they sa 
What other way 
ing? (To elicit a m«¢ 


to ask, “What does your mother do when she wants you to 
talk softly because someone is asleep?’’) 


| Note: If the neighborhood walk is not an appropriate activity for your class, 
, show the children the signs in a picture book. Then follow through on the rest 
of the activity. References: Talking Without Words; | Read Signs 


Inferring | Then ask: 


1. What signs told us about rules? 

2. Are there any signs that tell you it’s all right to sit or stand 
taller than the grownups? 

3. How do you know it’s all right? 


Note: Many children will be unable to respond to the last question. This is 
to be expected in an open question. There will be many questions to which 
there is no ‘right’ answer. 
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AREA OF | Man’s ways of expressing beliefs and emotions. 
EXPLORATION . 


Sequence 11:  Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Background Information: Ritual activities occupy much of the time of each 
Balinese. They call it ‘‘“work’’ because it is very arduous and involves a great 
deal of responsibility—every detail must be done precisely. Children play a 
great part in this ‘“work.”’ The girls help the mothers prepare offerings, and the 
boys help their fathers with cooking the feast. Little girls play an especially 
crucial role, for their dancing is a central part of the ritual. Little boys play in 
the orchestra (gamelan). 


Listening | Activity 1: Display Poster 15. Tell the children to look carefully at the picture 
and listen to find out what the mother and sister of Anuk are doing at the 
family shrine. 


All the people in the pekarangan were up before sunrise. 
The men walked to the rice fields to begin their day’s work. 
The women began the cooking and cleaning for the day. The 
mother of Anuk cooked enough rice for her family for the 
whole day. She gave the first serving of rice to the gods which 
the Balinese believe are in the shrines. 

The mother and sister of Anuk walked slowly toward the 
family shrine which was in the corner of the courtyard closest 
to the mountain. The mother of Anuk carried the bowI of rice. 
The sister of Anuk carried the baby. No one ate until the food 
had been given to the gods. 


Affective | Ask: 


development 1. What happened in the story? 


2. Why were Anuk’s mother and big sister taking rice to the 
family shrine? ‘a 
3. How do you think it maces Anuk’s mother feel togivet food wag 


at the shrine? ies a 












Encourage the children to talk about times when they hav 2 
to someone, such as: . 


picked flowers for their mother 
made something in kindergarten for t 
taken a present to a birthday party 


i 


DEVELOPING | Then ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS pad : 
4. How did you feel when \ ve something to __? 
5. How did the person yo ia 0 feel?” 
= 
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EVALUATION 


Picture interpretation 


Listening 


Affective 
development 


Comparing 


6. What can you say about how people feel when they do 
things for each other? 


Note responses according to criteria suggested in The Evaluation in Activity 12, 
Unit I, Part 1, page T85. 


Activity 2: Display Poster 10. Ask: 
What do you think is happening in the picture? 
Typical responses: 


| see red peppers. Mother is fixing food. 
Mother is showing her little girl how to do something. 


Tell the children to listen carefully to find out what is happening. 


The mother of Anuk is showing her little girl how to make 
little trays of offerings for the spirits. The little baskets are made 
from banana leaves. The mother of Anuk puts a small ball of 
rice, a flower, some salt, and some chili pepper in each small 
basket. In other baskets she puts peanuts, coconut meat, and 
eggs. Then the mother and the little girl walk around the 
pekarangan putting the little square baskets wherever they 
think a spirit might be. They put some on the wall gates, in the 
sleeping rooms, near the open pavilions, and in the rice sheds. 
This is the important work that they do. 


Ask: 


1. What happened in the story? 
2. Why do you suppose Anuk’s mother put flowers and red 
peppers on the rice? 


Have the children think for a moment about the prettiest thing they ever made. 
Then ask: 


3. How did you feel when you made something beautiful? 


Activity 3: Display Posters 12, 13, and 14. Review what is happening in the 
pictures. Ask: 


1. Which of these things would you most like to do? 
2. Do we do anything at school that is like something in any 
of these pictures? 


Direct the children’s attention to Poster 14. If the children have had instruments 
in kindergarten or first grade, ask: 


3. Do the boys play their instruments by striking them or by 
blowing? How can you tell? 

4. Which of our instruments are very much like those the boys 
have? 
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Recording data | Activity 4: Display the painting of the island (Sequence 8, Activity 34). 
Review with the children the items they have on the “island.” Ask: 


What new things could we add now that make you think of 





Bali? 
Have volunteers draw, cut out, and add such items as: eae, 
dancers stonecarvers children sitting low 
shrines boys playing music — girls with babies : od ¢ 
Ask: a +“ 


How does it happen we know more things to add now? — 


yl 





AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Listening 


Affective 
development 


Dramatization 





Man’s ways of expressing beliefs and emotions. 


Sequence 12: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Activity 5: Display Poster 16. Tell the children that Anuk’s mother is teaching 
his older sister to make palm leaf fans. There is to be a festival and the fans 
will decorate the posts of the houses and baskets of food. 

Then Display Poster 17. Tell the children to listen carefully as the following 
episode is read to find out what happens at festival times. 


Festival days in Bali are days of dancing, singing, and feast- 
ing. The people honor their gods by inviting the spirits of the 
gods to the feast. The Balinese believe that if the gods are not 
pleased with the festival preparations, the volcanoes will 
erupt, or the rice crops will fail, or the families will get sick. 

The women and girls work for many days before the feast. 
They fix special cakes and beautiful trays of fruit. The men 
and boys roast pigs, ducks, and chickens to feed all the 
people. Everything has to be just right. 

On the day of the festival the women dress in their best 
sarongs and walk in procession to the temple. They carry the 
trays of cakes and fruit on their heads. The women sing as 
they walk along. The men play drums and gongs. The pathway 
to the temple is decorated with bamboo poles, pennants, and 
banners. Inside the temple the temple dancers are getting 
ready to perform. 


Ask: 


. What happens on festival days in Bali? 

. Why do the people have festivals? 

. Who does the work getting ready for the festival? 

. How are the fancy foods and fruit carried to the festival? 
. How do you think the women and girls feel as they walk 
along? What makes you think so? 


a hwWnN = 


Direct attention to the children moving along with the procession. Ask: 


6. How do you think the children feel? 
7. Have you ever walked along beside people marching? 
8. How did you feel? 


Activity 6: Let a group of girls show how they would walk in the procession 


if they were Balinese girls. Perhaps a few of the other children would like to 
show how they would accompany them. 
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AREA OF 
EXPLORATION 


Listening 


Inferring 


Sequencing events 


Making pictures 


Relating titles to 
picture content 


Man’s ways of expressing beliefs and emotions. 


Sequence 13: Anuk’s Family of Bali 


Activity 7: Have the children look at Poster 18 as you read: 


Here are the temple dancers. Many girls want to become 
temple dancers. The girls take lessons every day. They wear 
beautiful gold-leaf costumes and golden crowns for the 
temple celebrations. The girls who are chosen to be temple 
dancers must live in the temple and practice and practice. 


1. What must a girl do if she wants to be a temple dancer? 
2. Why would a girl want to be a temple dancer? 


Typical responses: 


They wear pretty costumes. 
They get to live at the temple. 
They like to dance. 


Activity 8: Display Posters 12 and 18. Ask: 
Which do you think happens first? What makes you think so? 
Repeat the questions using Posters 16 and 17. 
Activity 9: — Have the children draw a picture to show some way the children 


helped get ready for the festival. 
Let the children tell about the picture. Ask the appropriate question: 


Who do you think helped (Mother) when he/she was doing ; i a 
this? . 










Or ask: 
Who do you think taught (Anuk’' 


Activity 10: Display Posters 12, 15, and | 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


CONTRIBUTING 
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CONTRIBUTING 
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CONTRIBUTING 
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Content samples 


CONTRIBUTING 
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Content samples 


CONTRIBUTING 
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Content samples 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place to 
stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 





Some_members_of_the family provide for the material-needs—ofthefamily. 
All members of the family are consumers. 


Working to obtain food, shelter, transportation 
Sharing space with relatives 

Conserving goods: managing the household 
Distributing goods: budgeting, planning shopping 


The family in its daily activities benefits from the technological modifications 
of the environment made by the greater society in which it lives. 


Dane public facilities: Bs subway, vee 


There is a balance of work and relaxation to satisfy social needs. _ 


Participating in nuclear family activities 

Participating in extended family activities 

Carrying some activities outside the family: marketing, baseball games, recre- 
ation centers 

Providing love and care for the children 


A_new environment sometimes requires people to adjust to _an_ unknown 
language. 


Learning a new language 

Seeking work where one can be understood 

Seeking the help of friends or relatives in performing tasks that require a second 
language 


A new environment may require people to schedule their lives differently. 


The more relaxed schedule of the rural area 
Meeting the clock-dominated schedules of work, school, and transportation 
in the city 


* 
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| _ 
KEY CONGEPTS ; 
Cultural Change “st 
Differences 
Modification : 
Tradition . ” 
OBJECTIVES 
The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main Idea. : 
They are greatly shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented in 
the master list on pages T25-T31. The number in parentheses following each 
objective refers to the corresponding objective in the master list. The teacher Z 
should review the objectives carefully before proceeding with planning for : 


any unit. 


Developing concepts (1) 
Making comparisons (2) ; 
Indicating relationships (3) 
Developing generalizations (4) 
Applying generalizations (5) 
Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) = — 
Formulating hypotheses (8) - 
Exhibiting sensitivity to the felines of others (9) a 
Thinking autonomously (15) 
Obtaining information from representational material (19) 

Using map skills (20) ' 


Although these objectives are stressed particularly, the teacher should imple- .. 
ment additional objectives where appropriate. oy os ; 


| NOTE TO TEACHERS 


MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


DEVELOPING 
CONCEPTS 


UNIT | 


Part 1: The Kuria Family of Kenya 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


9” X 12” and 12” X 18” construction paper 

Crayons 

Chartpaper 

Globe 

Small paper flags of Kenya, United States, Indonesia 
Plasticine to attach flags to globe 

Clock (that will enable children to see workings, if possible) 
Magazines (for children to find pictures of large cities) 


Books 

The Coconut Thieves, by Janina Domanska, edited by Catherine Fournier. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Jambo, Sunguro: Tales from East Africa, by Eleanor B. Heady. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, Inc., New York. 

Poems from Black Africa, edited by Langston Hughes. Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


African Firebrand, Kenyatta of Kenya, by Jules Archer. Julian Messner, Inc. 
(1969), New York. 

Child of Two Worlds, by Mugo R. Gatheru. Routledge Publishing House (1964), 
London. 

Facing Mount Kenya, by Jomo Kenyatta. Secker and Warburg (1953), London. 


Opener 


Discuss with the children what can be seen in a big city. If the children are 
totally unfamiliar with large cities, have them look through magazines for 
pictures. 
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Then have the children draw a picture to answer the question: 


1. What would you see in a city? 


Note: Arrange to have the children share their pictures with the class in some 
way. Pictures may be put on top of desks and members of the class walk 
around looking at each picture. Each child may hold up his picture in front 
of the class and tell about it. The teacher may write from dictation a topic 
sentence for each child’s picture and read these to the class. 


Arrange the finished drawings along the chalkboard. Have individual chil- 
dren move the pictures to form groups of those they think belong together by 
asking: 


2. Which pictures of things we see in the city belong together? 
What makes you think so? 

3. What name can we give this group of pictures? 

4. Could we put some of these pictures in a different group? 


As the children suggest adding a different picture to a group, ask: 


5. Would the name of the group still be a good name if we 
added this to it? 


Typical responses: 





Things to Ride On Traffic Things Buildings 

trucks stop-and-go-light movie 

bus stop sign offices 

helicopter stores 
houses 
apartments 

Traffic People Going to a Fire 

policeman fire engine 

stop-and-go-light fireman 


Note: Between each of these major questions you will probably have to 
formulate additional questions depending on the feedback you are receiving 
from the children. When you ask the children to group pictures (Question 2) 
many of them will not remember the original focus for drawing and will make 
such responses as, “| would put Mary’s and Joe’s together because they both 
have a sun in the picture.” Such grouping may represent a child’s level of 
thinking. Another child may respond immediately when the teacher says, 
“Remember the question was . . .’’ with such remarks as,’‘Oh, no, Joe’s goes 
with Bill’s because they’re both things in the city park.” The child should 
group as he sees it—there is no right or wrong grouping—but he should be 
encouraged to move toward that level of abstraction of which he is capable 
and that is appropriate to the question. 

Question 4 is planned to encourage flexibility in thinking. At the beginning 
of the year, the children may not see the possibility of an object’s being placed 
in more than one group. However, offer the question so that children will 
become accustomed to the idea that the teacher is suggesting there is more 
than one possible response. 


- EVALUATION | Teachers should listen carefully to the reasons children give for grouping 
___-| their pictures, and note the number of responses that fall into each of the 
following categories: 


a. Those in which pictures are put together because of some 
common feature which is expressed by a class label. For 
example, “. . . because they’re buildings’’ or ‘’. . . traffic.” 


b. Those in which pictures are put together because of simi- 
larities in color, texture, shape, etc., (that is, because of a 

concrete characteristic). For example, ‘‘I’d put the fire engine 
and the bus together because they are both red (or they both 
have wheels). 


c. Those in which pictures are put together because the child 
has seen them together or in some other way are a part of 
the child’s own experience. For example, “I'd put the traffic 
lights together because my daddy always stops when the 
light turns red.’’ 


d. Another category is a mixed one. Children put two pic- 
tures together for one kind of reason and then add a third 
_ for another. 


| In addition, note (perhaps by tallying) each time a child suggests, without 
prompting, that a picture might be put in more than one group. A tally can 

/ also be made of the number of changes made when Question 4 is asked. 
_ A record should be kept of the class responses and the results compared 
| with later grouping and labeling exercises. In time there will probably be a 

| reduction of c and d type responses and an increase in a and b. There will ; 
also probably be an increase in Flexibility. 
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MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 


ORGANIZING IDEA 
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EVALUATION 


fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 1: The Kuria Family 


Activity 1: Briefly explore with the children the makeup of the text. Point 
out the Table of Contents and the family name at the beginning of each story. 
Invite the children to share with the class any ideas they have about families, 
such as: 


| saw a family that lived in an apartment house. 

| was in a wedding once when my aunt got married. 

| saw a girl running in a field. 

We went to the Chinese New Year's parade. It’s in the book. 
A boy and girl were carrying bread. It wasn’t wrapped. 


Note: It may be necessary to set a model of reporting if the children do not 
respond. The teacher may say, “‘I will tell you something | saw. | saw. . .” 


The children need not make any statements of interpretations at this time, 
only observations. However, note those students who make spontaneous com- 
parisons between what they see and their own experience. The number of 
comparisons should increase as the year’s study progresses. 


Activity 2: Have the children look at the pictures of the Kuria family on pages . 
6-19. Tell them to look carefully at the pictures: 


For something they do not understand. 
To find one thing they can tell about the Kuria family. 


After the students have had time to examine the pictures, ask: 







Are there some things in the pictures you did not understate 


List on chartpaper any questions the children raise. (Retain this | 
be used in Activity 17.) 


Note: The data provided in the text and episodes may 1 O\ 
to all the questions the children raise. It may be necessar ae ofer 


reference work or a resource person for this ae 


Gib eis ee ‘ ___ | Note: Some classes are helped if they have a target in a task, such as, ‘‘Let’s 
_ | see if the class can say five things about the Kuria family.” Make tally marks 
on the chalkboard as the contributions are given. 
Encourage o observations. Some inferences may be given. Note any incorrect 
inferences and check them later when there has been adequate intake of 
information. 
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MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 


ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place to 
stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 2: The Kuria Family 


Activity 3: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 6 and 7. Direct 
their attention to the picture of the man and two children. Tell them that the 
large picture shows a man named Daniel Kuria and his two children. Have 
the students identify the adult in the picture as Mr. Kuria, the father. Tell them 
the boy’s name is Muchaba and the little girl’s name is Ngina. Explain that 
Mr. Kuria has just come home from work. Ask: 


What do you think Muchaba is asking his father to do? 
Typical responses: 


Read a story 
Play a game 


Then explain that Mr. Kuria grew up on a farm not far from the city where he 
and his family live now, and that his children like to have him tell them stories 
about the farm. Tell the children that the small picture on the page shows Mr. 
Kuria’s two brothers who still live on the farm with the grandparents. 


Note: The purpose of this lesson is to introduce the members of the Kuria 
family and to establish the fact that the family has a rural background but 
now lives in the city. 

A study of family tree will come in Unit IV, Part 2 at which time the children 
may, if they wish, refer back to the genealogy of this family. 


Read the following episode to the children: 















been watching some boys playing outside in t 
‘Father, did you play games when you were a litt! 

asked Muchaba. ac 
f “Oh, yes,” said Mr. Kuria. “I used t 
/ when | lived on your grandfather’ 
“Now we live in Nairobi,’” said \ 
for the railroad.” ae 
“Yes, we live in the city but ) 
still live on the farm. When 
ward and | had to take 


Affective 
development 


uv 


Discuss 


“Sometimes we would pretend we were warriors and 
challenge other boys to a fight. We would name everything 
we could see and challenge the other boys to fight for owner- 
ship. We would call out: 

‘Goats are ours, Sheep are ours. 

Sky is ours, Sun is ours. 

Dare you to fight?’* 

“The other team would wrestle with us. The winners were 
the boys who held the other team down. Your grandfather 
would be very angry with us if we let the goats and cows 
scatter while we played the game.” 

“Last time we were at the farm, Ngina and | played a game 
with Uncle Joseph,’” said Muchaba. ‘| hid under the feed 
shed and Uncle Joseph and Ngina couldn’t find me.” 

Mr. Kuria picked up his newspaper. ‘Enough story telling 
for now,” he said. ““You and Ngina go and see if you can 
help your mother fix supper. | want to read the newspaper 
now.” 


the episode using the following question sequence: 


1. What was the story about? 

(This question is intentionally open-ended so that all chil- 
dren will have an opportunity to respond with whatever 
information they can recall. Additional questions such as, 
“What work did Mr. Kuria do when he was a little boy?” 
“What does he do now?’’ may be needed to recall pertinent 
information.) 

2. How do you think Muchaba’s father felt after he finished 
telling the story? What makes you think so? 


If the children respond to Question 2 with remarks from their own experience, 


such as, 


“My father wants to read the paper, too,’’ ask: 


3. What does this tell you about how people feel after they 
have worked all day? 


*From Child of Two Worlds, A Kikuyu’s Story, by R. Mugo Gatheru. Copyright 1964 by R. Mugo 


Gatheru. Reprinted by permission of Praeger Publishers, Inc. and Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 


London. 
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MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 3: The Kuria Family 


Intake of | Activity 4: Have the children look at the picture on page 8. Tell them that 
information | Mrs. Kuria is cooking supper. Ask: 


What do you see that would help Mrs. Kuria get supper ready? 
(Keep asking, ‘“‘What else?’’ until the children are alerted 
to the sink, running water, the counter, etc., as well as pans 
as aids in cooking.) 


Then ask: 


What do you see in the picture that might bother Mrs. Kuria 
as she cooks? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out what 
Mrs. Kuria does while supper is cooking. 


Mrs. Kuria smiled at her little girl. “Are you hungry Ngina?”’ 
she asked. ‘Supper won't be ready for about an hour. Get 
your doll and play while | get supper.’’ 

Mrs. Kuria took a banana out of the cupboard and peeled it. 
“Would you like this banana, Ngina?’’ she asked. 

Ngina took the banana and sat down on a chair. She pre- 
tended she was feeding her doll. 

Mrs. Kuria sang softly to herself as she fixed a stew of 
chicken, carrots, ue and sweet pots Sy leoree) at —— = 












ayy put the Bicker stew on to ae MY wick 
“Then we will go outside and you can play 
for awhile. We will take him one of the banar 
ward brought from the farm.’” : 
Mrs. Kuria and Ngina went out of the 
Mrs. Kuria sat down to tal 





EXPLORING | Activity 5: 


: =o ad 
Have the children look: the 3. Ask: 
FEELINGS 
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4. What did Mrs. Kuria do for Ngina? 

5. Has anything like this ever happened to you or someone 
you know? 

6. How did you/he feel? 

7. Why do you suppose you/he felt that way? 


EVALUATION | Note the responses to Question 5. It should be possible to categorize them into 
two or perhaps three groups as follows: 


a. Those that show the child has grouped the abstract idea 
behind the action and responds something like this, ‘“Grown- 
ups sometimes want to get out and talk or do jobs, and kids 
wish they could stay.” 


b. Those that refer to the feelings involved but are associated 
with the particular action in the episode. For example, ‘‘My 
mommy sometimes wants me to go away and play when she’s 
busy talking.’”” 


c. Those that refer to the action rather than the feelings. For 
example, “My mommy once gave me a banana.” 





MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 4: The Kuria Family 


Intake of | Activity 6: Have the children look carefully at page 9 to see what is happen- 
information | ing in the picture. 
Let the children tell what they think may happen as Muchaba and Ngina go 
to bed. 
Read the following episode to the children: 


“Are you tired, Muchaba? Do you want to go to bed?” 
asked Mrs. Kuria. 
“Not yet,’” said Muchaba. ‘‘Tell me about my name again.” 
“My name, too,” said Ngina. 
“All right,” said their mother. ‘‘But then you go to bed.”’ 
Mrs. Kuria sat down on the bed and began her story. 
“One day, before Ngina was born, the president of our 
country came to Nairobi to talk to the people. Your father 
and | went to hear him. The president had brought his wife 
with him. She was very beautiful. Her name was Negina. | 
told your father that if we had a little girl | would name her 
after the wife of the president.” 
“And you did have a little girl. And you did name her 
Ngina,’’ interrupted Muchaba. ‘Now tell me how | got my = 
name,” 
“You, Muchaba, are named after your grandfather. You 
are Muchaba, son of Daniel. Your father is Daniel, son of F 7 
NITED Your grandfather is passe son of Daniel. : 











Daniel, son a Muchas In our fannie gard 


ner 
as 
grandsons have ihe same name. 


Let the students tell how Muchaba and Ngin 

all the children to understand the rotati 

that Muchaba was named for his gra 
Then ask: ' 


When do you thin 
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Organizing 
information 


Sequencing 
events 


Writing 
titles 


Recognizing 
the power of 
titles 


EVALUATION 


Note: The children in the Kuria family do not have strict rules about time for 
bed. This point will be referred to again in Unit III. 


Activity 7: Recall the content of the episodes and list the evening activities 
in Muchaba’s household as the children respond. This listing will provide a 
wider choice of content and will make the children less dependent on the 
picture as the children draw a picture that answers the question: 


What happened in the evening at Muchaba’s house? 


Then let the children meet briefly in pairs to explain their pictures to each 
other. 
Select several pictures of different content and ask: 


Which of these happened first? Next, etc.? 
Stand the pictures along the chalkboard ledge and ask: 


If | asked you to choose three pictures that showed very 
different kinds of things happening, which ones would you 
choose? Why? 


Let the children suggest three pictures, stressing that there is room for different 
ideas about what choice could be made. 

When there is a certain amount of agreement on three that are quite differ- 
ent, let a group put them on the bulletin board. Ask: 


What do you think would be a good name for our bulletin 
board? 


Write the label and let a child place it on the bulletin board. 


OR: Give the children two or three titles of different levels of inclusiveness 
and abstractness. Ask: 


Which title (or name) do you think would be best for our 
bulletin board? 
Why did you choose that one? 


Discuss with the children which title ‘tells the most’’ about the bulletin board. 
If children first write or tell their own titles for the bulletin board (or for each 


of the three chosen pictures) it will be possible for the teacher to evaluate them 
on the basis of level of Abstraction. That is: 


a. A more abstract and even more inclusive title would: be, 
“Listening to Mrs. Kuria telling stories.”’ 


b. At the next level are somewhat less concrete and more 
inclusive titles, such as, ‘“Ngina playing with her doll.’’ 


c. Titles that refer to a specific concrete incident or item are 
at the lowest level of abstraction, such as, ‘’Ngina and her 
doll’’ (or just, ““Ngina’’). 
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The results of this exercise should be recorded (e.g., the level a, b, or c) along- 


side each child’s name and compared with later labeling exercises. | 
It is expected that children will make more inclusive and abstract titles Ts 

after discussion about, ‘‘Which title do you think would be best for our bul- ; 

letin board and why.’” . Mf 
Note that there should be no teacher ‘‘direction’’ toward the title she favors = 


since the psychological basis for this kind of learning is that it is achieved 
through the student’s own actions. : 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Map skills 


Intake of 
information 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 5: The Kuria Family 


Activity 8: Tell the children that the Kuria family lives in a big city in Kenya, 
Africa. The city is called Nairobi. 

Ask the children to examine the globe. Identify it as a replica of our planet 
Earth and have the children recall the previous globe lessons by identifying: 


The land and water areas. 
The position of our nation, the position of the Indonesian 
Islands, and the position of Kenya. 


Make a small replica of the flag of Kenya (see the World Almanac). Attach it 
to the globe in its proper location. Add the flag of our country and the In- 
donesian flag to the globe. 

Continue the globe study with these questions: 


Looking at the land and water on the globe, what different 
ways do you think a person might use to get to Kenya from 
the United States? 

Is Kenya closer to the United States or to Bali? 


Ask the children about plane trips they may have taken. Was there time for 
one or two meals? Did they sleep all night? 

Tell the class that if they flew from (their home) to Nairobi it would take 
about hours if they didn’t stop off anyplace. (It’s about 19 hours from 
California. Adjust in terms of take-off point.) Relate the time in terms of break- 
fast, lunch, dinner, watch TV, sleep, etc. 





Note: Throughout the study every effort should be made to help the children 
understand that they are studying about one family in a city. They are not 
studying Africa. In a later grade they will study a community in Nigeria. As 
they progress through the grades the children should become increasingly 
aware of the diversity of life-style and environment throughout the continent 
of Africa. 


Activity 9: Have the children look carefully at the picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuria on page 10 as the following episode is read to them. 


Before the Kuria family came to Nairobi, they lived on 
i~ Grandfather's farm in the country. When Mr. Kuria came to the 
city from the farm, he had to find a place for his family to live. 
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Organizing | Activity 10: To help the children organize their information, develop the 


information 


Until Mr. Kuria found an apartment, Mrs. Kuria and the chil- 
dren had to stay on the farm. Mr. Kuria had to stay in the city 
alone. Sometimes the children did not see their father for 
many weeks. 

Finally, Mr. Kuria found an apartment. He knew his family 
would like it. The apartment was in a two-story building. It 
had a kitchen, a living room, two bedrooms, and a bathroom. 

Now the family is all together in the city. 

Mrs. Kuria likes the apartment because there are many 
neighbors to talk to. But she misses the many flowers that 
grow in the country. Mr. Kuria likes the apartment because 
he can see the snow-capped mountains in the distance. 


Stop reading at this point. Ask the children to look at the picture on page 11 to 
see what Mrs. Kuria did about the missing flowers. 
Then continue reading: 


Mrs. Kuria picked up the breakfast dishes. She was talking 
VY to her husband as she worked. ‘Will you take care of the chil- 
dren while | go to the market to shop? | have to get some things 

for supper.”’ 

Mr. Kuria finished his coffee. “Will you be gone long? What 
do you have to buy?” he asked. 

“Oh, | won't be gone long,’’ Mrs. Kuria answered. “| have 
to get some cornmeal, canned milk, soap, and charcoal for 
the jiko. | thought | would stop at the butcher shop and have 
the butcher cook some beef for us in his big charcoal stove. 
The meat will be hot when | get home.”’ 

Mrs. Kuria shops every day. She likes to shop in the open 
stores that are close to the apartment house. Mrs. Kuria often 
carries her packages on top of her head. She was taught to 
carry things this way when she was a little girl. Her people 
have been carrying their packages this way for many years. 












following chart. If a large percentage of the children are not wet read 


to each item listed. Ask: 


What did the Kuria family need before nes could b r 
in the city? 


After it has been established that the Kurias need 
the chart and then ask: 


What did people do to help the Ki 
live? 


The obvious answer to the question abo 
and rented an apartment, but to h 
played a role in this, ask: ws 


Where did Mrs. Kuria and the children stay before Mr. Kuria 
found an apartment? 


After entering the responses on the chart, ask: 


How do you suppose Mr. Kuria felt being so far from his 
family? 


Help the children establish that now that the Kuria family has a place to live, 
they still have needs, by asking: 


What does the Kuria family need now? 
If the children give each item of food, ask: 
What can | call all of these things? 


If they do not suggest a general term, record each item on the chart. Then 
ask: 


What did people do to help them get this? 


After the children produce the obvious answer—that Mrs. Kuria went to the 
market to get things to eat— have the children look at the picture of the market. 
Tell them that this is the open market where Mrs. Kuria has gone to buy vegeta- 
bles. Ask: 


1. What do you see in the picture? 

(Ask additional questions if necessary to direct attention to 
dress, the different ways people are carrying packages, the 
greenery, streetlights, electric wires, and covered market 


stalls.) 
2. Are there other people who helped Mrs. Kuria get food for 
the family? 


If the children suggest the sellers in the market, ask them where it should be 
added to the chart. 








What did/does the Kuria family need? What did people do about the needs? 





Mr. Kuria rented an apartment. 
A house The grandparents allowed Mrs. Kuria 7 
and the children to stay at the farm. 





Milk, etc. (or food) Mrs. Kuria shopped at the market. 
People sold things at the market. 





Charcoal 


Note: This chart will be referred to throughout the study of the Kuria family. 


DEVELOPING | Activity 11: Discuss the shopping patterns with which the children are 
GENERALIZATIONS | familiar by asking: 
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1. About how often does your mother/father shop for food? 
2. How does she get the food home? 
3. Where does she put the food when she brings it home? 


Tell the children that Mrs. Kuria does not have a refrigerator. Then ask: 


4. What would happen if Mrs. Kuria bought food for a week 
when she goes to market? 

5. What difference in shopping do you think it makes not 
to have a refrigerator? 


Organizing | Direct attention to the picture of Mr. Kuria and the children outside the 
information | apartment. Ask: 


What do you think Mr. Kuria and the children did while Mrs. 
Kuria shopped? 
Is there someplace Mr. Kuria should be added to the chart? 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


EVALUATION 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 6: The Kuria Family 


Activity 12: Have the children examine the picture of mother and child 
on page 11. Ask: 


1. What do you think is happening in the picture? 

2. What do you think might have happened to make Ngina 
act this way? 

3. From the picture, how do you think Ngina feels? 


Typical responses: 


The little girl is shy. 

She is tired and fussy. 

Her brother teased her. 

She missed her mother when she went shopping. 


4. Why do you think she is leaning on her mother? 
5. What does this tell you about the way Ngina feels toward 
her mother? 
6. What feelings do you think the mother has toward her 
little girl? 
7. What do you think Mrs. Kuria will do for Ngina? 
8. Has anything like this ever happened to children you 
know? 
9. What caused them to feel this way? 
10. What does this tell you about how some small children 
feel? 


Questions such as these are particularly useful in assessing feelings and atti- 
tudes. The discussion may be taped for subsequent analysis or a checklist 
may be used by an observer to record behaviors which fit the categories below 
(or the teacher may record from memory after the discussion). 


Sensitivity (especially Questions 3,5, and 6). = 

wa a. Responses that go beyond the obvious. For example, + 
“She wants her mother.” “She feels sad.”’ 
b. Responses that are ‘‘obvious” or superficial but accurate. 
For example, ‘’She’s sucking her finger.” 
c. Responses that are irrelevant or otherwise indicate lack 
of appropriate’ recognition of feeling. For example, ‘She 
has cute shoes.’” ““She’s dumb.’’ 
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Role playing 


Decentering (especially Question 8). 

a. Responses that describe situations that are similar in terms 
of dynamics and/or feelings. For example, ‘‘When my little 
brother feels bad, he crawls onto his bed.” 

b. Responses which describe situations which are similar in 
superficial detail. For example, ‘‘Sometimes | put my head 
in my mother’s lap when I’m playing.” 

c. Responses which are irrelevant. For example, “I knew a 
girl who looked like that once.” 


As the year progresses, one would hope to see a larger proportion of responses 
in the a category on each criterion in similar exercises. Comparisons may be 
made with subsequent activities keeping in mind that different content will 
have an effect on responses. 

Note particularly those children who seem unable to respond to the ques- 
tions or whose responses are consistently punitive. Additional opportunity 
to explore feelings may be indicated. 


If the children do not respond to the picture, the following episode may be 
read to give the story continuity and create a situation to which the children 
may respond. 


Mrs. Kuria’s shopping took longer than she had expected. 
When she got home, Mr. Kuria met her at the door. 

““Muchaba has been playing with his toys, but Ngina has 
been fussing,’ said Mr. Kuria. 

“Perhaps she is tired,’’ answered his wife. 

Mrs. Kuria sat down at the kitchen table and Ngina came 
and put her head in her mother’s lap. 

“What's the matter with my girl?’” asked Mrs. Kuria. 

Ngina said nothing. 

“Do you want to play with Muchaba?”’ 

“No,” said Ngina. ‘No!’ 

“Well, just stay here and rest until you want to tell me.” 

After a long time Ngina turned around and looked at her 
mother. “I couldn’t find you,’’ she said. 


Children may be given an opportunity to tell what they think the mother would 
have done and how the mother would have responded to the child’s feelings 
of insecurity. Role-play the solution. 


Typical responses: 


“Well, I'm home now.” 
“But, Daddy was here.”’ 
‘| had to go to the store. | got you some candy.” 


DEVELOPING | Activity 13: Direct the children’s attention to the chart developed in Activity 


GENERALIZATIONS 
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10. Ask: 
1. What did Ngina need? Who helped her? How shall we 


put this on the chart? (Typical response: ‘‘Love’”’ or a drawn 
heart.) 

2. What did Mr. Kuria do for his children while his wife 
shopped? How shall we put this on the chart? (Typical re- 
sponse: ‘’Baby-sit.’’) 

3. When you look at our chart can you tell us something 
about the things the Kuria family needs? (Typical response: 
“They need a house and something to eat.’’) 

4. What can you say about what people do to get what they 
need? (Typical responses: ‘‘We had to hunt for a bigger 
house.”” ‘The Kurias shopped for food.” ‘They rented a 
house.’’) 


_ EVALUATION | Listen carefully to the responses to Questions 3 and 4 and note the level of 
Abstraction of each child’s response. One method of categorizing responses 
for this purpose is as follows: 


a. Those that include several items in one sentence. For 
example, ‘They need a house and food.” 

b. Those that refer to ‘others’ but still refer to one specific 
incident involving the Kurias. For example, ‘They shopped 
for food.” 

c. Those that refer to personal experiences. For example, 
“We had to hunt for a bigger house.” 


In Question 4 there is a possibility of another category for responses that 
actually refer to people in general rather than to ‘‘We”’ or ‘‘the Kurias.’’ 


} 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Intake of 
information 


Organizing | 


information 
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People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 7: The Kuria Family 


Activity 14: Have the children look carefully at the picture of the children 
in the doorway on page 12. Ask: 


Why do you suppose the children have come to the Kuria 
apartment? 


Then have the students listen carefully to the following episode to find out 
what the children see and what Mrs. Kuria tells them. 


One day Ngina was very sick. She had a high fever. She 
said that her ears hurt. 

Mrs. Kuria looked at Ngina. She put her hand on Ngina’s 
forehead. Ngina felt hot. ‘l think Ngina has the mumps,” 

Be said Mrs. Kuria to Muchaba. ‘‘We must keep her quiet. She 
must have plenty of rest.’’ 

Muchaba wanted his little sister to feel better. He got 
some ants from an anthill and put them in a glass jar. Ngina 
watched the ants for a long time. When she got tired of look- 
ing at the ants, Mrs. Kuria told Muchaba to take the ants 
back to the anthill. 

Next, Muchaba brought Ngina a lizard he had found. He 
put the lizard in another glass jar. He also put some sticks 
in so that the lizard could crawl on them. 

Muchaba told all his friends about Ngina. The children 
came to the Set ie yasses to see oN = wes 


What else does the Kuria ati y neec ve should add to 
our chart? Oy “ey : 
What do they do eo 






MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Affective 
development 





People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 8: The Kuria Family 


Activity 16: Have the children look at the pictures on page 13. Identify the 
lady sitting on the sofa as Mr. Kuria’s sister, Nyambura. Explain that Nyambura 
has been away at school studying to become a teacher. Ask: 


Which picture shows how Nyambura came to Nairobi? 


Tell the children that Ngina did not remember Nyambura. She was shy and 
stood by her father. Ask: 


What did Nyambura do to make friends with Ngina? 
How do you think Muchaba felt? What makes you think so? 


Tell the students that Nyambura will teach in the school shown in the picture 
at the top of the page. The children are having a physical education lesson. 
They are rolling small balls. The first ball across the line wins. 

Then read the following episode to the children: 


f 


4 Muchaba was full of questions. ‘‘Are you going to stay 
with us?2”’ he asked. 
“Yes, for a while,’” said Nyambura. ‘I will live with you 
and teach in Nairobi.’ 
“Will | go to your school?’”’ asked Muchaba. 
“Yes, when you are old enough,” answered his aunt. 
Muchaba remembered that Nyambura was a good story- 
teller. 
“Tell me the story of the coconut thieves,’’ begged Muchaba. 
‘Just one story tonight,”” said Nyambura. “I must save some 
stories for other nights.’”” 
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Sequencing 
events 


Writing 
titles 


EVALUATION 


Jambo, Sungura! - 

Poems from Black Africa 
“The Little Bird” 
“The Paddling Song”’ 
“Play Song” 


Let the children illustrate their favorite part from a tale read to them. Give 
them an opportunity to tell what is happening in. their picture and place it 
along the chalk ledge. Have the children arrange. the illustrations in their 
proper order. 


OR: Tell the children to pretend to be Muchaba. Have them choose and illus- 
trate the poem they think Muchaba likes best. 

Have each child dictate a sentence telling why they think that a particular 
poem is Muchaba’s favorite. Type or write the caption for each child’s picture. 


Note: Many teachers have found that the use of the tape recorder facilitates 
this activity. It allows the teacher to give full attention to the child and his 
listeners and enables the teacher to type or write at a more convenient time. 


Have the children arrange their pictures and captions on the bulletin board. 
Ask: 


What do you think would be a good name for the bulletin 
board? 


Compare the results of this exercise with those from Activity 7. Any improve- 
ment will be shown by an increase in the number of abstract/inclusive titles. 
Whatever the result, teachers should not direct students toward abstract la- 
beling by hinting at what they consider to be the best titles. Instead they should 
ask them for titles that, ‘tell the most about our bulletin board’ and then ask 
them, ‘“‘which seem to you to tell the most?’’ 


Activity 18: Have the children make a large folder in which they can keep 
pictures and written exercises. Later these materials may be made into a 


booklet. at ® 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Tallying as a 
recording device 


Intake of 
information 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 9: The Kuria Family 


Activity 19: Have the children look again at the pictures of the Kuria family 
on pages 6-13 to answer the question: 


What does the Kuria family spend money for? 


Then ask each child to draw at least three things that he saw in the pictures 
that cost money. 

As the first child gives his list, write (or sketch) the items on the chalkboard. 
Then ask: 


How many of you had (a sofa) on your list? 
Let each child record his tally in the proper place. Then ask: 
Who has something else? 


Continue until each child has had an opportunity to list his items or to record 
his tally. The list will probably be similar to the one shown below: 


couch / / // / dishes / / 

bookcase / / / apartment //////// 
books / TOOdy/ a 

clothes ////// bed / / / 


table and chairs / / / tablecloth / / / / 


Some children will offer a class grouping such as furniture; others will offer 
specific items. If a specific item is offered after a class item is listed on the 
board, ask: 


Can | add your item to something already listed on the board? 


If the child does not recognize the group word, list the item. 
If the chart developed in Activity 10 is extensive enough, the class can refer 
to it and suggest items that cost money. 


Activity 20: Tell the children to look carefully at the pictures on pages 14 
and 15 to find out how Mr. Kuria earns money for his family. 

Then direct the children’s attention to the picture of traffic. Help the chil- 
dren identify the shops where Mr. Kuria works (center of picture). Ask: 
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Are most of the people going to or coming out of work? How 
can you tell? 

How many different ways do you see that Mr. Kuria might 
get to work? 


* | Have the children look at the three pictures of Mr. Kuria at work. Ask: 


Explain 


What do you see in the pictures? 

What kind of work do you think he does? 
(Some children will respond from only one picture, such 
as, ‘‘He writes letters.’ ‘He works in an office.’ Others — 
may make such an inference as, “I think he’s a boss.’’) 

With whom is Mr. Kuria working? 


to the children that there are people of many different nations living 


in Kenya who live and dress according to their own way of life. The Asian in 
the picture is one who always wears a turban on his head. 

Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following epfeade to 
find out what Mr. Kuria needs to know to do his job well. 


a 


DEVELOPING | Discuss 
GENERALIZATIONS 


192 


Mrs. Kuria called to her husband. ‘‘Your coffee is ready. 
You will have to hurry or you will miss your bus.” 
Mr. Kuria works for the railroad. He rides the bus to work. 
He and Mrs. Kuria are saving money to buy a car. It will be 
another year or two before they have enough money saved. 
At the railroad shops Mr. Kuria has his own desk and office. 
He is the boss of the repair shop. He knows how to fix the 
big engines that pull the railroad cars. 
Sometimes Mr. Kuria goes into the repair shop. He asks the 
men who work there if they are having any problems with 
the machinery. He helps them replace broken parts. He also 
checks the wheels of the engines to make sure that there are 
no flat spots. They must be perfectly round. 
Mr. Kuria knows how to speak three languages: Kikuyu, 
Swahili, and English. He can talk to the workers in any one - 
of the three languages. 
When Mr. Kuria was a voune boy he lived part of the time 
with his uncle in Naironr. By es in the os he could ge 









he got Mr. acs a ae at the railroad sees | 
When Mr. Kuria finished high school, h 
study about trains. When he finished 


of the whole repair shop. 
the episode by asking the fol 


1. What job did M 
vt ie did he do 





EVALUATION 


Answers to Questidn 3 can be categorized in the same way as in Activity 13. 
Note the changes in the incidence of responses to each category. Encourage 
an increase in more abstract and inclusive responses by repeating the ques- _ 
tion and adding, “‘not just for Mr. Kuria but for anyone.” 


Activity 21: To help the children express the idea that distance influences 
man’s behavior, have the children look again at the picture of the traffic and 
ask the following question sequence: 


1. What did you find out about the way Mr. Kuria goes to 
work? 

2. Why do you suppose so many people are walking instead 
of riding? 

3. If Mr. Kuria wanted to walk to work, what do you think 
he would have to do? 





MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 10: The Kuria Family 


Intake of | Activity 22: Have the children look carefully at the pictures on pages 16 
information | and 17. Discuss the pictures by asking: 


What do you see in the pictures? 

What are the people doing? 

What do you notice in the streets? In the shops? 
With whom is Mr. Kuria shopping? 

At what shops did Mr. Kuria stop? 


Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following episode to find 
out why Mr. Kuria is out shopping. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kuria often take the children to visit their 
grandfather’s farm. One day Mrs. Kuria told her husband that 
she thought the children would have a better time staying 
at the farm during the rainy season than they would staying 
inside the apartment. She felt the apartment was too small 
and the children did not have enough room to run and play. 

“| like the farm,’” said Muchaba. ‘I like to play in the sheds. 
There are lots of animals to play with. And Uncle Joseph 
always tells me good stories.’” 

“If we are going to the farm,” said Mr. Kuria, “we should 

UV get some presents for Grandmother. | know she likes aa 
coffee and candy sticks.’’ 

“| promised to bring her some new headscarves the next 
time we came,”’ said Mrs. Kuria. 

“The children may come shopping \ 
Kuria. ‘‘You go to the department stor 
the Asian shops.” , 
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“Well, Muchaba, on the farm we don’t need a watch,”’ 
answered Mr. Kuria. ‘‘We always know when it is time to get 
| up because the sun rises in the sky, the cows bellow, and the 
: rooster crows. We can tell when to bring the cows back to 
be milked by the coolness of the afternoon and by the evening 
mist that forms around the mountain, hiding it from our view. 

“Here in the city everything is done by the clock. . .” 


Interrupt the story here to ask the children to tell about the times they use the 
= clock to regulate their day. 


Typical responses: 


So that | will not miss the bus. 
So that | will know when it is time to go out to recess. 


When it is lunchtime. 

; When it is time to go home. 

| When it is time for my favorite TV show. 
Then ask: 


If you were out playing and could not see a clock, how would 
you know it was lunchtime? 


Continue reading the episode: 


“Here in the city everything is done by the clock. | look 
at my watch to see if it is time to go to work, if it is time for 
lunch, if it is time to go back to work. We work until the clock 
tells us it is time to quit for the day. We wait for news time on 

F the radio. In the city it is time for the bus! Hurry, hurry or you 
will miss the bus. It is time for work. Hurry, hurry or you will 
be late. It is time for the stores to close. Hurry, hurry or you 
cannot buy coffee. It is time for the mailman, it is time for the 
schoolbell to ring. Everything in the city depends on the clock. 
| wish | were going to the farm with you. Nobody rushes 
around to get things done on time there, but everything is 
done anyway that needs to be done.” 


Have the children check the accuracy of their interpretations of the pictures 
on pages 16 and 17. Some children may have difficulty perceiving the situa- 
tion in the clock-buying picture. If so, show the children the workings of a 
clock and have them dramatize the situation in the picture. 
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MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


196 


Intake of 
information 


re 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order 
to fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 11: The Kuria Family 


Activity 23: Tell the children that the pictures on pages 18 and 19 show 
Grandfather and Grandmother at the farm and the land surrounding the farm. 
Ask: 


1. If Muchaba stood on a high hill near the farm, what would 
he see? If he walked around the farm, what would he see? 


Note: The children may be interested in the fact that the feed shed is built 
off the ground to keep it dry and to prevent small animals from building nests 
in the feed. 


2. What can Muchaba do here that he could not do in Nai- 
robi? (Recall with the children that Muchaba had told of hid- 
ing under the feed shed [Activity 3 ]). 

3. How does it happen that Muchaba can do these things 
on the farm and not in Nairobi? 

(Pursue questioning until children see a relationship be- 
tween space and a child’s activities as well as between 
objects, such as trees and buildings, and his activities.) 





MAIN IDEA 1 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Dramatization 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 








People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Conclusion 


Write on chartpaper, one item at a time, a number of the problems and needs 
of the Kuria family with which the children are familiar. For example: 


a house for the family getting to work on time 
flowers food 

a fussy child getting to work from the house 
space to play friends 


Note: Keep this list as it will be referred to in the Conclusion for Part 2 of 
this unit. 


Then let the children dramatize in “one-minute shows”: 
What someone in the family did about the need. 
After a number of dramatizations have been given, ask: 


What can you say happens when the Kuria family needs 
something? 


Note: Most six-year-olds will answer in specifics. Do not push for broad gen- 
eralizations at this point. When they apply their learnings to the American 
family that they will study next, they will begin to see patterns. 


Answers to the last question will be evaluated in a similar way to Activities 
12 and 20, pages T85 and 193. The most general sentences will be those 
referring to many of the problems and needs and the least abstract to a specific 
need. If there is a high incidence of the least abstract kinds of sentences (over 
25%) the teacher should ask the children to think about a sentence that will 
tell about all of these. For example: 


Category a: They help each other. 
They work. 


Category b: They ask their mother. 
They buy it. 


Category c: They tell a story. 
They go to the store. 
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| Culture arid Poverty, by Charles A. Valentine. muy 


UNIT | 


Part 2: The Ortez Family of New York 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


9" X 12” and 12” X 18” construction paper 

Crayons 

Easel paints 

Scissors 

Paste 

Clay 

Gray paint 

Paper-towel roll 

Chartpaper : 


Book - 
Seven in a Bed, by Ruth Sonnebaru. Viking Press, Inc., New York. - 
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Have the children look fe pictu le t and corner of | 
Ask: | ' 
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APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 





Encourage the children to tell as much as they can about the picture by asking 
additional questions, such as: 


Is the plane taking off or landing? How can you tell? 


Tell the class that this airplane is taking off from the airport in Puerto Rico. 
Miguel Ortez and his mother and father and baby brother are flying from 
Puerto Rico to New York City. Miguel’s uncle, Ernesto Gomez and his family 
live there. The Ortez family plans to live there, too. 

Ask the following question, listing the responses on chartpaper: 


When Mr. Ortez and his family reach New York, what will 
they need? 


Note: The responses to the question above may be based on the children’s 
experience, such as, “someone to carry the bags,” “a taxi,’ etc. Continue 
questioning until the class suggests some basic needs, such as, “‘a place to 
stay.” 

It might be necessary to refer to the chart of the list of needs of the Kuria 
family developed in Activity 10, page TOO before asking this question. 


Then ask: 


How do you suppose the Ortez family will get what they 
need? 


Note: If the children do not seem to make a prediction based on their study 
of the Kuria family, refer directly to that family and ask, ‘‘How did the Kuria 
family get what it needed?’’ 

| The response to the question above should reveal whether the children are 
attempting to apply what they learned in their study of the Kuria family to 
a new situation. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


(a 


Organizing 
information 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 1: The Ortez Family 


Activity 1: Direct the children’s attention to the picture of the Ortez family 
arriving in the taxi on pages 20-21. Tell them to listen carefully to the fol- 
lowing episode to find out how Uncle Ernesto’s family helps the Ortez family. 


Four hours after the plane left Puerto Rico it landed in New 
York. Uncle Ernesto saw Miguel and his family coming 
through the unloading gate. Mrs. Ortez was carrying baby 
Luis, and Miguel was walking beside his father. 

Uncle Ernesto called to them. ‘Here we are, over here.”’ 
The Ortez family hurried through the gate. Mrs. Ortez hugged 
Uncle Ernesto. Everybody was talking at once. 

Uncle Ernesto tossed Miguel into the air. ‘My, how big 
+/ you are, Miguel. Your aunt Rosa and cousin Julio will be sur- 

prised to see how much you have grown. Aunt Rosa stayed 
home to cook a good supper for you. Julio could not come 
because there would not be room in the taxi going home.” 

Uncle Ernesto talked but Miguel did not say a word. He 
just stared at Uncle Ernesto’s fur hat. He had never seen one 
before. 

Mrs. Ortez and the caletel waited while Uncle Ernesto : - 
and Mr. Ortez got the suitcases. 

“We came to the airport in a bus,’ said Felicia. ‘Daddy 
says we will go home in a taxi. You have too many suitcases 
to take on the bus.” 


Then ask: co. ale a ie 
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Activity 2: Have the entire class 
Gomez and the Ortez families. | 
eight children draw or paint 
the list. The children | 
will draw. The entire cl 
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Display these family charts where the children can refer to them easily 
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Intake of 
information 


People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 2: The Ortez Family 


Activity 3: Have the children look at the picture on page 22 as the following 
episode is read to them. 


Mrs. Ortez brought baby Luis into the living room. ““Miguel, 
say goodnight to your brother,” she said. 

“Where is he going to sleep?’’ asked Miguel. 

“WIL put him in Julio’s bed until it’s time for you and Julio 
to go to bed,” answered his mother. “Then we will fix a place 
for him in the living room.” 

“1 get to sleep with Julio!’” said Miguel. ‘He told me.” 

“Suppose you sit here with me for now,’ said Uncle 
Ernesto. ‘‘How do you like New York?” 

“It’s cold,”’ said Miguel. “Back home i in Puerto Rico | went 
barefoot.” 

“It’s early spring now, Miguel,” said Uncle Ernesto, ‘so 
the mornings and evenings are cold. Just wait until summer, 
then you can go to the park and take off your shoes.”’ 


oe 


Activity 4: Let the children look at the charts of the two families. Have them 
count the number of people living in the Gomez apartment. Ask: 


1. What problem do you think the grown-ups have? 
2. How do you think Miguel feels about this problem? 
3. What problem did Miguel say he had? 

4. What do you think the Ortez family had to do to get Pea 
for the weather in New York? 






Have the children check the list of needs that they de 
Did they list a house or space? Did anyone mention 


Note: While housing is a concern for most im 


MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 


fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 






































\ ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 


to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 3: The Ortez Family 


Activity 5: Have the children look at the pictures on page 23 before re- 
sponding to: 


Intake of 
information 


Which people in the pictures do you know? 
Formulating Why do you suppose Mr. Ortez is sweeping? 
hypotheses : ’ 
Read the following episode to the class: 

Uncle Ernesto took Mr. Ortez to the restaurant to meet his 
boss. ‘Mr. Sanchez, I’d like you to meet my brother-in-law, 
Roberto Ortez. | told you about him. He has just moved here 
from Puerto Rico.” 

“Oh, yes,”” said Mr. Sanchez. “Sit down. Ernesto tells me 
that you are looking for a job. What kind of work have you 
done?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ortez, ‘in Puerto Rico | worked for a 
company that did janitor work for big stores. | cleaned win- 
dows and waxed the floors.” 

Mr. Sanchez nodded his head and said, ‘“Good, | need a 
custodian at the Aspiro Nursery School. I’m looking for a 
man who can wax floors, polish the furniture, and keep the 
place clean. How do you feel about working nights? Do you 
have your family with you?”’ 

“Yes,"’ answered Mr. Ortez. ‘Right now we are living with 
Ernesto and his family. When | get a job | will find an apart c= 
ment for my family.’” 

“You sound like the right man for the job,’” said Mr. 
Sanchez. “‘Do you have any questions?” 

“Do the people at the school speak Spanish?’’ asked Mr. 

Ortez. “| haven't learned to speak English yet.”’ 

“Yes, the teachers at the school speak both English and 
Spanish,’”’ replied Mr. Sanchez. ‘‘Let’s go over to the school 
now and I'll show you where things are.’’ 

_ Mr. Ortez worked every night at the Aspiro Nursery School. 
Every day he told his wife and Miguel about the things he saw 
+) jihete 
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Checking 
hypotheses 


Role playing 


DEVELOPING 


GENERALIZATIONS 


7104 


EVALUATION 


Mr. Ortez told his wife, “Miguel should learn about these 
things. We will go and see Miss Jeannie, the teacher. She will 
tell us how Miguel can go to school there. | want Miguel to 
learn English. Then he can speak two languages like Felicia 
and Julio.”’ 


Have the children check the hypotheses developed above. 


Activity 6: Discuss how Roberto might feel after he finished his night’s work 
by asking: 


When would Mr. Ortez sleep? 
When does Miguel sleep? 
What problem might these different sleeping times cause? 


Then set up some role-playing situations that show kinds of adjustments 
families make, such as: 


Dick’s father works at night and sleeps in the morning. Dick 
started to play on his new drum, but his big brother said . . . 


Jimmy’s father drives so far to work everyday that he is very 
tired when he gets home. Jimmy always wanted to wrestle 
with his father . . . 


Donald’s father always reads the newspaper as soon as he 
comes home. One night Donald said . . . 


After the role playing, ask: 


1. What do you think Mrs. Ortez might ask Miguel to do 
while his father sleeps? 

2. How is that like the way we finished our stories? 

3. What does that tell you about the way children are some- 
times asked to behave? 


Typical responses: 


a. Big people don’t like to play when they are tired. 

b. | can’t make noise when the baby is asleep. 

c. Sometimes you can run in the house and sometimes you 
can’t. 

d. Miguel has to let his father sleep. 


Answers to Question 3 can be categorized as were those in Activities 12 and 

13, Part 1, of this unit. The least abstract will be those that refer to personal 
experiences of being told to behave in a certain way (example b above). The ed 
next will be those that build on examples from the Ortez family or from the 
role-playing activities (example d above). Then there may be a few responses 








Compare results with those from previous exercises. If the same indivi 
are giving responses which do not go beyond associations to their ow 
periences, some remedial action may be necessary, e.g., by recounti 
small group an incident from the story and asking, “How did —____ 


. 
iw 
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Map skills 


EVALUATION 





“How would you feel if _______ did that to you?” ‘‘How do children you 
know feel about these things?” 


Optional Activity: Make a table model of a map showing the places where 
the student’s family members go to work. 


Note: This activity might be carried out through a pictorial wall map for 
which the children could make easel paintings, cut out the figures, and paste 
them on the background. 


Have the children describe how their fathers (or mothers, uncles, grand- 
parents, etc.) get to work, and from their comments develop the plan of the 
map with the children. For example: 


He goes this way and turns to go to Walnut Creek. 
He goes through the tunnel. 


Discuss with the children the materials they will need to make the map. For 
example: 


Clay to make some places higher 
Gray paint for the highways 
Paper towel roll for the tunnel 


Have each child write on a slip of paper the town (or street, if the school is 
located in a city) in which some member of his family works. Help each child 
locate the approximate place of this town so he may place the slip on the map. 
Then have each child write his father’s (or mother’s) name on another slip 
of paper and place it at the town where he or she works. 
After the children have examined the completed map, ask: 


1. How many different places do people go to work? 

2. Whose parents work close by? Whose travel farthest? 
3. What differences do you think this distance might make 
to the family? 


Typical responses: 


Daddy works swing shift so he’s almost always gone to work 
when | get home. 

Mother leaves early so my big sister sees we get to the school 
bus on time. 

Daddy travels all week. | save my papers till he gets home 
on Friday to show them to him. 


Note: If it seems advisable, this activity might be carried out by asking for 
“workers you know,” without reference to family members. 


The following criteria may be applied to the group as a whole or to individual 
children through use of a check list. 


Size relationship. Note the degree of appropriateness of size 
relations among various features. For example: Is the river 
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too wide; the hills too flat; the tunnel larger than the bay; ee 
etc.? 


Use of landmarks. In describing how their fathers go to work, . 
are children able to make use of landmarks such as: tunnels, 
rivers, bays, mountains, buildings, etc.? 


Accuracy. Are people placed in locations which are approxi- 
mately accurate? 


Comparisons. How many accurate comparisons are made? 
For example, ‘’Billy’s father goes farther than Betty’s.”’ : 


Flexibility. The extent to which children suggest changes 
in the map and/or are receptive to them as opposed to re- 
sisting any changes. 


Selected pupils, or the whole class, may indicate the need for more experiences « 
involving relationships among physical aspects of their environment. They may 

be encouraged to describe landmarks and how they can use them, to construct 

other maps, etc. Of particular interest is the extent to which deductions, such © oes 
as relative distances, can be made. 





MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 


fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 

































ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 


to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 4)) The Ortez Family 


Intake of 
information 


Activity 7: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 24 and 25. Ex- 
plain that the picture at the top of page 24 shows Mr. and Mrs. Ortez looking 
for an apartment to rent and that the other two pictures show something that 
Mrs. Ortez is worried about. 

Then have the class listen carefully to the following episode to find out 
what Mrs. Ortez is worried about. 


One Saturday morning when Mr. Ortez came home from 
work he said to his wife, ‘‘’Now that | have a job, we should 
get our Own apartment.” 

“Where will we look for a place?”’” asked Mrs. Ortez. 

“| saw some apartments from the window of the bus on 
my way home from work,” said Mr. Ortez. ‘‘One of them is 
for rent. Let’s go and see it. Felicia is here. She can take care 
of Miguel and Luis for a little while.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ortez looked at the apartments. 

“What do you think?’’ Mr. Ortez asked. 

Mrs. Ortez frowned. ‘’They are so dark inside,’’ she said. 
“There is no place for Miguel to play outside. He can’t play 
in the street. What will we do for furniture?”’ 

“Ernesto said he had some furniture he could give us, and 
he has some friends who will lend us some things for the 
apartment. We will try to buy our own furniture little by little. 
This is the best we can afford,’ said Mr. Ortez. 

“All right,” said Mrs. Ortez. ‘‘Let’s take the apartment. | 
hope some of the storekeepers around here speak Spanish.” 


ve 


Ask: 


1. What worries Mrs. Ortez? 

2. Why do you suppose (dark, playspace, language, etc.) 
worries her? 

3. What do you think she will do about 2 
4. Does anyone have a different idea? 
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Sequencing 
events 


be noted. In addition, each may be judged as to accuracy 
and relevance. 
2. Logical coherence. The relationships between facts given 
and the event to be explained may be judged as to their logi- 
cal adequacy. 


If these criteria are applied frequently to children’s explanations, their growth 
can be noted. Remedial measures can be taken with the child whose explana- 
tions are consistently irrelevant or illogical (for example, asking him to compare 
his reasons to “‘better’’ ones). Care must be taken, however, not to discourage 
children from attempting explanations. 


Activity 8: On the chalkboard, write the following sentences: 


___— The Ortez family lived with Ernesto Gomez. 
____ The Ortez family came on a jet. 

____ Mr. Ortez rented a house. 

_____ Mr. Ortez got a job. 


Discuss with the children the order in which the sentences should be num- 
bered. Let the children write the numbers before the sentences. When the 
children agree on order, ask: 


Why would ________ come before ___? 


If the group is not ready for this level of analysis, have four children illustrate 
the sentences. Give them an opportunity to tell about the content of the pic- 
tures, and then have the entire class discuss the order in which they should go. 
Number the illustrations in the order in which the children agree they should 
be and arrange them long the chalkboard. Then ask: 


Why would = = ‘come before = ae? 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


Role playing 


EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


EVALUATION 





People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 5: The Ortez Family 


Activity 9: Read the following to the children: 


Every day Miguel went to nursery school. His mother 
brought him to school and picked him up when school was 
over. One day baby Luis became ill and Mrs. Ortez could 
not go to get Miguel. Miguel knew it was time for his mother 
to come but she wasn’t there. 


Ask the children to suggest what they think will happen. Role play their sug- 
gestions or the ones that follow: 


Miguel stood by the fence and watched the cars go by. Juan 
Zamora, who knew how to speak Spanish, saw him standing 
there. He went over to Miguel with a small race car and 
Salclamrae 


Miguel stood by the fence watching down the street until 
he saw his cousins, Julio and Felicia, coming to the nursery 
school. He climbed up on the fence rail and said .. . 


Felicia and Julio came through the gate into the schoolyard. 
Felicia went over to the teacher and said... . 


Discuss each situation as the children presented it by asking the following 
question sequence: 


. What happened in this story? 

. How do you think Miguel felt? 

Why do you think he felt this way? 

Who has a different idea about how Miguel felt? 
How do you think his mother felt? 

. Has anything like this ever happened to you? 
How did you feel? 

. Why do you think you felt this way? 


SN AWAWN 


Answers to Question 6 can be categorized on a concrete-abstract scale. This 
time the least abstract responses will refer to a nursery-school incident which 
may or may not be related to the kind of situation described in the story. The 
most abstract and appropriate responses will refer to the feelings a child has 
when a parent is late in taking him somewhere or his feelings of apprehension 
when he sees other children being met by their parents and his parents do not 
appear. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 


Intake of 
information 
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People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 6: The Ortez Family 


Activity 10: Tell the children that Mr. Ortez sometimes had a day off from 
work and that he usually took Miguel someplace on those days. Ask: 


1. Why do you suppose Mr. Ortez takes Miguel out on his 
days off? 

2. What did Mr. and Mrs. Kuria do for Muchaba during the 
rainy season? 

3. What does this tell you about what people do when they 
have little space? 


Answers to Question 3 can be categorized as in the Evaluation in Activity 
13, page T87. Compare the results on both a class and an individual basis. 


Activity 11: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 26-27 to find 
out where Mr. Ortez took Miguel. Ask: 


1. Where do you think they went? 

2. Who went with them? 

3. At which place do you think Miguel had more fun? What 
makes you think so? 


Read the following episode to the class: 


“Miguel, Julio, hurry up!’’ said Mr. Ortez. He took the boys 
by the hand and hurried them along the sidewalk to the sub- ~ 
way entrance. iy, 

“What is a subway?” asked Miguel. ? gl 

“A subway,’’ answered Mr. Ortez, “is a train that runs 
under the ground.” 

“Why did they build a train: under 
Julio. 

“For two reasons that | know, 
subway is fast because it doe 
or traffic, and since the subw: 
use space on the ground. | 

“Here comes our train r 
stadium. ie. is 















Tell the children that on one payday Mr. Ortez took Miguel and Julio to Play- 
land. Miguel pretended he was driving a truck and Julio pretended he was 
driving a racing car. They all ate hot dogs and drank pop. 

Then have the children look again at all the pictures on pages 26 and 27. 
Ask: 


Of all the things Miguel did with his father, what do you think 
he liked best? What makes you think so? 
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Intake of 
information 


Drawing 
pictures 





People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 7: The Ortez Family 


Activity 12: Have the children look at the picture on page 28 as you read 
the following episode to them. 


Aunt Rosa was fixing a special party for Miguel’s Name 
Day. Miguel was named for San Miguel or Saint Michael. 
Every year Miguel’s family celebrates on the day honoring 
Saint Michael. 

i Aunt Rosa was cooking chicken and rice. Mrs. Ortez had 
washed and ironed Miguel’s best shirt. ‘“You must look 
handsome at your party,” Miguel’s mother said to him. 
“When your father comes home he will take you to the 
barbershop.”’ 

Julio told Miguel about the times he went to the barber- 
shop. ‘The barber puts a big towel around you,” said Julio. 
“Then he cuts your hair with scissors and clippers. You 
have to sit very still or you might get cut or have your hair 
pulled.’’ 

Mr. Ortez took Julio and Miguel to the barbershop. They 
had to sit and wait because there were people ahead of them. 
Miguel heard some sirens and saw a police car and a fire 
truck go down the street. Julio wanted to go outside and look 
but Mr. Ortez said, ‘No, we might miss our turn.’’ 


Activity 13: Discuss the preparations that were being made for Miguel’s 
Name Day party. Let the children tell about experiences they have had getting 
ready for a party. Then have the children draw a picture captioned: 


This is me getting ready for 


Have the students enter their drawings in their folders. 


Activity 14: Tell the children that after Miguel’s Name Day dinner the chil- 
dren went out to play. Have them look at the picture on page 29. Tell them that 
the building in the background is the apartment house where Julio and his 
family live. Ask: 


What difference do you notice between where Julio lives and 
where Miguel lives? 


3 


(The children will probably mention several differences. 
Pursue questioning to test whether they mention ‘‘a place 
to play.”’) 

What do you think Miguel is pretending? 

If you were Julio what would pretend to do? 


an) eee 


—_— * 


Optional Activity: Some children may be interested in finding out 
who named them and how the person happened to choose that par- 

4 | ticular name. Type the children’s stories about their names and let 
them enter them in their folders. 





MAIN IDEA 1 | People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 8: The Ortez Family 


Intake of | Activity 15: Have the children look carefully at the picture on page 30. Ask: 


information What do you think is happening in the picture? 


Why do you think Mr. and Mrs. Ortez might want a TV? 
Read the following episode to the children: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ortez went shopping one Saturday. They 
looked at television sets in the store windows. 

“| wish we could buy a television set,’’ said Mrs. Ortez. 
“It would be nice to have, especially when you are working 
nights.’” 

“Let’s go in and see how much they cost,” said Mr. Ortez. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ortez looked at many television sets. Finally, 
they found one they liked. They talked to the salesman. The 
salesman told Mr. Ortez that he could buy a television set 
and make a payment every payday for the next two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ortez asked the salesman to let them think 
about it for a few minutes. They talked about the other pay- 
ments they had to make every payday. There were payments. 
for the rent, and the gas and electricity. They had to buy food 
and clothes, and have money for Mr. Ortez’s bus tickets to 
ride to work each day. 

Mrs. Ortez said, ‘’l think we can make the payments. Let’s 
get the television set.” 


ASK oa 


V1. What did Mrs. Ortez want? 
2. Why did she want it? - 
3. What did Mr. and Mrs. Ortez have to thi 
they decided to buy the TV? _ 
4. What programs do you think M 
5. What ones do you think { 
6. How are these programs: differen 














Note: The children will probably « 
Questions 4, 5, and 6. A few child 
the differences between the p ogra 
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People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 


fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 


to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Sequence 9: The Ortez Family 


Activity 16: Have the children look at the picture on page 31. Ask: 


What do you think is happening in this picture? 
(If the children cannot identify the ice skater, 
do so for them.) 

How do you think Felicia feels? 


Read the following episode to the children: 


Felicia and Julio told Miguel all about winter. Miguel had 
never seen snow and ice. He had never built a snowman or 
thrown a snowball. 

One afternoon Felicia and Miguel walked to the ice skating 
rink in the city park. They watched the people skating. Miguel 
though it looked easy. Some of the people were skating fast. 
Others were going slower. Some of the people kept falling 
down. 

“Does it hurt to fall down?’”’ asked Miguel. 

“Oh, yes, the ice is hard,” said Felicia. ‘It’s cold, too. 
But it looks like fun. My father might get me some skates 
someday and then | can learn to skate.”’ 

Felicia and Miguel stood by a little girl and watched her 
put on her skates. 

Miguel pretended he had on ice skates. He slid around in 
the corner of the rink.’” Look at me! Watch me, Felicia!’’ he 
called. 

“Come on, Miguel, we had better go home,” said Felicia. 
“It is getting dark and your mother will be worried.” 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. What do you think Felicia would like to have? 
2. When does she say she might get them? 


Remind the children of Mr. Kuria and his wanting a car. Ask: 


3. How long was Mr. Kuria going to have to wait? 

(If the children don’t recall, tell them one or two years.) 

4. What does this tell you about what we sometimes have 
to do when we want something? 


MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 
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Sequence 10: The Ortez Family 


Intake of | Activity 17: Have the children look carefully at the pictures on pages 32-33. 


information 


Ask: 


What do you see in the pictures? 
Have you ever been to a parade like this or seen one on TV? 


As the children look at the pictures, read the following episode: 


For a week before Thanksgiving, Felicia, Julio, and Miguel 
talked about the big parade. They saw it advertised on tele- 
vision. Felicia heard the children talking about it in school. 
“Will you take us to the parade, Daddy?” Felicia asked. 
“| suppose so,” said her father. “Let’s ask Miguel’s parents 
if they want to come too.” 
On Thanksgiving morning Miguel went to the parade with 
Uncle Ernesto and Julio and Felicia. Everyone wore warm 
clothes. Mrs. Ortez could not get used to cold weather, so 
she and Aunt Rosa stayed home to watch the parade on tele- 
vision. Miguel’s father had worked all night so he was too 
tired to go to the parade. 
When Mr. Gomez and the children got downtown, Miguel 
looked disappointed. ‘I don’t see any parade,’ he said. 
Uncle Ernesto laughed and said, ‘“‘We got here early so 
that we will get a good place to stand. There will be lots of 
people here in a while.’’ i oes 
They stood on the curb and waited and waited. Miguel 
pean to shout, ‘’Il see the fecnh ie comming 









Sil of the paca He saw Santa ene 
throwing candy to the chi : 

“Well, Miguel,” "said 
came early?” 


1. What things did the family do that helped them forget 
their worries for a little while? (e.g., parade, TV, Name Day 
party) 

2. What things do you think Mr. and Mrs. Ortez will still 
worry about? 
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MAIN IDEA 1| People modify their environment and their behavior in order to 
fulfill certain of their basic physical and social needs. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families do many different things to get what they need. They need a place 
to stay and food to eat. Family members need someone to love them. 


Conclusion 


Write on the chalkboard (or sketch) the needs the children have been dealing 
with, for example: 


a place to live how to have a good time 
how to get to work how to make a child happy 
a place to play to talk to others 


Let the children tell how someone they have been studying did something 
about the need, such as, ‘““Mr. Ortez rented an apartment.’’ Encourage diversity 
of response. 


DEVELOPING | Display the list of needs of the Kuria family developed in the Conclusion for 
GENERALIZATIONS | Unit |, Part 1, page 1197. Ask: 


1. Which of the needs of the Kuria family seem the same to 
you as the Ortez family? 

2. Which seem different? 

(Additional questions will be needed to elicit the fact that 
Mr. Kuria could speak different languages before he went to 
Nairobi.) 


Select a need which was handled differently, such as housing, and ask: 


3. What did the Kuria family do before Mr. Kuria rented an . 
apartment? 

4. What did the Ortez family do before Mr. Ortez rented an 

apartment? , 
5. Does someone remember how Anuk’s family got their 
house? How was that different? 

6. What can you say about the way people ud the 
they need? 









Typical responses: 


Anuk’s family built a house but the Ku 
apartment. So did the Ortez far 
Miguel’s aunt Rosa made a party aor | 
told stories. P 
Sometimes cous: do ” 
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EVALUATION 


EVALUATION 


a. Those that refer to people in general. 

b. Those that refer to needs of both the Ortez and Kuria 
families. 

c. Those that refer to specific events referring to the Kuria 
or Ortez families. 

d. Those that show a misunderstanding of the question and 
are therefore quite irrelevant. 


End of Unit 


Direct the children’s attention to the pictures on pages 34 and 35. Ask about 
each picture: 


What is happening in this picture? 


Encourage the children to discuss the picture until they bring out such details 
as where the person is working, the tools or equipment being used, the cloth- 
ing worn on the job, etc. Then ask: 


What word would tell us what all three fathers are doing? 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 7, page T79. 


Tell the children to close their eyes and think for a moment about the answer 
to this question: 


If you wanted to draw a picture that would go with these three 
pictures, what would you draw? 


After the drawings are completed let the children show their drawings and tell 
why they think it belongs with the three pictures in the text. 


Note: If the children are sufficiently mature to do so, this activity can be 
handled more efficiently by letting the children meet in groups of three to 
tell each other about their pictures. Some children at this age will still want 
to direct their comments to the teacher. 


For each child’s drawing note the following: 


1. Whether there are person(s) drawn who are portrayed as 
“working.” 

2. Whether tools or equipment are shown. 

3. Whether appropriate clothing is shown. 


Each of these is indicative of a grasp of the important similarity among the 
pictures. Consequently the more points included, the higher the evaluation. 
If discussion accompanies the pictures, it may clarify the above points. Save 
these drawings for comparison in Unit IV. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


CONTRIBUTING 


IDEA 


Content samples 


CONTRIBUTING 


IDEA 


Content samples 


CONTRIBUTING 


IDEA 


Content samples 


CONTRIBUTING 
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Content samples | 





Institutions 
_| Power a. 

| Societal Control 
Vahios: soa aangin 


UNIT Il: : 
THE MARCOU FAMILY OF FRANCE 
THE WILLIAMS FAMILY OF 

MINNESOTA 


MAIN IDEA 2 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


hildren learn what is expected of them from their i teachers, 


and religious leaders. 
ead 


Children usually nurtured within the family circle. 


Learning to identify as a member of a specific group: family, creed, country 
Role of the baby-sitter in nurturing children 


Children learn wh ehavior is expected at different times and in different 
Maren learn 

places. 

—— 





At school 
At church 


At home orth 
When watching TV with adults preggo” 
Ao 


When visiting older people 
When talking to adults 


Children learn there are different roles in a family. They learn to assume some > 
of these roles. 


Who the breadwinner is o $0) 44 Jee 
Who the decision-maker is Beh ie hes 
Who disciplines the children 
To assume the role of helper 












Sailors 
Ball teams 


OBJECTIVES 


: The number in parentheses refers to the corresponding objective in the master 
4 list. (See pages T25-T31.) 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 
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MAIN IDEA 2 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


UNIT II | : 
























Part 1: The Marcou Family of France 
The socialization of children takes place within the family, the t 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. : 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


9” X 12” and 12" x 18” construction paper 

Crayons 

Easel paints ; 

Paste : 
Scissors 

Chartpaper 

Butcher paper 

Small paper flag of France 










Plasticine to attach flag to globe — 
Globe Fd “~~ 
Push pins 43 ar 
— 
TEACHER REFERENCES = 
7 | 


Bus Stop for Paris, by Robert T. and Barbara G. Anderson. 1. Doubleday &¢ Com- 
pany, Inc. (1965), New York. 
Village of Valcluse, by Lawrence W. vile Hanae rd Unt aati 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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This is the Marcou family of France. They are Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcou; Jean-Paul, age twelve; Annette, age eight; Louise, 
age six; and Marie, age three. They live in a small town close 
to Paris. 

For many years Mr. Marcou has been saving money to buy 
a car. Mr. Marcou always said, ‘‘We must work and save for 
what we want. Then what we buy will be our own.” 

One day Mr. Marcou came home and said to his family, 
“| have a surprise for all of you.” 

“Oh, Papa, what is it?’’ asked Louise. 

“Go outside and see,’’ said Mr. Marcou. 

The children ran outside. There, by the side of the house 
was a new car. The children all began to talk at once. 

“When can we go for a ride?’”’ asked Jean-Paul. 

Mr. Marcou lit his pipe and smoked quietly for a few min- 
utes. Finally he laughed and said, ‘If your mother says it’s 
all right, we’ll go right now.’”” 

“Mama, please, may we go for a ride now?” asked Annette. 

“Oh, yes,”” said Mrs. Marcou. “‘Let’s have a picnic. | will <— 
pack a lunch of cheese, bread, fruit, and apple cider.’’ 

The children helped their mother get the picnic lunch 
ready. While they were working, Mrs. Marcou told the chil- 
dren that she wanted to talk to them about the trip. 


Formulating | Interrupt the reading to ask the following question. List the responses on the 
hypothesis | chalkboard. 


What do you think Mother will say to the children? 
Continue reading the episode: 


Mrs. Marcou spoke to the children, ‘Sit quietly in the car, 
walk in front of Papa and me, and if a grown-up speaks to you, 
answer politely.’” 

Mr. Marcou drove the family to Paris. Mrs. Marcou wanted 
to see the flower market. Jean-Paul wanted to see the Eiffel z 
Tower because he had learned about it in school. 

When they arrived at the Eiffel Tower, Mr. Marcou bought 
tickets for the donkey ride for the children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcou take their children with them every- 
where they go, but Mr. Marcou will not listen to any arguing, 
fussing, or tired whining. The children know exactly how Papa 
expects them to act. 


Discuss the episode in order to identify the family members and to interpret 
some of the family roles. Ask: 


1. What did you find out about the Marcou family? 
(Additional questions may be needed to identify the family 
members, where the family was, that Mother told the chil- 
dren how to behave, etc.) 

2. What do you suppose will happen if the children do not 
behave? Why do you think so? 
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Checking | Let the children check the hypotheses they developed. Ask: - 
hypotheses What do you think we should change in the list? : 
Role playing | Have the children role-play in one-minute shows, situations about what might 
have occurred before the family started out. First, get a list of suggestions 
about what the family might have talked about. 


Typical responses: 


Papa told the children to take care of the car. 

Mother ordered the children to keep clean. 

Papa asked Mother if she locked up the house. 

Children argued about who would sit near the window. 

Mother worries about having enough gas, enough lunch, the 
right way to go, etc. 


Talk with the children about the situation before asking a small group to 
dramatize it. Let the children suggest: 


Who would be there. a 
Where the group would be. 7 
Who would be talking. - 
What the different people might say. 


Have the children draw pictures of the Marcou family. Duplicated lists of . 
names might be given to those who can identify the names. Cut them out and 

paste them under the family members. (Some children could be successful in 

this activity if they worked with a partner.) Let them enter their picture in their 

folder. 
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MAIN IDEA 2 |The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 



























ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 


and religious leaders. 


Sequence 1: The Marcou Family 


Activity 1: Have the children browse through pages 38-49. Then ask if 
there is anything about which they would like to ask questions. Write each 
question and the name of the person who asked it on chartpaper. (Keep this 
list to be checked later in the unit.) 


Typical responses: 


Is that a castle?—John 
Don’t they have wrapping on their bread?— Peggy 
Aren't there any boys in this classroom?— Pam 


Intake of 
information 


Activity 2: Have the children look carefully at the picture on page 38. Ask: 
What do you see in the picture? 
Typical responses: 


Those are new houses. 

| see a TV antenna. 

There’s a bird house. 

The father is painting. 

The yard has a fence around it. 


Read the text below the picture to the children. Then ask: 
What needs to be done at a new house? 


| Tell the children to look again at the picture while you read the following 
episode. Have them listen to find out more about the Marcou family. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marcou had to buy a new house because a 
new road was being built through the place where the old 
house stood. 

Mrs. Marcou wanted to buy an old stone house in the center 
of town. Mr. Marcou wanted to buy one of the new houses 
being built at the edge of town. 
is buy a house near some of our friends,”” said Mrs. 
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be close to the stores.’’ 

“We have a car now. | can take you to the store when you 
have to shop. Besides those old buildings need so much heat 
during the winter. Let’s go look at the new houses. | think 
you will like them. If you do, we will buy one,”’ said Mr. 
Marcou. 

The Marcou family looked at the new houses. Mrs. Marcou 
did like them so Mr. Marcou bought the new house and the 
family moved into it. 

The first thing Mr. Marcou did was put up a sign, ‘NO 
TRESPASSING.” Then he built a fence around the yard. Just 
to be sure that no one disturbed hin, he added another sign, 
“BEWARE OF THE DOG!” Mr. Marcou knew his rights and 
he wanted them respected. He told his children that they were 
better off in their own yard than in other yards and that’s 
where he wanted them to play! 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcou planned what they would put in the 
garden. Mrs. Marcou wanted a vegetable garden and some 
flowers. Mr. Marcou wanted lilac bushes and a grapevine. 
Mrs. Marcou wanted a place to hang the wash and Mr. 
Marcou wanted a place to park the car. 

It took a long time for the family to get all the things they 
wanted for the new house because Mr. and Mrs. Marcou 
bought each piece of furniture as they could pay for it. Mr. 
Marcou always said, ‘‘Remember, a bird builds his nest a 
twig at a time.” 


Discuss the episode using the following question sequence: 


1. What was the story about? 

(Additional questions may be needed to bring out the kind of 

house Mrs. Marcou first wanted, what Mr. and Mrs. Marcou 

wanted in the yard, etc.) 

2. Why do you suppose Mr. Marcou did not want to buy an se 

old house? 

3. Who decided which house to buy? 

(If necessary, reread the section of the episode that tells of 
V Mr. Marcou making the decision but ie Mrs. Marcou 

agreeing.) 

4. How did Mr. Marcou peared his nee 






bos 
Typical responses: 


We have a new house 
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MAIN IDEA 2 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 





The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 2: The Marcou Family 


Activity 3: As the children look at the pictures on page 39, explain that Mr. 
Marcou works for a shop that prints books. Then direct their attention to the 
picture at the top of the page and the text that accompanies that picture. Ask: 


Why do you suppose Mr. Marcou is looking at the man’s 
work? 


Then direct their attention to the picture of Mr. Marcou at lunch and the ac- 
companying text. Ask: 


What does Mr. Marcou like to do at lunchtime? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to find out more about Mr. Marcou’s work 
as you read the following episode. 


Mr. Marcou works in a print shop in Paris. Every workday 
morning he walks to the bus stop in front of the tobacco shop. 
He takes the bus to Paris. In the print shop he tells the workers 
what to print and how to print it. He looks at each man’s 
work to see if it has been done right. He is the boss. 

Mr. Marcou does not carry a lunch to work because he can 
buy hot soup, bread, cheese, and wine in the cafe. Mr. Marcou 
meets his friends at lunchtime and they eat and rest and talk 
together until it is time to go back to work. 

When the day’s work is over, Mr. Marcou goes home on the 
bus. He often takes scrap paper from the print shop for his 
children. Sometimes the children meet him at the driveway 
when he arrives. 


Ask: 


What did you find out about Mr. Marcou’s work that you 
didn’t know before? 


Activity 4: To assess the extent to which the children will suggest a relation- 
ship between a job and meeting basic needs, ask the following question 
sequence: 


1. Why do you suppose Mr. Marcou works? ~ 
(If the children do not respond readily, ask, ‘‘“What would 
happen if he did not have a job?’’) 


N27 


2. Why do you say that? - a: at + Je2) pate 

3. Does someone have a diferent idea? 2 “ 

4. What do you think Mr. Marcou will do eho ee 

next day and the next? 4y4 . at pare V Ser 
5. What work did Muchaba’s father do eaiere 

6. What work did Mrs. Ortez do everyday? 

7. What does this tell you about fathers and their work? 


EVALUATION | For Questions 1-3, note the extent to which children approximate the intended 
idea, e.g., ‘‘He works so they can pay for what they want.’’ Note also the use 
of different but appropriate ideas, e.g., ‘“He works because he likes it’’ and 
the occurrence of erroneous or inappropriate ideas such as, “He works be- 
cause he’s a slave.’” The latter should not be corrected at this time but indicate 
the need for subsequent clarification of concepts through additional intake, 
questioning, or discussion. 
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The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 


and religious leaders. 


Sequence 3: The Marcou Family 


Intake of 
information 


Activity 5: Have the class read the question and examine the picture on page 
40 for the response to the question. Encourage divergent thinking as to whether 
Annette and Mr. Marcou are really helping. 

Tell the children to listen carefully as the following episode is read to find 
out more about suppertime in the Marcou family. 


Every afternoon after school Jean-Paul stops at Jolivette’s 

for a long loaf of French bread. When he gets home he has 

~-work to do. Annette also has work to do at home. She sets 
the table and puts the chairs in place. 

In summer and fall, Jean-Paul gets vegetables that his 
mother needs for supper from the vegetable garden. 

Annette puts the cheese and bread and the big knife at Mr. 
Marcou’s place. Sometimes Mr. Marcou says, ‘Jean-Paul, 
let me see how well you can cut the bread.” 

Louise watches Annette and her mother. Sometimes Mrs. 
Marcou lets Louise count out the knives and forks and spoons 
that Annette will need to set the table. 

Mrs. Marcou makes a thick vegetable and meat stew for 
dinner. Mr. Marcou cuts the vegetables and meat into small 
pieces for Marie and gives her little sips of his wine. Jean-Paul, 
Annette, and Louise are big enough to take care of themselves. 

After supper, Annette has to take care of little Marie. Mrs. 
Marcou says, “Take Marie out of the way and play with her. 
1am busy and she is under my feet.’” Usually Annette and 
Louise play with Marie while Jean-Paul studies his lessons 
for the next day. 


Recording | Activity 6: After reading the episode, ask the children to think about a pic- 
information | ture they could quickly draw on the chalkboard that would tell something 
——. 2 “| about the things the children did in the story. Have the children who sug- 
| gested the drawings make chalk-talk drawings while the rest of the class 


=xplain that a “‘chalk-talk’’ is a quickly made outline drawing of a 
ure that tells a story. It need not be a fully colored-in picture because 


29 
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EVALUATION 


Sequencing 
events 


Organizing 
information 


Map skills 


Then have the children tell the story of their chalk-drawings. 
Typical responses: 


This is Jean-Paul cutting the bread. 
This is Annette setting the table. 
This is Jean-Paul getting vegetables from the garden. 


Note discrepancies between a child’s drawing and his story, e.g., leaving out 
the knife in the first response. The important point is not that the drawing be 
literal or “correct,’’ but that the child be able to express himself as he intends 
—when that is the purpose of drawing. 


Let the children write figures above each drawing to show the order in which 
they occurred. Ask: 


How do you think the children learned to do the things they 
are doing? 


Activity 7: Begin a mural or easel paintings of French family life. Have a few 
children make paintings of the car, the ride around the Eiffel Tower, and work 
at home. Then have the children cut out the objects and people. Pin them on 
a long strip of butcher paper that has had a background painted on it. 


Note: A mural may be an on-going activity on which new information can 
be recorded in pictorial form. As information accumulates, the mural can be- 
come a retrieval chart from which they can make inferences or generalizations. 


OR: Have a few children draw transparencies for the overhead projector 
about the French family. Then have each child record on the tape recorder 
the story of the situation in his picture. 


Note: Save these and add one or two episodes each day until at the end of 
the unit the total story of the French family can be shown in paintings or 
transparencies and the tape recording played. Keep a list of the children who 
have had a turn so that everyone may have a chance during the study of the 
Marcou family. 









Activity 8: Examine the globe of the planet Earth. Ask questi ions 
from the meuor units of study: » al 


Where on the globe would you look to find the United St { 

Where is the island of Bali? _ 

What do the blue spaces me. 
oceans we have mentioned | 


Locate France for the children. Locate the Atlantic Ocean. Call the children’s 
attention to the fact that the Atlantic Ocean touches France. Ask: 


= “aa 


Where else does water touch France? 


Identify this water as the Mediterranean Sea. Then prepare a small flag of 
France and have a child place it on the appropriate place on the globe. 


; 
; 
| 
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Intake of 
information 


Formulating 
hypotheses 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 4: The Marcou Family 


Activity 9: | Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
41. Then ask: 


1. Where is the Marcou family? 

2. Why do you suppose Marie is seated with her mother and 
father? 

3. When do you think Marie will get to sit with the other 
children? 

4. What do you think the children will learn at church? 


Typical responses: 


To sing songs. 

Our minister tells us to be good. 

Not to do what our mothers tell us not to do. 
Bible stories. 


5. Who will teach them? 


Before reading the following episode to the children, ask them the following 
questions and write their responses on the chalkboard. 


What do you think the children were told before they started 
for church? 
Who do you think talked to them? 


Mrs. Marcou called to the children, ‘Don’t keep ae 
waiting. Papa is ready to go. Come on!”’ aa 

Mrs. Marcou looked at the four children. She straightenec 
Marie’s cap. She said, ‘‘Let me look at you 
down the ce that is See: up on th 


< tall. Louise dane ‘wil 
of you.” 
Mrs. Marco} 









1 


= 
7 parents. Marie sits between Mr. and Mrs. Marcou. If one of 
the older children does not behave in church, Mr. Marcou 
/ leans over and gives the child a shake and says, ‘“‘Shame!’’ 
‘ ~ Checking | Let the children check their predictions about who talked to the children and 
hypotheses | what was said. 
Organizing | Activity 10: Let the children add to their mural (or make additional trans- 
information | parencies) in response to the question: 
What new place have we learned about where the Marcou 
children find out how they are expected to behave? 
: 
- 





MAIN IDEA 2 | The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 5: The Marcou Family 


Intake of | Activity 11: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 42 and 43. Tell 
information | them that Marie Marcou goes to one school, Annette and Louise attend an- 
other, and Jean-Paul goes to another. Help the children identify each child’s 
classroom in the pictures. Divide the class into thirds and assign one picture 

to each group. Tell them to look carefully so they can answer: 


What do you see in the picture? 


Note: If the class is mature enough, let them work in pairs. Teachers have 
found that this working arrangement usually results in a higher level of in- 
volvement and productivity. 

It may be helpful to be very specific by instructing the pairs of children in 
this way: “I will give you one minute to look at your picture. See how many 
things you and your partner can find in the picture.” 


Exchanging | Using a word or a rebus, list the items as the different groups respond to the 
information | question above. The lists will probably resemble the ones below: 


Annette’s and 












Marie’s School Louise’s School Jean-Paul’s School 

paint brushes teacher girls 

girls smocks boys - 
boy girls teacher 

table pictures desks 

paint books stage (platform) for — : 
easel chalkboard teacher's desk 

tablecloth writing on board books 

box lights pencil 

bucket for brushes desks 

paint aprons chairs 


pictures chalk 
easel paper 


DEVELOPING | Review the list quickly. Ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Are there aiitien in each sc 


same in each classrc 
Pursue questioning to help chil Iren v 


- whe 
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Boys and girls are found in Marie’s and Jean-Paul’s schools; 
girls only in Louise’s and Annette’s school. 


Some schools are for little children. Some for older children. 


2. Look at the things the children use. How are they different? 
3. Why do you suppose Marie is using things that are differ- 
ent from the things Louise and Annette use? 


Then have the children read the question on page 43. Encourage them to re- 
spond with a summary statement in so far as they are able. 


Activity 12: Write on the chalkboard a number of groupings (one at a time) 
from the list developed in the previous activity. For example, write the follow- 
ing group on the board: 


paint brush 
easel paper 


Ask: 


What do you think was my reason for putting these things 
together? 


Then beside the first group, write: 


paint brush | 
e pencil 
Ask: 


Now what am | thinking? 


7 
Proceed in this manner with other groupings. The groupings may be any the 
teacher devises. Those listed below are only examples. 












(co 2 

girls girls 

chairs boys 

1 2 

desks desks 

A eeinls: ' table 

1 — 
. ) windows windows 
Ls curtains electric lights 


hat girls was placed with boys because they both 
| tables were put together because ‘you work at 
. accept all Wels ans continue to test the 


S ksi: iby lass!” see ind 


At, 1135 
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Intake of 
information 


Activity 13: Read the following episode to the class. Tell the children to 
listen carefully to find out other things the children learn at school. 


‘The Marcou children go to three different schools. Mrs. 
Marcou takes Marie to pre-school every schoolday. Marie 
started school on her third birthday. In pre-school she learns 
songs and games. Marie paints and works with puzzles. Some- 
times she talks with the teacher. Marie also learns how to 
count. 

Annette and Louise go to a girls’ school. They learn how to 
read and write and add and subtract. Some of the girls wear 
smocks over their school dresses. The teacher and the other 
girls say, “Shame, shame!’’ to any girl who gets her dress 
dirty. 

The teacher expects Annette and Louise to stand when she 
asks them to tell something they have read. They must answer 
politely. 

Jean-Paul goes to a school for older boys and girls. Each 
boy and girl carries a briefcase in which he has his pen, pen- 
cils, books, and homework. Jean-Paul knows that his parents 
expect him to obey the teacher’s rules. 

Jean-Paul’s schoolwork has to be done carefully. It must 
be copied into his notebook without smudges, blots, or 
smears. He must stand whenever an adult comes into the 
room. He has to sit still and listen to the teacher. He must 
stand when he answers the teacher’s questions. 

Jean-Paul studies hard, but some mornings at’ breakfast he 
says, ‘‘| hope the teacher doesn’t ask me any questions today.” 

The teacher has the boys practice shaking hands and giving 
a little nod as they say, ‘‘How do you do?” Jean-Paul laughs 
as he practices with his friend Nicki, but sometimes he forgets 
what to say when he meets grown-up friends of the family. 


Role playing | Activity 14: Let volunteers pretend to be children in a French school. Let 


them dramatize the following situations: 


Situation 1: Jean-Paul is reading a book and does not see f ” 
the principal enter. All the other children see the pr A 














Let the children suggest and dramatize: 


What the class does. 
What happens to Jean-Paul. res 
Let the class discuss how the followi i 
ing two volunteers to demonstrate th 
Situation 2: Jean-Paul’s 
his friend Nicki to st 
when they meet older p 


Then have each child div 


EVALUATION 





Jean-Paul answering the teacher’s question; the student him- 
self answering the teacher’s question. 


OR 


Jean-Paul greeting an older person; the student himself greet- 
ing an older person. 


Give the children an opportunity to share their pictures in small groups and 
enter them in their folders. 


Role playing provides an excellent opportunity to evaluate Decentering. The 
desired outcome is for the children to accurately portray both the behavior and 
feelings appropriate to the people in question rather than those appropriate to 
themselves. Note also evidence of Ethnocentrism in the form of negative com- 
ments or facial expression concerning the people being portrayed. The degree 
of Inclusiveness of important behaviors may also be noted. As children progress 
through the year, it should be possible to observe change on these criteria. 


Activity 15: Direct the children’s attention to their mural. Ask them what 
should be added to the mural to show: 


What the teacher wanted the different children to learn. 
What was used to help the children learn. 


Have small groups paint the scenes, cut them out, and pin them on the mural 
background. 


Optional Activity: Let each child think for a minute about: 
What they think is an important rule for the Marcou children. 


Let each child draw a picture and dictate a ‘‘story’”’ that tells about the rule. 
Write or type the child’s story. Have the children place their pictures and 
stories in their folders. 
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MAIN IDEA 2 |The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 6: The Marcou Family 


Intake of | Activity 16: Have the children look carefully at the picture on page 44. Let 
information | one child read the text aloud. Tell the children the people are watching a foot- 
~ | ball game on TV. 
Encourage the children to express an opinion as to whether Louise really 
likes to watch the football games. To those who do not think so, ask: 


1. What makes you think she doesn’t like football? 
2. What other things do you think she could do? 
3. Why do you suppose she stays in the room? 


Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following episode: 


Mr. Marcou often watches television on days he doesn’t 
go to work. When the football games are on, Mr. Marcou in- 
vites his neighbor, Mr. Jolivette to come over and watch the 
game with him. The children are allowed to watch if .. . 
(Let the students fill in the condition.) 

Jean-Paul likes football. Louise doesn’t like to watch foot- 
ball on television, but she likes to be with her father on the 
days he doesn’t have to work. She also likes Mr. Jolivette, the 
baker. : 

Often, Mr. Jolivette brings the children a sweet from ihe ; 
bakery. 










You should kaowe 

Mr. Jolivette often tells ab 
in the French navy. Tt 
Mr. Jolivette say that Hen 
days. 





. “Please” or n as 
2. Why do you suppose Mr. Jolivette reminds them . 


ie their ae 
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3. Has a neighbor ever reminded you when you forgot how 
you were supposed to behave? 
4. Why do you suppose the neighbor did this? 


EVALUATION | See Unit I, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107 for suggestions for evaluating the first 
three questions in this activity and Question 2 in the following group. 
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Intake of 
information 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 7: The Marcou Family 


Activity 17: Read the following episode to the class: 


Jean-Paul hurried in with the loaf of bread he bought. He 
ran up to his mother and said, “Henri Jolivette is home! Henri 
is home! | saw him down at the butcher shop when | was 
coming home from school. He is talking to a group of friends. 
May | go back and see him? Please, Mama, he is telling about 
his big ship. He has been all over the world!” 

“All right, you may go for a little while. Be home in time 
for supper,’’ answered Mrs. Marcou. 

Jean-Paul raced down to the butcher shop to talk to Henri. 
He had so many questions to ask. 


Pause here and ask: 


What questions do you think Jean-Paul will ask Henri? 


Note: Do not devote more than a few seconds to eliciting questions as the 
purpose is to alert the children to the fact that Jean-Paul is learning from a 
friend, not to get a long list of questions. 


Before continuing to read the episode have the children look at the picture 
and text on page 45. 


The questions came fast from Jean-Paul: “How do you get 
to be a sailor? What do you do on a ship? Is it true there are 
lands where it’s never cold?”’ 


learns how to keep the ship clean an 
big engines. Then he learns how t 
sailor learns how to salute a 
“The ship sails to many 


it rains almost every day an 

of the year.’” ¥ ‘ 
“Maybe,” said Je 

to bea sailor.” 









Organizing 
information 


Organizing 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 





Discuss the episode by asking: 
What was the story about? 
Then ask: 


What did Jean-Paul learn2 
Who taught him? 


Activity 18: Refer to the mural that the children are making about the Marcou 
family and ask: 


How shall we show on our mural this new way Jean-Paul is 
learning? 


Have a small group of children carry out the class’s plans for showing Jean- 
Paul learning from a friend. 

Ask whether any of the children can think of something they learned from 
a friend. 


Typical responses: 


He showed me how to whistle. 
He showed me how to play Parchesi. 
She showed me how to sew on her sewing machine. 


Give the children the choice of drawing a picture that illustrates one of the 
following: 


Something | taught my friend. 
Something I’m going to teach my friend. 


Let the children dictate the ‘‘story” they want printed to go with their picture. 


Activity 19: Direct the children’s attention to the part of the mural about 
Henri. Ask: 


1. What is Henri doing? 

(The children may say ‘‘talking”’ or ‘‘telling Jean-Paul about . . . 
If so, ask, ‘‘What is Jean-Paul learning?2’’) 

2. What are you doing in your picture? 

3. What can you say about both you and Henri? 


LE 


Typical responses: 


Henri is talking to Jean-Paul and I’m talking to my friend. 
We're both teaching our friend. 


Although the purpose of this activity is different, the responses can be evalu- 
ated in the same way as those in Unit I, Part 1, Activity 5. 


Then have the children enter the pictures in their folders. 
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Formulating 
hypotheses 


Intake of 
information 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 8: The Marcou Family 


Activity 20: Tell the children that the Marcou family is going to take a trip in 
their car to visit their grandfather and grandmother. Grandfather and Grand- 
mother and Aunt Paulette live on a farm. These are horses and donkeys, ducks, 
and rabbits. There are fields and trees. Ask: 


1. What do you think will happen before the family starts on 
the trip? 

(Note whether the students suggest that Mrs. Marcou will tell 
her children how she expects them to behave.) 

2. What do you think will happen when the family gets to the 
farm? 


Typical responses: 


They’II ride the horses. 

The children will feed the ducks and rabbits. 

The kids will be polite so Grandmother will think they have 
good manners. 


Activity 21: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 46-49. Ask: 


What do you think is happening in these pictures? : 


Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following episode: 


J 


One day Mr. Marcou said to Mrs. Marcou, ‘School vaca- 
tion is next week. | have been thinking that we could drive to- 
the mountains. The mountain air will be good for us.’’ 7 

“With the new car we could drive to yout father’s farm,” 
said Mrs. Marcou. 

“That is about five hours of driving,” said M 

“Oh, we do not have to drive steadily. V 
time. We could have a picnic along 
should see more of France,” ans 

“Well...” said Mr. Marcou 
Many castles have parks. Pert 
at the park. The children should learn 
in France long ago.” tel 

The Marcou family got read y for 

















Affective 
development 


EVALUATION 





Mr. Marcou money to go shopping for bread and cheese for a 
picnic lunch. Mrs. Marcou talked to the children, ‘‘Remember 
your manners. | want to be proud of you. | want Grandfather 
and Grandmother and Aunt Paulette to know that you are 
properly brought up. Do not make Papa and me ashamed of 
VvoOuE 

On their way to Grandfather's farm, Mr. Marcou told the 
children stories about the farm, the horses, the wheat fields, 
and the apple trees. Mr. Marcou told them about the Valley 
of the Loire River. He said it was called the ‘Garden of the 
Kings’’ because there were so many castles and beautiful 
parks. The family visited a castle where kings used to come 
and hunt deer. The castle was seven hundred years old. 


Note: In France, the mother usually is in charge of the family finances. 


Activity 22: Have the children look again at the pictures on page 46. Ask: 


Which picture shows the family getting ready for the trip? 
Which picture shows the children learning about France long 
ago? 


Direct the children’s attention only to the picture at the top of page 46. Ask: 


Do you think they went to a bakery in an old part of town or 
a new part? What makes you think so? 


Then have the children look at the picture of the Marcou home on page 38 and 
the picture of Henri in front of the butcher shop on page 45 and tell whether 
each of these is in an old or new part of town. 


Note: Many children will have no basis for judging whether the picture shows 
“an old part of town’ or “a new part.’’ Open the question for those who 
through TV, travel, or conversation with older persons are alert to narrow, 
winding streets and older architecture. 


Directing the children’s attention to the picture at the bottom of page 46, ask: 


1. Which of the children do you think will learn the most 
about the kings and the castle? What makes you think so? 
2. Who do you think won’t learn very much about the kings? 
Why do you think so? 


Have the children look at the picture on page 47. Ask: 


1. What do you suppose Grandmother is saying to Jean-Paul? 
2. How do you think Annette and Louise feel when they see 
Grandfather? What makes you think so? 


See Unit I, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85 for suggested criteria to assess the 
attitudes and feelings of the students. 
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EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


EVALUATION 


Organizing 
information 


Activity 23: Tell the children that Marie had gone to sleep in the car. Grand- 
mother carried her in and put her to bed. Annette and Louise put on their 
boots and went out to the barnyard with Jean-Paul. 

Then have the children read and answer the question on page 48. If the 
children answer the question with vague replies, such as, “about rabbits,’ 
ask additional questions, such as: 


If Louise feels the rabbit what will she find out? 
If the children watch the geese eat what will they find out? 
If they listen to the animals what will they find out? 


Activity 24: Before reading the following episode to the class have them look 
again at the picture on page 49 and answer the following questions: 


1. What is happening in the picture? 

(Children usually respond quickly that the family is eating. 
If no one disagrees with this suggestion, direct the class’s 
attention to Mrs. Marcou. Ask, ‘“Would you say she is eating?” 
Have the children look at the others more closely.) 

2. What does our book say the grown-ups are doing? 

3. Why do you suppose the book doesn’t say that the children 
are talking? 


Then read the following: 


When dinner was over the grown-ups talked about the work 
on the farm. They talked about the days when Mr. Marcou was 
a little boy on the farm. Jean-Paul and Annette liked to hear 
the stories about Papa, but Louise began to wiggle and swing 
her feet. Papa looked at her and frowned. 

Grandfather said, ‘| have something for Louise to do while 
we talk.” Grandfather brought out a picture book for Louise. 
“Here, Louise,’” he said, “sit beside me and look at the pic- 
tures.” He patted Louise on the head and put her chair 
beside him. 


Continue asking the following questions: 


4. What happened to Louise? 
5. How do you think Louise felt? 
How do you think Grandfather felt? — 
. Has anything like this ever happened t to you? 
. How did you feel? 
Why do you think you felt this pion 
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Activity 25: Discuss with the c 
dren have been learning | 
learning at the castle and C 


children are learning by taking a trip (or visiting places), feeling, watching, 
listening, etc. Then have a small group of children add these suggestions to the 
mural. 


OR: If transparencies and tape recordings have been developed instead of the 
mural, let the class illustrate the new ways of learning that have been dis- 
cussed. Let those students who have not had an opportunity to tape-record the 
“story’’ of their picture, do so at this time. 


Activity 26: Have the class look again at the questions they asked in Activity 
1. Let the children check to see how many of their questions they can now 


answer. 
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EVALUATION 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Conclusion 


Direct the children’s attention to the mural. Review with them the different 
episodes represented there. Ask: 


1. In what different ways did the Marcou children learn how 
to behave? Learn about their country? 


If the class seems unable to respond to this general question, ask: 


Where in our mural is Mrs. Marcou talking to the children? 
What is she saying? 

Who else in our mural is teaching Jean- Paul? What is he 
learning? 

Where in our mural are the children learning about France? 


2. In what places do the Marcou children learn how they are 
expected to behave? 


Typical responses: 


a. My mother tells me how to act. 

b. Jean-Paul and the other kids get talked to a lot. 

c. They learn from their mother and father and at school. 
They learn at church and their friends tell them how to be 
sailors. 

d. Lots of people are always telling them. 

e. Kids learn when ney go and see, like the castle. 


Note: If Individual drawings or transparencies and tape recordings were sub- — 
stituted for the mural, select a number of these that are representative of the - 
different ways the French child learns what is expected of hi 
tion sequence above to the pictures, so the childret 
generalize about the socialization of the Marcou chi ( 









suggested procedures. In the above exa 
Responses b, d, and e are less inclusiy 
to the question. 
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UNIT Il 


Part 2: The Williams Family of 
Minnesota 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Butcher paper 

9” x 12” and 12” x 18” construction paper 

Crayons 

Globe 

Small paper flags of Indonesia, Kenya, France, United States 
Plasticine to attach flags to globe 

Picture books on historical personalities 

Scissors 

Sticks or rulers (to attach to paper puppets) 


Books 

A Weed Is a Flower, the Life of George Washington Carver, by Aliki (Liacouras 
Brandenburg). Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

The Fourth of July Story, by Alice Dalgliesh. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Harriet and the Promised Land, by Jacob Lawrence. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
New York. 

Is It Hard? Is It Easy? by Mary Green. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

Mommies at Work, by Eve Merriam. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 

Sad Day, Glad Day, by Vivian L. Thompson. Holiday House, New York. 

The Stars and Stripes, by Mae Blacker Freeman. Random House, New York. 

What Do You Say, Dear? by Joslin Sendak. Scott, Foresman & Company, 
Chicago. 


Film 
Schools and Rules. McGraw-Hill, New York. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


And Keep Your Powder Dry, by Margaret Mead. William Morrow and Co. 
(1965), New York. 
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Parents in Modern America, by E. E. LeMasters. Dorsey Press (1970), Home- 
wood, Illinois. 


Opener 


Ask the children to close their eyes and think for just a moment about some- 
thing they know how to do. Then ask them to: 


Draw a picture of something you know how to do. 
Have each child show his picture and tell: 


What he knows how to do. 
Who taught him how to do it. 


As each child tells about his picture, jot down the statements he gives or tape- 
record the session. This information can then be typed (in primary type) to 
accompany the child’s picture. 


Note: Be aware of the child who has difficulty identifying what he can do and 
observe in other activities whether this is a pattern. If so, keep this child in 
mind as you help the class constantly identify its new knowledge and skills. 
If some children cannot remember who taught them, do not push. You need 
only a sampling. 
The purpose of the Opener is to raise the question of how the American child 
learns to do the things that are expected of him. 


Organizing | List on the chalkboard the people named by the children who taught them a 
information | skill. (Record this list on butcher paper as it will be used again in a later activ- 
ity.) Allow each child to put his tally in the proper place. For example: 











Dade PLL LP IF cs 
Mother / / / / 
Brother / - cal) ye - 
Grandmother / / oe a oa 

- 


Have the children look at the chalkboard. Ask: 


Who taught most of you children to do the th 
in your pictures? Pita 


| At this point the children m 
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MAIN IDEA 2 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 





The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 1: The Williams Family 


Activity 1: Tell the children that they will be learning about the Williams 
family who live in the city of Minneapolis in the United States. The family 
members are Mr. and Mrs. Williams, John who is six years old, and Paul who 
is one year old. 

Let the children look at the pictures on pages 50-63 and raise any questions 
they may have. List the questions on the chalkboard. 


Activity 2: Direct the class’s attention to the picture on pages 50 and 51. 
Ask: 


1. What is happening in the picture? 

(If the children observe only John’s action, ask, ‘‘What is 
Mr. Williams doing?2”’) 

2. Why do you suppose Mr. Williams doesn’t just skate and 
let John watch to learn? 

3. Does this remind you of the way you learned something? 
4. What does this tell you about one way we learn things? 


Typical responses: 


My mother taught me to roller skate. 
John wouldn’t like it if his father didn’t let him try. 
You've got to do it yourself if you learn how to do it. 


Note: You may receive little or no response to Question 4. Do not pursue it if 
the children are unable to move beyond their personal experiences. The pur- 
pose of the question is to lift the ceiling for the child who can respond more 
generally. 


To evaluate the responses to Question 4, see the criteria suggested in Unit |, 
Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 


Activity 3: Ask the children who have younger brothers or sisters at home to 
find out whether they may bring one of the baby’s toys to school and tell what 
they think the baby learns by playing with it. 

Encourage the children to talk with their parents or some older person about 


the toy and to watch the baby play with it. How do they show the baby they 


like what he does? 
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Exchanging 
information 


Organizing 
information 


OR: Ask the children who have younger brothers and sisters at home to watch 
someone teaching a child. For example: 


How an older person is teaching the baby to walk or talk 
better. 

How someone is teaching a child not to go near the stove. 

How someone is teaching a child to cross the street. 

How he shows the child he is happy with him. 


OR: Tell those children who do not have younger children at home to watch 
a baby or a little boy or girl they know or to ask some older person at home how 
he (the student) was taught to do somthing. 

Let each child tell about what he saw or about the toy. Ask: 


What was the baby learning? 

How was he learning it? 

Do you think it was hard or easy for the baby? What makes 
you think so? 


Help the children recall how they might organize their information (as in the 
Opener). Ask: 


If we want to show on the board how many babies were learn- 
ing the same things, how do you think we could do it? 


Record briefly on the chalkboard what the children are saying and let each 
child tally for “his baby.’’ For example: 


to throw a ball ///// // 
to pile up blocks //// 
totalk // 


Direct the children’s attention to the tally. Ask: 


What can we tell by looking at the marks on the board? 
(If the children cannot respond to this broad question, ask, 
“What were most of the babies learning to do?) - 


List on a piece of butcher paper the children’s responses to the question: 


What different ways did our babies learn? } 
(If necessary, ask additional questions to bring out the possi- ad : 
bility of rewards or the No! response.) ; 














Note: Save this list as additions will be made hou hs 1 
Reserve space for a title as the children will be asked to supply 
activity. 


If you feel a list of words is too abstract fo 
dren that signals or signs are sometin 
recall a couple you are quite certain all knov 
on the piano, by asking: of 


What tells you when to cro: 
What tells you | want your 
De 
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MAIN IDEA 2 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 2: The Williams Family 


Activity 4: Have the class look carefully at the pictures on page 52. Ask: 


What is happening in these two pictures? 
What do you think Mrs. Williams might be saying to John? 
To Mr. Williams? 


Have the children read the text on page 52. 


Note: Each teacher will make decisions as to the best way to handle the reading 
of the text. Effort should be made to make certain there is a high level of partic- 
ipation and that there is variety. 


Have the children listen carefully to the following episode to find out what 
Mrs. Williams expects John to do. 


Mr. Williams glanced at the clock and said, ‘ls my lunch 
ready?”’ 

“Almost,” said Mrs. Williams. “It will be ready in a minute. 
I’m going shopping today. Do you want me to take your work 
shoes to the shoe repair shop?” 

“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Williams. ‘I left the shoes by the front 
door so you wouldn’t forget them.” 

Mrs. Williams looked at John. “John,’’ she said, “stop 
dawdling and eat your cereal. | don’t want you to miss your 
school bus. If you miss the bus you'll have to walk. And when 
you finish eating, get me a comb. You didn’t do a very good 
job of combing your hair.” 

Mrs. Williams looked out the kitchen window. ‘‘Your ride 
is waiting,’’ she said to her husband. “Mr. Murphy just drove 
Who” 

Mr. Williams picked up his lunch. Then he felt in his shirt 
pocket. ‘I have my glasses, my badge, and my lunch. | guess 
| have everything. Can’t keep the car pool waiting.” 

“Be careful. Have a good day,” called Mrs. Williams. 


DEVELOPING | Discuss the episode emphasizing how John is learning to become independent. 
GENERALIZATIONS | Ask: 


1. What has John learned to do? 
2. What has he not quite learned to do well yet? 


it 
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3. Who is going to help him? 

4. What will happen if John misses the school bus? 

5. What do you think Mrs. Williams is trying to teach John? 
6. Does this remind you of some things that have happened 
to you? 

7. What does all this tell you about what parents try to teach 
their children? 


Activity 5: Direct the children’s attention to the picture of the traffic. Tell 
them that Mr. Williams is riding with other men in the first car in the center of 
the picture. 

Let the children discuss why people ride in car pools. They might talk to 
their parents about the topic and then share their information with the class. 
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Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their friends, parents, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 3: The Williams Family 


Activity 6: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 53. 
Tell the children that Mrs. Williams always takes Paul with her when she shops 
for groceries. Ask: 


1. Where does Mrs. Williams put Paul? 
2. How does this help Mrs. Williams? 


Let children who have babies in the family (or who volunteer about “a baby | 
know’’) tell what babies get into as they ride in the carts. Ask: 


3. What do you think Paul might do? 

4. What do you think Mrs. Williams might do? 

5. What do you think Paul will learn by coming to the store 
with his mother? 


Typical responses: 


He'll learn not to touch things. 
He’ll learn not to throw things out of the cart. 
He'll learn where his mother gets oranges. 


Activity 7: Tell the children that Mrs. Williams bought a large basketful of 
groceries. She was glad that Mr. Williams rode in a car pool so that she could 
have the car. 

Remind them that Mrs. Kuria shopped everyday. Ask: 


Why do you suppose Mrs. Kuria shops every day instead of 
once or twice a week? 


Note: Additional questions may have to be asked to help the children recall 
that Mrs. Kuria did not have a car or refrigerator. Make certain the children 
realize these may be reasons. Continue questioning until the children recall 
Mrs. Kuria liked to visit with people—or maybe she was used to doing it this 
way. 
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Intake of 
information 


peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 4: The Williams Family 


Activity 8: Have the children look at the picture on page 54. Ask them to 
notice the seating arrangement. Ask: 


Why do you suppose Paul is next to Mrs. Williams? 
How is Mr. Williams helping? 


Let the children read the text to find out what the Williams family talks about _ 
at dinner time. 

Tell the children to listen carefully to the episode to find out what Mr. 
Williams says about getting a dog. 


Mrs. Williams lifted the lid of the electric frying pan to 
check the chicken. It smelled so good that it made John’s 
mouth water. He went to the window = the apartment and 
looked out. 

“Dad's home! Dad’s home!”’ shouted John. John ran out 
the door, down the stairs, and outside to meet his father. 

“Do you know what, Dad? Know what? Rudy’s dog had 
puppies and he said | could have one.” 

“Now, John,” said his father. “Before you ask if you may 
have a puppy, the answer is no. No puppies in the apartment. 
You know that, John. Come inside. Your mother must have 
dinner ready.”’ 

Mr. Williams walked inside. John stayed outside kicking a 
tin can over the sidewalk. He mumbled to himself, ‘I can’t 
ever have a puppy in this old apartment.”’ : 

Mr. Williams walked into the kitchen. Mrs. 
smiled and said, “Did you have a good eee D 
be ready in about ten minutes.”’ ‘ 

“The day went fine,” replied Mr. Will ms. “ 
change clothes and clean up before dinr 

At the dinner table Mrs. Williams w 
houses that she had seen for rent 
“We really need a bigger pl. 

Mr. Williams wanted to te 


pe 


Mr. Murphy and | are ‘goi 
oo ven i jas 

















then Mr. Williams said, “John, the owner of the apartment 


j house doesn’t allow dogs or cats. You know that, so why do 
you keep asking?” 
‘ EXPLORING | Ask: 
EONS 1. What happened in the story? 
2. How do you think John felt? 
3. Why do you think he felt that way? 
4. Who has a different idea about how John felt? 
5. How do you think Mr. Williams felt? 
6. Have you ever had something like this happen to you? 
7. How did you feel? 
8. Why do you think you felt that way? 
EVALUATION | To assess the attitudes and feelings of the students, see the Evaluation in Unit I, 
Part 1, Activity 12, page T85 for suggested criteria. 
| Activity 9: Remind the children that the owner of the apartment forbade 
| dogs and cats. Duplicate the following sentence for the children and have 
them complete it with a word or drawing. 
d A good pet for John would be a 
’ Let the children meet in groups of three to share the way they finished their 
-? stories and tell why the animal would be a good pet. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 
CONCEPTS 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 5: The Williams Family 


Activity 10: After the class looks at the picture and reads the text on page 
55, have them listen to the following episode to find out which jobs John 
could do alone. 


After dinner, John helped his mother carry the dirty dishes 
to the sink. Then he took out the garbage. When he came 
back, he played on the floor with Paul. Mr. Williams read — 
\/ the paper. a ait. eee 
~ Mrs. Williams was busy cleaning up the kitchen. When she 
finished she said to her husband, “| have to wash clothes 
at the laundromat tonight. John can help me. Will you baby- 
sit with Paul?’”’ 
Mr. Williams looked up from reading the paper and said, 
“Just put Paul in his playpen. Ill be right here to watch him.” 
Mrs. Williams and John carried the laundry basket and soap 
to the car. When they reached the laundromat Mrs. Williams 
said, “John, you can help me sort the white clothes and the 
colored clothes.’’ 
“1 can do it by myself,’” said John. 
John went to work and Mrs. Williams watched. ‘Good for 
you, John,’”” said Mrs. Williams. “In another year you'll be be 
able to fold the towels.”’ ; a 


Ask: 


1. What jobs can John do? pany Oo 
2. Who do you think taught him to do these jobs? : 
3. What job will he learn to do next? , 
4. How do you think that makes Ue feel? 









Activity 11: Have the « PS d think for am 
the question: 


Let the eulaee Eco at 
each child tell the clas 


tures on the ie 


gal 


1. Are there some pictures that seem to belong together? 
What makes you think so? 


Call on individual children to move pictures to form groups of those they 
think belong together. Then about each group of pictures, ask: 


2. What name can we give these pictures? 
Typical responses: 


Things You Do in the House 
Using Water 
Things You Can Do with Your Father 


3. Which picture do you think might be put into another 
group as well as the one it is in now? 


EVALUATION | See the evaluation in the opener on page 171 for suggested evaluation 
procedures. 


Put several groups of pictures with their labels on the bulletin board. Ask: 


Which things do you think are easy? 

Which things do you think are hard? 

Which are you not sure about? 

Which things do some of us have different ideas about 
whether they are hard or easy? 


Optional Activity: Read Is It Hard? Is It Easy? to the class. 


Map skills | Activity 12: Remind the children that the Williams family lives in the city 
of Minneapolis which is in the United States of America. 

With the children gathered around, examine the globe. Have the children 
recall previous globe lessons: 





Identify the land and water areas. 
Place the flags of Indonesia, Kenya, France, and the United 
States in the proper locations. 


Locate Minneapolis for the children. Place the flag of the United States at 
Minneapolis. Call to their attention that both New York City and Minneapolis 
have the same flag. Stress that both cities are in the United States of America. 
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MAIN IDEA 2 


Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING | Then ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 
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peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 6: The Williams Family 


Activity 13: | Use the pictures on pages 56 and 57 to let the children express 
opinions about why the different houses would or would not make a good 
home. 

Have one of the children read the text on page 57. Then let a number of 
children express opinions as to which will be chosen. Ask: 


Why would Mr. and Mrs. Williams choose that one? 

What would be good about a trailer? An apartment? 

Which would give them the most room? 

Which do you think John would like? What makes you think 
so? 


Recall with the children who decided which house to buy when the Marcous 
were looking for a new home. 

Tell the children to listen carefully to the episode to find out who decided 
which house to rent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams looked at many homes. ‘This big 
house is nice,” said Mr. Williams, ‘but it is too expensive. 
The trailer was too small and the new apartment building 
had no yard.” 

“This is a good place,’”’ said Mrs. Williams to her husband 
as they looked at another house. ‘The backyard has a fence. 
The children would have a place to play.’” 

“And then there would be room for a puppy,” said John. | 

Mr. Williams nodded his head. ‘This is a nice place | ‘ 
all right. But we had better think about ho\ 
enough money to pay for it The rent is more 
ment we are living in now.’ ) 

“We'll figure out a way to get the r m 

J liams. Bas | can aga oe 









rent? Why do you 


3. What worried Mr. Williams? 
4. How will Mrs. Williams help? 


in Have the children recall the Ortez family. Ask: 


5. What did Mrs. Ortez want for Miguel? 
6. What can you say about what people want their children 
to have? 


EVALUATION | To evaluate the responses to Question 6, use the criteria suggested in Unit |, 
Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. Note the extent to which responses encompass 
both the Williams and Ortez families. 
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Intake of 
information 


Formulating 
hypotheses 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 7: The Williams Family 


Activity 14: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
58. Ask: 


What do you suppose Mr. and Mrs. Williams told John when 
he wondered who would play with him? 
What makes you think he/she told him that? 


Tell the children to listen carefully as you read the following episode: 


Mrs. Williams and John filled the car with clothes, toys, 
and small boxes. ‘There,’ said Mrs. Williams, “I think we 
are ready to make our first trip to our new house.” 

“Good,’”” said John. “| didn’t think we would ever get 
started.’’ 

Mrs. Williams smiled and said, ‘All right, John, hold on to 
Paul while we drive.” 

As soon as John got into the new house, he ran through the 
empty rooms. He shouted, ‘This is my room, this is Dad’s 
room, this is the kitchen, this is the pink bathroom!”’ 

“Stop running through the rooms, John,’’ said Mrs. Wil- 
liams. ‘““You’re scratching the wax off the floors. Come and 
get your toys out of the car and put them on the floor of your 
new closet. I'll put them away when | have time.’’ 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Schultz moved all the furniture into 
the new house. = 

“Thank you, Mr. Schultz,’” said Mrs. Williams. “You area at 
good neighbor. We have to go back to the old » 
more the dishes and pictures. Then we e 
moving.” he hesi 

John helped his mother and father ' wrap ‘the ae 
paper and pack them in a box. He heard Rud 
shouting outside the apartment. ve 

“Mom,” said John, ‘can Rudy come | oO t the 
with us?”’ : 

“Not today, John,’” said | 
some other day. We are jt 
today.” 

“Then who will | play 

















Checking 
hypotheses 


EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


“There will be lots of children in the new neighborhood,” 
said Mr. Williams. 

“But | don’t know any of them. | only know Rudy,’’ whim- 
pered John. 

“Oh, you'll meet lots of new friends,’’ said his father. 

“| don’t want any new friends. | want to play with Rudy,’’ 
answered John. 

“| know you feel that way today, John, but tomorrow Rudy 
can come over. Then you'll feel better. Mother and | need 
your help today.”’ 


Ask: 


What did Mr. and Mrs. Williams tell John?2 
Was it what you thought they would say? 
How do you think John felt? What makes you think so? 


Optional Activity: Read Sad Day, Glad Day to the children. Tell them to 
listen carefully to hear why the family was moving and how different people 
behaved on moving day. 

Suggested question sequence to be used after the story has been read: 


. What happened in the story? 

. How do you think Kathy felt? 

. Why do you think she would feel this way? 
. Who has a different idea about how she felt? 
. How did Mother (Father) feel? 

. Has anything like this happened to you? 

. How did you feel? 

8. Why do you think you felt that way? 


NOT PWN = 


Typical responses: 


Sometimes you miss the old house and sometimes you like 
the new house. 

It’s like sometimes you go over to someone’s house and 
maybe you sleep over and you don’t really want to so you 
try to make up your mind and first you might say you want 
to and then when you get there you’re not really used to it 
and then you come back and some other time you want 
to stay. 


Ask: 
How could someone have helped Kathy? 
Typical responses: 


Someone could have shown her around. 

She could have seen a picture. 

First you ought to tell them. You ought to tell them before 
you go to sleep. 
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MAIN IDEA 2| The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 8: The Williams Family 


Intake of | Activity 15: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
information | 59. Tell the children that this is the first day that Susan’s mother has left her 
with Mrs. Williams. Ask: 


How do you think Susan feels? 


Let the children tell what they think Mrs. Williams will do for Susan. Then 
read the following episode to the children: 


Mrs. Williams thought that she could earn money at home 
if she could baby-sit for some of the working mothers in the 
neighborhood. The children could come to her house. They 
could play outside and still be safe because the new house 
had a fenced-in yard. Mrs. Williams could watch them from 
the kitchen window as she did her housework. On cold days 
the children could color or watch television. Sometimes 
they could all make cookies or popcorn. On warm days 
Mrs. Williams could take the children for a walk. 

When Susan arrived, Mrs. Williams said, ‘Hello, Susan. 
I'm so glad you brought your doll. My son Paul is inside and 
his brother John will be home from school this afternoon. 
Come inside and meet Paul and our new puppy.”” 

Mrs. Williams put her arm around Susan. 

“Good-bye, Mama,”’ called Susan to her mother. 

“Good-bye, Susan,” answered her mother. “I'll pick you ; all 
up after work. Be a good girl.’”’ ; 

“She'll be just fine,” said Mrs. Williams. Then she walked 
inside the house vol Susan. 













Ask: 


1. Where was Mrs. Williams w 
2. Why do you suppose sh 
3. How else might she hav 
(Additional questions 


T162 = 


7 4. What do you think mothers think about before they decide 
: what job they will do to earn money? 
7 


Optional Activity: To give the children an even better idea of the great va- 
riety of jobs mothers do in addition to running a home, read the book, Mom- 
mies at Work. 


o 


a 





MAIN IDEA 2 | The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 9: The Williams Family 


Intake of | Activity 16: Read the following episode to the class: 


information Mr. Williams told his wife about a new art gallery that had 


opened in town. “I hear they have many pictures that show 
what happened in America a long time ago. There are many 
paintings of George Washington. Perhaps we should take 
John to see them. He will be learning about George Washing- 
ton in school.’’ 

Mrs. Williams agreed. ‘‘I’d like to see the paintings of Amer- 
ica too. Let’s plan to go next Saturday morning.” 


Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 60. Ask: 


How is John learning about George Washington? 
How was Jean-Paul learning about things that happened in 
France long ago? 


Activity 17: Ask the children to look around the room. Ask: 


What things do you see that remind you that you are Amer- 
icans? 

What things do we do each day that show we are Americans? 

What things did you hear about in kindergarten that told — 
about Americans? : 
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Organizing 
information 


Role playing 


EVALUATION 


Sequencing 
events 





What did this person do (or does he do)? 
Does he live now or did he live long ago? 


OR 


What happened in this story? 
Would you say it happened a short time ago or long ago? 


Begin a chart on butcher paper divided into two sections, such as: 


Long Ago Now 





Note: Remain alert to additional material being published that presents our 
many different ethnic groups and is appropriate for six-year-olds. Knowledge 
of the contributions of his ethnic group is important to a child’s sense of self- 
esteem. 


Activity 19: Read one or two of the following books and discuss them with 
the children. Have them decide whether the stories are happening now or 
happened long ago. 

Let volunteers draw pictures to illustrate the story and put the pictures 
under the agreed-upon heading on the chart developed in the previous ac- 
tivity. 


Suggested references: 


The Fourth of July Story 

Harriet and the Promised Land 

The Stars and Stripes 

A Weed is a Flower, the Life of George Washington Carver 


Optional Activity: The story of Harriet Tubman or George Washington 
Carver would provide material for the children to develop a story sequence. 
One of the following ways might be used: 


Have the children recall what happened, the order of events, 
and the characters. Then have them dramatize the story. 


See Unit Il, Part 1, Activity 14, page T137 for role-playing evaluation procedures. 


OR: The children might paint or draw pictures of the char- 
acters, cut them out, and tack on sticks or a ruler. Have them 
present the story as a puppet show. 


OR: Have the children choose one part of the story to draw 
about. Then have them decide on the sequence as they place 
the pictures along the chalkboard ledge or on the bulletin 
board. 
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Organizing 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 
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Activity 20: Have the children ask some older person to tell them about 
someone he thinks is or was an important American. Give each child an oppor- 
tunity to share what he has learned and to tell who gave him the information. 
He might want to make a picture and place it on the chart developed in Ac- 


tivity 18. 


Activity 21: Ask the children to think for a moment of what they know about 
America. Then ask them to think of where they learned about America and 
have them tell the rest of the class. Tally the responses on the board. For ex- 
ample: 


from Mother or Father ///// // 
from a friend / // 

from ateacher ///// //// 
from Mey Fob fel 


Note: Observe particularly the responses of children who were unsure ‘of 
themselves when they were asked to draw what they could do in the Opener. 
Are they becoming more sure of themselves and their knowledge? 


Have the children look at the tally. Ask: 


What can you say about where and how we learn about the 


people of America? 
(If the children respond with only one source, ask, ‘‘Is that 
the only place? Now what can you say?”’) : 


Have the children look at the list they developed in the Opener. Are there 
more people they think should be added to the list? 





MAIN IDEA 2 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 





The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 10: The Williams Family 


Activity 22: Have the children look at the picture on page 61. Ask: 
What do you think is happening in the picture? 
Allow the class to read the text. Ask: 


Where do you suppose John learned about baseball? 
(Encourage the children to suggest a number of possibilities.) 


Activity 23: Let the children tell of any teams the older people in their fam- 
ilies root for. Ask: 


1. Does your (father, mother, big brother, etc.) wear a (base- 
ball, football) cap? 
2. Do they ever let you wear it? 
3. Why do you suppose people like to wear caps or jackets 


} that tell what team they like? 


(This question is not intended to elicit any particular response. 
The purpose is to show how people identify with groups.) 
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MAIN IDEA 2 | The socialization of children takes place within the family, the - 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 
























ORGANIZING IDEA | Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 11: The Williams Family 


Intake of | Activity 24: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
information | 62. Then tell them to listen carefully to the following episode to find out why 
John doesn’t want to miss the study trip. 


One morning Mrs. Williams was talking to her husband. 
“John has been sick all night,” she said. “I have been up with 
him a dozen times. He just coughs and coughs.”’ 

“IIL go in and see him before | go to work,”” said Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

He went into John’s bedroom. “What's the matter, old man? 
Where did you get that cold? You’d better stay in bed today 
and get lots of rest.” 

“Can | watch television?”” asked John. 

“You ask your mother about that. I’m going to work now. 
Be a good boy,”’ he answered. 

After Mr. Williams left, John remembered that his class 
was going on a study trip the next week. The first grade had 
been studying about places where fathers work. The teacher 
wanted the children to see a place where men run big noisy 
machines. She chose the printing shop in the newspaper — 
office. Mr. Williams works in the printing shop. 

“Mom,” cried John, “will | be better in time to eee on the 
study trip to Dad’s printing shop?”’ uF 

“Oh, | think so, John. All you have is a cold" ans em = _ 
his mother. 





















his working Bees 
are folded, too.’” 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 
GENERALIZATIONS | 


T168 a 


7 
: a 
| Recall with the children the Marcou family trip to the Eiffel Tower. Recall why 
7 j Jean-Paul was anxious to see it and what Mrs. Marcou told the children before 
aH they left. Ask: 
4 5. How do parents and teachers help children learn? 
v 
_ 
Optional Activity: Show the film Schools and Rules to reinforce the rules 
| of behavior on a study trip. 
7 
7 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
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DEVELOPING 


GENERALIZATIONS 
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EVALUATION 


The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 
peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Sequence 12: The Williams Family 


Activity 25: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
63. Ask: 


What questions do you have about the picture? 
(If no one raises a question about the big boy, ask, ““Why do 
you suppose the big boy has come on the trip?’’) 


Tell the children to listen to the following episode to find out why the big boy 
is there. 


John’s teacher, Miss Hara, always asks a couple of eighth- 
graders to help her when she takes her class on a study trip. 
Bill Johanson walks at the end of the line. When one of the 
children lags behind, he says, ‘(let the children tell what 
they think Bill says).”” 

When one of the first-graders touches a machine, Bill (ask 
the students what they think Bill might do or say). 

John asked Bill, ‘‘How do you get to be a leader on study 
trips? | want to be one.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Bill, ‘first you have to be in the eighth grade 
and know all the rules about going on trips. Sometimes the 
eighth-grade teacher chooses you. Sometimes the first-grade 
teacher asks for you. If you get cranky with the kids you don’t 
get to go on many trips.”’ 


Ask: 7 
1. What did John find out from Bill? = ‘ee 


2. What did Jean-Paul Marcou find out from h 
oles yup uel with ecg topat aa ened 









nor how one gets to bs a sailors a a 
3. What does this tell you mee i 


MAIN IDEA 2 | The socialization of children takes place within the family, the 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Role playing 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


peer group, and educational and religious institutions. 


Children learn what is expected of them from their parents, friends, teachers, 
and religious leaders. 


Conclusion 


The following situations show conflict; read one or two to the children. After 
each situation, let the children respond to the questions: 


What do you think (the speaker) will say? 

(Give an opportunity for several children to respond.) 
What do you think (child addressed) may learn from this? 
How do you think _____ expects _____ to behave? 


The following situations may be appropriate: 


It is almost time for the school bus and Joe still is not dressed. 
His mother calls to him... 


Bill is lined up waiting his turn to go down the slide. Tommy 
pushes ahead of Bill. Bill says . . . 


Fred and Tommy sat next to each other in the front row at 
church. Tommy punched Fred and then Fred punched him 
back. Both boys laughed. After church, a Sunday school 
teacher said . . . 


Ann liked to pass out papers in the classroom. She wanted 
to have the job every day, and she pouted when Miss Smith 
let Margaret pass the papers. Miss Smith said . . . 


After using a couple of the situations, ask: 


1. From what people were these children learning? 
2. What can you say about the places where children learn 
to behave? 


Now write on the chalkboard the times or places where special behavior is 
expected. For example: 


reading time at a party 

fire drill in the supermarket 
library when Father is asleep 
recess when Mother is cooking 


church or place of worship 


Ask the children to suggest words that tell how they behave at the times or 
places listed, or let them pantomime how they act. Ask: 


3. What do you notice about the way children are taught 
to behave? 
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Allerg 


EVALUATION 


EVALUATION 








Evaluate the responses according to the procedures suggested in Unit |, Part 
1, Activity 13, page T87. Note also the extent to which responses approximate 
the Organizing Idea. 


Optional Activity: Read What Do You Say, Dear? to the children. Each time 
the question (What do . . .) is asked, pause and let the children predict what 
the response will be. Then continue. 

After the book has been read to the children, ask: 


Why do you suppose | read you this book? 


Note: This book is a bit of whimsy in which a child gives all the wrong an- 
swers. Six-year-olds have usually become so accustomed to the expected 
answer that they will quickly recognize the absurd. 


End of Unit 


Direct the children’s attention to the picture on page 64. Have the children 
recall what is happening in the picture before reading and responding to the 
text. 

Continue with the pictures and text on page 65 before asking the question: 


When you look at all three pictures what word or words do 
they make you think of? 
Why do you think that is a good word for these pictures? 


Write the words the children offer on the chalkboard. 


Note: If the children are writing at this time let them write their words on the 
chalkboard or on paper. Some may express the idea of helping; others the 
idea of learning. Some children will be unable to express the idea in a word or 
two. 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 7, page T79. Note whether the number of 
appropriately abstract words is greater than those offered at the end of Unit I. 
Save these responses for future comparison. 


Ask the children to recall what the father of Anuk does with the rice he and 
Anuk raise. (If necessary, refer to Poster 6 and the episode in Activity 15, page 
T43.) Then ask: 


What do you think the father of Anuk does with the money 
he gets for the rice? 

How is Anuk’s work important to the family? 

After the Marcou children and John Williams finish their 
work will they have something to sell? 





aS 


Let the children suggest what John or the Marcou children might do to earn 
-money. Have some of the children dramatize the suggestions the class offers. 
Then ask: 


e* 


| ~ What do you think John or the Marcou children) will do with 
the money they earn? 
Is that like or different from the way the money Anuk earns 
is used? 
How could their work be important to the family? 


: EVALUATION | The suggested “earning” activities and/or dramatization may be evaluated on 
Decentering, i.e., are the suggestions appropriate to the cultural setting? 
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Content samples 
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| Interdependence oni 


| Tradition 
| Values 





UNIT Ill: 
THE GROSSMAN FAMILY 
OF CANADA 
THE ROTHMAN FAMILY 
OP MASSAC imi sE labs 


MAIN IDEA 3 
FAMILIES DIFFER IN LIFE STYLE AND NORMS. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 
to live by. F 


Rules of behavior differ between families. 


Rules for behavior in places of worship and other public places 
Rules for accomplishing tasks that need to be done 


Families differ in the extent of their contact beyond the nuclear family. 


Entertaining persons from outside the community a 
Recreation outside/within the community or family 
Volunteer work outside the family 


Societie i the child to participate in_ri a 


Study in special schools 1 a 7 
Attend services or social gatherings of a society with an adult 











Families differ in composition for different activities. — 
Sharing activities with members of the larger grou 
shipping sea ated 
Reserving these activities fo 5 Ae 

Change occurring in the compo 


~ a 


' is Som 
KEY CONCEPTS 


Societal Control 


OBJECTIVES 


: | The number in parentheses refers to the corresponding objective in the master 
, list. (See pages T25-T31.) 


Developing concepts (1) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Obtaining information from representational material (19) 
Using map skills (20) 





UNIT Ill ; 


Part 1: The Grossman Family of Canada 
MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS ka 


9" X 12” construction paper 

Crayons 

Chartpaper 

Shoeboxes or blocks (for model of Hutterite colony) 
Butcher paper : ; a 
Globe 

Small paper flags of Canada, Bali, Kenya, France, United States a 
Plasticine to attach flags to globe 


TEACHER REFERENCES se 
All Things Common, by Victor Peters. University of Minnesota Press a 965), : - 

Minneapolis. 7. “im 

| Hutterian Brethren, by John Bennett. Stanford University Press (1 967), Ponies cae . 

California. = & 


The Hutterites in North America, by John A. Hostetler. Holt, Rinehart Lee 
ston, Inc. (1967), New York. 

“The Hutterites, Plain People of uh? West,” EAM 

graphic, July 1970. 
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Are the same people in both pictures (or lists)? Why are they 
different? 







- =? 7 - 
‘ | Note: This activity may be done either by drawing or writing, depending on 
| whether the students are able to write the names of friends. Names may be 
written on the chalkboard for children who prefer to write rather than draw. 
Save these pictures or lists. They will be used again in Activity 8. 
} 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Formulating 
hypotheses 


1178 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 1: The Grossman Family 


Activity 1: | Have the class look briefly at the pictures in the text on pages 
66-79. Ask: 


Are there some pictures you have questions about? 


Note: Record the children’s questions to be answered as the unit progresses. 


Activity 2: Have the class look carefully at the picture on pages 66 and 67. 
Ask: 


What do you see in the picture? 
(Encourage the children to keep looking until they list 
boys; buildings; items from the landscape, such as, hills, 
pond, bushes, etc.) 

Why do you suppose you do not see any girls climbing the 
hillside? 


Typical responses: 


| don’t like to play with boys. 
Girls can’t climb hills. 
Their mothers wouldn’t let them. 


Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out about 
the place where Joseph and his family live. 


“Peter, Michael, Aaron, come and see what | found!” | 

shouted Joseph Grossman to the boys on the hill. -. 
The boys, who had been playing ‘‘explorer,’’ aetiate 

top of the hill to see what Joseph had found. 
“Look at these wild blueberries,” said Jos eph. 

them and take them to the kitchen, may 

are cooking today will make a 
The boys nodded to each o 

through the tall meadow gras 

















Joseph Grossman lives with his mother, father, four sisters, 
and two brothers in the Hutterite colony in Manitoba, Canada. 
His sisters are seventeen-year-old Leah, thirteen-year-old 
Barbara, eleven-year-old Sarah, and four-year-old Becky. His 
brothers are fourteen-year-old Jacob and_ three-year-old 
Benjamin, the baby of the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zackaria Grossman and their children live in 
a three-room apartment in a long house. Four families live in 


. each long house in the Hutterite colony. There are twenty 
families in the colony. All the families work together on one 
big farm. 


Discuss the episode with the children to introduce the Grossman family and 
to give the family a setting. Ask: 


What did you find out in the story? 
How is this family different from the other families we have 
studied? 


Note: Classes will differ in the extent to which they will note the difference. 
Most will give the obvious difference —that these people live on a farm. Others 
may note the size of the family, that they all live and work at the same place, 
etc. Do not push for these subtle differences. They will be met repeatedly in 
the episodes that follow. 


f Checking | Recall with the class the responses they gave as to why they did not see any 
hypotheses | girls in the picture. Ask: 


What did you find out about rules for girls in the story you 
} just heard? 
Should girls behave differently from boys? 


=, 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 2: The Grossman Family 


Intake of | Activity 3: Have the class look carefully at the pictures and read the text on 
information | page 68. Ask: 


What do you notice about the way the people are placed i in 
church? 
What do you notice about the way the people leave church? 


Identify Joseph Grossman as the little boy in the lower right-hand corner of 
the picture at the top of page 68. Tell the children to listen carefully to the 
following episode to find out about Joseph’s first Sunday at church services. 


Today is Joseph’s first Sunday at church services. He is 
six years old now—old enough to go to church and old 
enough to go to school. All the boys and girls he goes to 
school with will be at church, too. 
Joseph remembered what his big brother Jacob told him 
as they were walking behind their parents from the long house 
to the school building. Jacob said, ““You are the youngest boy 
at church services. You must sit in the front seat on the men’s 
side. Sit up straight. Don’t look across at your sisters on the 
girl’s side. Don’t kick your feet and make noise.” 
Joseph knew that everyone expected him to behave just 
the way Jacob had told him to act. r 
Hutterite church services are held in the schoolhouse 
every evening and on Sunday morning. The minister leads 
the singing. He sings one line of a church song and the people a 
ni 
sing it after him. Then he sings the next line and the a OS a ig 
sing it. ; Pay — 
Joseph listened to the singing. He knew the song. He had 4 
learned it from the kindergarten mother. H 
boy behind him. Then he began to sing 
The Hutterite families sang and prayed 
to them about the Hutterite ways. Whe 
men left the school bu he 
followed by the othe 
















oe ne ae 
ch urch. 
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time, therefore, they do not have a church building or a bell ringing when it 
is time to pray. Prayer time is ALL the time. 


EXPLORING | After the episode is read, ask: 


FEELINGS . What happened in the story? 


. Why do you suppose Jacob told Joseph how to behave? 

. How do you think Joseph felt? 

. Why do you think he would feel that way? 

. Who has a different idea about how he felt? 

. What made it.easier for Joseph? 

. Have you ever had something like this happen to you? 
(If the children cannot relate this event to anything other 
than going to church, ask, ‘Can you think of someplace you 

- went or something you did for the first time?’’) 

8. How did you feel? 
9. Why do you think you felt that way? 


NOM RWN = 


EVALUATION | See Unit I, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85 for suggested evaluation procedures. 





> Organizing | Activity 4: Make a chart of the rules by which the Hutterites live. Ask: 
an monmation What rules do the Hutterites have? 
a 
4 - 

: 1. Men on one side of church. Ladies on the other side. 


2. Men come out of church first, then boys, then women, then girls. 
3. Go to church on Sundays and every evening. 





Note: Leave space for additional rules as the class gathers additional informa- 
tion. The chart will be interpreted and titled in Activity 23. 





MAIN IDEA 3 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


T7182 


Intake of 
information 


Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 3: The Grossman Family 


Activity 5: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
69. Ask: 


Who is eating? 
What do you notice about the way they are seated? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out where 
the children of the colony eat their meals and what rules they have when eat- 
ing a meal. 





After church, Joseph’s oldest sister, Leah, hurried home. 
She took off her Sunday dress and hung it carefully in the 
closet. She would not wear the dress again until next Sunday. 
Hutterites have special clothes called Bible clothes which 
are worn only on Sundays for church services. 

Leah hurried to the colony kitchen because it was her turn 
to serve dinner. The kitchen is the largest building in the 
center of the Hutterite colony. 

The bell outside the kitchen rang. The school children who 
were lined up outside of the kitchen walked into the dining 
hall. The boys sat at one table and the girls sat at another. 
Each child had his own place to sit. Leah showed Joseph 
where to sit. Before his sixth birthday Joseph had eaten with 
the kindergarten children. Now he was old enough to eat 
with the school children. 

The Hutterite school teacher and his wife are in charge of 
the children. The teacher bowed his head and the children 
said a prayer of thanks for the good food. Then dinner was 
served. There was roast chicken, dumplings, creamed beans, 
and hot biscuits. 

Joseph was so hungry that he reached for a 
Hutterite teacher lightly tapped Joseph’s yh 
switch. ‘Oldest first, Joseph,” he said. 

Joseph had forgotten the rule. In the kinder 
been the oldest, but here he \ 
very careful to try to do sais 









When the meal was over, the children prayed. Each child 
carried his plate to the women who were washing dishes. 
Joseph lingered in the doorway. Leah looked at him and said, 
“Go and play, Joseph. You will be in the way when the men 
and women come for dinner.”’ 






























Organizing | Activity 6: Direct the children’s attention to the chart of rules developed in 
information | Activity 4. Ask: 


Are there any rules that we should add? 


Write their responses on the chart. 


Activity 7: Plan with the children a table or floor model of the Hutterite 
colony. Shoeboxes or blocks might be used for the buildings in the colony. 
Let the children add buildings and additional information to the map as they 
gather more information about the Hutterite colony. 

For mature groups place the buildings on butcher paper and outline the base. 
In a later activity the buildings can be removed and the map can be used. 


Map skills 


Activity 8: Have the children look at the model of the Hutterite colony. Ask: 


. Where does Joseph live with his family? 
. Where does he eat? 

. Whom does he see there? 

. Where does he go to church? 

5. Whom does he see there? 


kwh = 


Display some of the pictures (or lists) developed in the Opener. To sharpen 
the children’s awareness that the Hutterite child is oriented toward the com- 
munity rather than the nuclear family, ask: 


6. How many pictures would Joseph have to draw to show 
who he sees at school and who he eats dinner with? 
7. How do you explain this difference? 


Map skills | Activity 9: | Review briefly with the children the families they have studied 
in other parts of the world. For review have the children locate and place the 
| miniature flags on Bali, Kenya, France, and the United States. 


Tell the children that the Hutterite colony is located in Canada. Ask: 
ail Does anyone know where Canada is located? 


When Canada is correctly located, have a volunteer place the miniature oe 
- of that country on the globe. 

_ Then have the children identify the land areas and bodies of water on the 
uve globe. Some children may wish to know the location of their city. Encourage 
> the development of map reading skills. 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 4: The Grossman Family 


Intake of | Activity 10: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 70 and 71. Let 
information | the children work in pairs to answer the questions on page 71. After a few 
minutes, ask: 


What do you think is happening in these pictures? 
What would you like to know? 


Give the children the information they lack and would be interested in hear- 
ing about. Then read the following episode to the children. Tell them to listen 
carefully to find out how people in the Hutterite colony know what work to do. 


On Sunday evening the men met with the colony manager 
in the schoolhouse. They were going to plan the work for 
re the next week. The cattleman, the beekeeper, the eggman, 
the mechanic, the repairman, the carpenter, the plumber, 
and the planting boss were at the meeting. 
The colony manager asked, ‘“Which of you will need men 
to help you this week?’ 
The cattleman said, ‘I will. | have about forty calves to be 
branded. | need help with the roping and tying and branding.”” 
“The younger men will enjoy that,’” said the colony man- 
ager. ‘You will have plenty of help. Even the children will 
want to help with the branding.”’ - 
Then the planting boss asked if some men could plow and 
plant two onion fields during the week. 
“Tam going to cut and bale hay in the south field this = 
week,’’ said Mr. Grossman. ‘I think this year we will have 
plenty of hay for our cattle and some to sell in town.” — 
The colony manager asked the carpenter 
do some repairs on the long houses. ‘I h 













our meeting.” — 
The eggman said that he had son 
hospital and the restaurant in town. 


and honey into town when 
ordered for the tractor. . 
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DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Affective 


development 


EVALUATION 


Organizing 
information 


Leah wanted to buy some things for her hope chest. 
“Is Leah planning to get married?’’ asked one of the men. 
“Leah isn’t saying anything about it, but we think so,’’ said 
her father. 


After reading the episode, ask: 


1. What did the story tell you about the work of the men? 
2. How did they know what work to do? 

3. What would be done with some of the hay, eggs, and 
honey? 

(The purpose of this question is to alert the children that much 
of the product of the men’s labor is sold outside of the colony. 
This will be contrasted later with the women’s work.) 


Tell the children that the money the people receive for the hay, eggs, and 
honey does not belong to the men who do the work. The money is used to pay 
for all the things all of the people of the colony need. Ask: 


4. How is this different from the way families you know get 
the things they need? 


Activity 11: Direct the children’s attention to the picture of the little boy 
on page 70. Ask: 


How do you think the little boy feels? 
Typical responses: 


He’s going to cry. 
| cried when my dog got hurt. 
He feels sad for the calf. 


The student's responses can be evaluated according to the criteria of Sensi- 
tivity. See Unit |, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85. 


Activity 12: Let the children add to the model of the Hutterite colony the 
buildings that are needed in the new jobs they have learned about. 
Then direct the children’s attention to the model and ask: 


1. When the cattleman and the planting boss need help to do 
their jobs, who helps them? 

2. Where will the cattlkeman and the planting boss eat their 
meals? 

3. Who will they see at mealtime? 


Note: The purpose of Questions 1-3 is to emphasize again that the Hutterites 
have the same contacts over and over again in their daily lives. Questions 4-7 


‘point up some activities where they have contacts with groups outside the 


colony. 
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4. Which people are going into town? 
(It may be necessary to read again the section of the ee : 
that provides the necessary information.) — 
5. Who will these people talk to in town? 
6. Why do you suppose: 
Mrs. Grossman doesn’t get her glasses at the colony? Pp 
The repairman doesn’t get the parts he needs at the colony? 
The eggman and the beekeeper sell their eggs and honey in 
town? 
Organizing | Organize a chart that shows some townspeople with whom the Hutterites 
information | come in contact. For example: 





HUTTERITES TOWNSPEOPLE HUTTERITES MET 





Mrs. Grossman Eye Doctor 
Repairman People who sell tractor parts 
Eggman People who buy eggs 


Beekeeper People who buy honey - 
Leah People at the store ef 


DEVELOPING 7. What can you say about the times the Hutterites meet a 
GENERALIZATIONS people outside the colony? >. 
7 


EVALUATION | Evaluate the responses to Question 7 according to the criteria suggested in 
Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. \ 





MAIN IDEA 3 | Familes differ in life style and norms. 







































ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 


to live by. 


Sequence 5: The Grossman Family 


Activity 13: Have the children look carefully at the pictures on pages 72 and 
73 and respond to the questions on page 73. Ask: 


Intake of 
information 


How do you suppose the women know which job to do? 


Read the following episode to the class. Tell them to listen carefully to find 
out how the women know which jobs to do and what happens to the things 
they made. 


On Sunday evening the women of the Hutterite colony 
met in the dining room to plan their week’s work. The wife 
of the colony manager was in charge of the women’s work. 
Each woman took a turn being the cook, the baker, and keeper 
of the wash house, the head of the cleaning crew, and the 
head of the painting crew. The cattleman’s wife helped in the 
dairy. All the women worked in the big garden. They hoed, 
weeded, and watered the vegetables that were grown for the 
colony's meals. The older women took turns being the kin- 
dergarten mother. 

The women knew just how much bread and milk was 
needed for the people of the colony. They knew the kinds of 
vegetables the people enjoyed eating. They knew whose 
apartments should be painted and whose turn it was to scrub 
the kitchen floor. 

When the manager's wife asked if there were any special 
work that the women thought should be done during the 
week, Mrs. Grossman raised her hand. ‘/| wonder if we can 
have a special baking day this week. | think we need to make 
some fancy cookies and little cakes for a wedding party.’’ 

“Oh, is Leah getting married?” asked one of the women. 

“1 don’t know. Leah isn’t saying anthing about it, but her 
father and | think she may be planning just that,’” answered 
Mrs. Grossman. 

“Well,’’ said the manager’s wife. “I think this would be a 
good time for us to show the young girls how to make those 
special cakes and cookies. Let’s plan a baking day for Thurs- 
day afternoon. All the women who have their work finished 

can come and help. We’ll have a good time singing together 
and making wedding cakes.” 

lth hes 
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Role playing 


Activity 14: Let the children check their responses to the question, “How 
did the women know which jobs to do?’’ Ask: 


1. What happens to the food the women raise and cook? 
2. How is this different from the things the men raise on 
the farm? 


Note: Generally the products of the women’s labor is consumed by the colony 
while much of the result of the men’s labor is sold in the market. 


Tell the children that the women do not receive money for their work. Ask: 


3. How do you suppose they get their clothes? Pay for their 
eyeglasses? Etc. ? 

(Note how readily the children apply the information they 
were given in Activity 10.) 


Activity 15: Role-play the Sunday meeting with the colony manager. The 
following plan might be used: —_ 


Have the class suggest the jobs that the men and the women do. List these on 
the chalkboard. Then set a role-playing model by using a situtation such as 
one of these: 


The eggman has to have his eggs carried to the town in the 
morning. He needs to know if the trucker will be able to make 
the trip. He needs to know if he can have additional help to 
pack the eggs in a crate. 


The man in charge of the tractor will not be able to plow the 
field unless the men will carry off the bales of wire they left 
in the field after putting up the new fence. 


The lady painters want to know when it will be convenient 
for the crew to paint the kindergarten. ‘a 


After a model ‘‘mini-play’’ has been presented, allow groups of two or three 
volunteers to find a space in the room and act out one of the w 
sessions listed on the chalkboard. These should be mini-plays no 
than a minute. 

The teacher may circulate and suggest that a couple of, groups 
mini-play to the class. 






|MAIN IDEA 3| Families differ in life styles and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Familes differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 
to live by. 


Sequence 6: The Grossman Family . 


Intake of | Activity 16: Have the children look at the pictures on page 74 as they listen 
information | to the following episode. 


The roosters were just beginning their early morning crow- 
ing when the bell outside the kitchen began to ring. 

‘Yoseph, Benny, time to get up,” called Jacob to his little 
brothers. ‘“Get dressed right away, Joseph. You have to help 
me put the feed out for the ducks and chickens. Come on 
Benny, out of bed! Ill help you get dressed. If you hurry I'll 
ride you piggyback over to the kindergarten.”’ 

Joseph, Jacob, and Benny came out of the long house. Jacob 
swung Benny up on his shoulders. The old farm dog that 
slept outside the long house got up and stretched and walked 
with the boys to the kindergarten. 

“In you go, Benny. Be a good boy.” said Jacob. 

The two boys walked toward the henhouse. Joseph stopped 
long enough to watch how the wind made ripples in the duck 
pond. He threw a stone and watched it skip over the water. 
Joseph watched Joshua bring the riding horses to the pond for 
a drink. He thought, “Someday I’m going to be big enough 
to take care of the horses. But now | had better hurry and put 
out the chicken feed.’’ 

Jacob could drive the farm tractor. His father had taught aes 
him how. Mr. Grossman asked Jacob to drive the tractor to 
the gas pump every morning to fill the tank with gasoline. 
Then it would be ready for use in the field after breakfast. 

Jacob watched his two sisters carrying a milk pail of fresh 
milk from the dairy house to the big kitchen. “Don’t spill that 
milk,’” he called to them. ‘I want plenty of milk to drink with 
my breakfast.’’ 

There is much work on a big farm. The boys take care of 
the farm animals and cleaning the barns. The girls help in 
the kitchen and in the wash house and dairy. Some of the 
girls have to help with the little babies so that the mothers 
can do their colony work. 






DEVELOPING | Have the children read and respond to the questions on page 74, Ask: 


Se ONS 1. What kinds of jobs did the story | read to you tell about? 


2. Who does the jobs? 
3. What can you say about the Hutterite children? 
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EVALUATION | To evaluate the responses to Question 3, see the suggested procedure in Unit I, 


DEVELOPING 
CONCEPTS 


EVALUATION 


Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 


Activity 17: Have each child draw a picture that answers: 
If | were a Hutterite boy/girl this is the job | would like to do. 


In those classes where children are able to work in small teams, the following 
procedure for a Developing-Concepts task has been found successful: 


Quickly have the children tell about the content of their 
pictures. 

Select two teams with no more than three children in each 
team. 

Give each team about half the pictures, making certain there 
is a variety of content represented in each half. 

Tell each team to put together those pictures that it thinks 
belong together and to think of a name for each group of 
pictures. 

Have each team reporsen its grouping, including the name, 

and why it put those pictures together. 

Have each team arrange several groups of pictures on the 
bulletin board. 

Have the class suggest other groupings they think might have 
been made. 


OR: Have the children tell briefly about the content of their pictures. Then 
place the pictures along the chalkboard ledge and ask: 


1. Are there some pictures that seem to belong together? 
What makes you think so? 


Call on individuals to move pictures to form groups of those they think belong 
together. Then ask: , 


2. Let's look at this group of pictures. What name can we give 


it? 

3. Which picture do you think might be put into another 

group as well as the one it is in now? | ; . 
ex $0 ss 







The first two approaches above may be used to evaluate the level of 
the children have reached. (See 2 nit Part’ ty yee ps 


ey 


: Then ask: 


1. What picture would you add to the group? Why? 
2. What shall we name the group? Why? 


Move one picture to another group with another rationale. Ask: 


Now what do you think was my reason for putting the pic- 
ture with this group? 


Activity 18: Have the children check the floor model of the Hutterite colony 
to see: 


» 
7 
: 
| Whether they should add new buildings or other places of 
work, such as the pond or hayfield. 
Where they would be working if they did the job in their 
} drawing. 





MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 
to live by. 


Sequence 7: The Grossman Family 


Intake of | Activity 19: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
information | 75. Then have the class listen carefully as you read the following episode: 


There is always someone to work and play with in the 
Hutterite colony. The boys play basketball, kickball, and 
baseball. The girls play jacks and jumprope. In the winter- 
time there is sledding and skiing. 

The colony manager bought a snowmobile so that the men 
could move around the farm more easily in the deep snow. 
In winter the colony men sometimes hitch the horses to a 
sleigh and there are sleigh rides for all the children. 

In the summertime when there is lots of ripe fruit, the chil- 
dren have a berry-cleaning time. Then they sing together and 
talk and laugh as they work. They work together this way 
whenever there is corn to husk, or peas to shell or tomatoes 
or fruit to clean for canning. Joseph and Sarah call it a work- 
ing party. 

Sarah told Jacob to be sure to come to the strawberry party 
after school. “I know that you will eat more than you put in 
the pot, but we need you and your friend Joshua to lead the 
singing.” : 


Affective | Discuss with the children whether they think a Hutterite child is ever alone. ge 
development | Ask: ; he aon 





EVALUATION | The criteria of Decentering is primary here. Note whether 
based on what they have learned about the + socie 
their own Meineke Note also” the e 3 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 
to live by. 


Sequence 8: The Grossman Family 


Intake of | Activity 20: Have the class look at the picture and read the text on page 76. 
information | Ask: 


How can you tell that the public-school teacher is not a 
Hutterite? 


Have the children develop rules for the dress of Hutterite women. Enter these 
rules on the chart started in Activity 4. 
Then have the class listen to find out what the children learn at school. 


The Hutterite teacher stood in front of the classroom. He 
said, ‘“‘Boys and girls, this is Mrs. Miller. She will be your 
public-school teacher this year. She will teach you about 
Canada, the English language, reading, writing, and arith- 

2 metic. We expect you to work hard for Mrs. Miller and learn 
to speak the English language as well as you speak German. 

“You will have your Hutterite lessons and church lessons 
and German reading and writing with me before and after 
your public-school lessons.” 

Then the Hutterite teacher showed Mrs. Miller the class- 
room. There were little tables and chairs for the primary chil- 
dren, desks for the bigger children, and benches in the back 
of the room for church services. 

“The children must take down all the schoolwork that is 
hung up each day so that we can use this room for church 
: services in the evening,” the Hutterite teacher told Mrs. Miller. 
‘If there is anything you need, | will try to get it for you.” 













DEVELOPING | Ask: 


i ENE EON 1. What will the children learn when they study with the 


public-school teacher? 
2. What will they learn when they study with the Hutterite 
teacher? 
3. Why do you suppose the people think it is important to 
* i oe ie Hutterite teacher? 


mae | mor ee es, Loe swimming packer judo teacher, etc.) 
j : i = : ; 


EVA ALUATIN | lu responses to Question 3, see the suggested procedure in Unit I, 


— 7, page T 107. \ 
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MAIN IDEA 3 


ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are expected 
to live by. 


Sequence 9: The Grossman Family 


Activity 21: Have the children listen carefully as the following episode is 
read to find out how the little Hutterite children are cared for while their 
mothers are working. Remind the children that Joseph's little sister Becky is 
four years old and his little brother Benny is three. 


Becky and Benny Grossman go to kindergarten. Jacob gets 
Benny ready for school every morning and Leah gets Becky 
ready. 

One morning Leah-bent over Becky’s bed and pulled the 
covers back. Leah gently shook her little sister. “Becky, 
Becky,’’ she said. ‘Time to get up.” 

Becky stirred in her sleep and tried to pull the covers back 
over her head. 

“Becky, Becky, wake up,” said Leah. 

Becky grabbed the quilt and said, ‘‘No, No. No!” 

Leah did not waste anymore time coaxing Becky. She 
lifted her four-year-old sister out of bed and stood her on the 
floor. Leah dressed Becky quickly and carried her to the door 
of the long house. 

“Look Rebecca, there go your brothers. Jacob got Benny 
ready for kindergarten. If we hurry we'll catch up to them.” 

Becky tightened her arms around Leah’s neck. ‘‘No,”’ she 
said. 

Leah looked sternly at Becky. ‘You are big enough now. 
You may not say ‘no.’ Little Hutterites go to kindergarten, big 
Hutterites go to do the colony work. You must learn what you 
must do because that is the Hutterite way.”’ 

Leah held Becky’s hand as they walked toward the kind 
garten building. “Mrs. Hofer will aie vou in | kinderg 7 

your hai nd 


the ducklings, and the kittens in 
Go in and say ‘Good morning’ t 


“Right now, Becky,”’ 
toward the door. oy ed nd 
the colony work without looking bac = 


a 











EXPLORING | Ask: 
FEELINGS 
































. What happened in the story? 

How do you think Becky felt? 

. Why do you think she would feel that way? 

. Who has a different idea about how she felt? 

. How do you think Leah felt? 

. Have you ever had something like this happen to you? 
. How did you feel? 

. Why do you think you felt that way? 


CNAME WN = 


Intake of 
information 


Remind the children that the story said the kindergarten children would take 
a walk to see baby animals. Have the children look at the pictures and read 
the text on page 77. Tell the children that the pictures show Becky and Benny 
on the walk. Ask: 


1. How are the children learning? 

2. What do you think they will learn? 

3. How is it like one way the Marcou children learned? 

4. What do you think Becky and Benny will tell Leah when 
they get home? 


Activity 22: If the kindergarten building is not in the model of the Hutterite 
colony, have the children make one and place it in the model. 


Activity 23: Remind the children what they have learned about: 


the way women dress 

how children are taught 

taking care of young children 

the work people do 
DEVELOPING 

GENERALIZATIONS 


Ask: 


1. What rules do you think we could add to our chart? 
(Activity 4) 

2. When you look at the chart what can you say about the 
rules the Hutterites make? 

3. What do you think would be a good name for our chart? 


| To evaluate the responses to Question 2, see Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page 
| 187. To evaluate the responses to Question 3, see Unit |, Part 1, Activity 7, 
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MAIN IDEA 3 


ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


V 


Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 10: The Grossman Family 


Activity 24: Have the children look at the pictures and read the text on page 
78. 

Tell the children that once a month each family in the Hutterite colony is 
given some spending money. Each person may spend the money the way he 
wishes. Then have the children listen to the following episode to find out 
what Sarah and Mr. Grossman are getting ready for. 


On Saturday morning Mrs. Grossman was busy sewing the 
hem on Leah’s wedding dress. She heard her thirteen-year- 
old daughter come into the house. 

“Have you finished scrubbing the schoolhouse floor, Bar- 
bara?’’ she asked. “Is everything ready for the service tomor- 
row? You know that there will be many visitors and relatives 
from the other colonies here for the wedding.”’ 

“We moved the school desks out and put folding chairs 
up so that there will be more room,” answered Barbara. 
“You know, Mother, | was glad Leah was marrying one of the 
men from our colony because | didn’t want her to move away. 
Now the Hofer family is moving to start a new colony and 
Leah will go with them. She will move away after all.’” 

“Yes, Barbara, but that is part of being a good Hutterite. 
When one colony gets too large, then someone must move 
out to start a new colony. Leah will be happy wherever she 
1st 

“Is there anything else you want me to help you with?” 
asked Barbara. 

“No, said her mother. “Sarah is at idles gate bousey wast ig 








hair and your own, too. Maybe cant will need help 
front braids in her hair.”” 

“Where is Leah?” asked Barbara. 
‘‘Leah went to town with you 





Organizing 
information 





decorated and Leah’s trunk is packed. | think I'll go over to 
the dining hall and visit with the women who are fixing to- 
morrow’s dinner.”’ 


Ask: 


What will happen on Sunday? 
Why will Leah move away? 


Activity 25: Direct the children’s attention to the chart begun in Activity 12. — 


Ask: 


What townspeople can we now add to our chart (for Mr. 
Grossman and the boys)? 


hae 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. a 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 11: The Grossman Family 


Intake of | Activity 26: Have the children look at the picture on page 79 as the follow- 
information | ing episode is read. 


Daniel Hofer and Leah Grossman kept their wedding plans 
a secret for many weeks. Then they got permission from their 
parents and the minister. 

Plans were made for a wedding day. Friends and relatives 
from other colonies-were invited. The wedding took place 
after church services on Sunday. A big wedding feast fol- 
lowed. Leah was a pretty bride in her new wedding dress and 


- 
headscarf. Ds 
Let the children tell about weddings they have attended. Ask: 


How was Leah’s wedding like or different from weddings 
you have gone to? 


EVALUATION | Note how many similarities and differences the children are able to state. 
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MAIN IDEA 3 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Role playing 


Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Conclusion 


Place the model of the Hutterite colony and the charts developed in Activities 
4 and 12 where the children can see them easily. 


Note: If the class is mature enough to deal with a map instead of a model, the 
buildings could be removed from the base. The base could be used as a map in 
this activity. 


Write the following on the chalkboard: The work of the men 
Let the children look at the map (or model) and show where different jobs 
were done. Ask: 


1. What rules do you find on our chart that tell the people 
something about work? 

2. Do the Hutterites see other Hutterites or townspeople as 
they work? 


Discuss several of the activities in a Hutterite colony. For each activity have 
the children tell: 


where it would happen. 
about rules that might govern the activity. 
who the people might contact. 


Following are examples of activities: 


going to church work of the women 
getting children ready for kindergarten making clothes 
learning to read and write English buying an electric coffee pot 
having fun getting eyeglasses 
Then ask: 


3. What can you say about the way the Hutterites choose to 
live? 
Typical responses: 
They live on a farm. 
They have a lot of rules. 


They go to church a lot. 
They work on a farm but sometimes they go to town. 


Role-play a situation in which an American family traveling through the Hut- 
terite colony has car trouble; the children get acquainted with each other 
and explain each one’s way of life to the other. 
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Part 2: The Rothman Family 
of Massachusetts 


MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper a 

Butcher paper 

9” X 12” and 12” x 18” construction paper 
Crayons or easel paints 

Scissors 

Globe 

Small paper flag of United States 
Plasticine to attach flag to globe 

Dreidel 


Books 

A Beginning Book of Poems, by Marjory Lawrence. Addison-Wesley, Menlo 
Park, California. 

Hanukkah, by Norma Simon. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 


| TEACHER REFERENCES 








. 


(1964), oe New pes z, 
Jewish Americans, by Sidney Goldstein and ¢ 
Hall, Inc. (1968), Englewood 
Today’s American Jew, by M Morris N. Kertz ray w-Hill, Inc. (1 967), New 
York. 
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Then have the children listen carefully as you read the following episode to 
them: 


The Rothman family lives in the city of Boston in the United 
States. There are six in the family. The four children are Arthur, 
who is fifteen and in high school; Steven, who is almost thir- 
teen; David, who is ten; and Judy, who is six. 
“Play with David for a little while, Judy,’’ said Mrs. Roth- 
man. ‘Then David must do his schoolwork and you must go 
to bed.”’ a 
“Can't | watch televison for a little while?’ asked David. 
“Me, too?” asked Judy. 


Ask: 
What do you think might happen now? 
Talk through with the class some of the possibilities, such as: 


What they think Mrs. Rothman will say. 

Whether David will beg. (If the students indicate Mrs. Roth- 
man will say, ‘‘No.’’) 

Whether Mr. Rothman will do or say something. 


Role playing | Let the children role-play one sequence they suggest. 
After they have completed the ending, ask: 
4 EXPLORING 1. Who decided what the children should do? 
FEELINGS 2. Who do you suppose made the rule about (going to bed) 


(studying)? What makes you think so? 

. How do you think David feels about the rule? Judy? 
. Why do you think he/she would feel that way? 

. Has anything like this ever happened to you? 

. How did you feel? 

Why do you suppose you felt that way? 


ND SW 


EVALUATION | To evaluate the student’s responses, see the Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Ac- 


tivity 12, page T85 for suggésted procedures. 


Discuss how rules change as children get older. Ask: 










Why do you suppose Mother did not tell Arthur or Steven to 
go to bed? 

What do you think will happen when Judy gets a little older? 

When do Mother or Father sometimes change the rule? 


| Give the children an opportunity to tell about times when rules were changed 
| because: 

Grandma was visiting. 

it was Christmas or some other feast day. 

Daddy came home from a trip. 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 1: The Rothman Family 


Activity 1: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 82-91. Ask: 


What questions would you like to ask about the Rothman 
family? 


Note: List the questions the children raise. They will be asked to check these 
questions in Activities 14 and 23% 


Intake of | Activity 2: Have the class look at the pictures on pages 82 and 83. Ask: 


MSHI What do you think is happening? 


What do you think Judy will want to buy? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to find out about the special dinner the 
Rothmans have each Friday. 


One Friday after school, Judy went shopping with her 
mother. ‘“‘We must stop at the bakery,’’ said Mrs. Rothman. 
“| must buy a loaf of Hallah bread for our Sabbath dinner.” 
Judy touched her mother’s arm and said, ““When you buy 
the Hallah bread, may we get some cookies, too?”’ 
“We'll see,’” said Mrs. Rothman, ‘‘but first | must get the 
Hallah bread.”’ - 
“How does the baker make the design on the Hallah 
bread?”’ asked Judy. 
“He braids three strips of dough together the same way hi at 
| braid your hair. When the bread is baked, it ees ab 













to visit us, ask Hert io shoud you + how to male > | 
Grancnreties always bakes her own brea 
mine.’ 


Discuss the content of the episode. and let the | 
the bakery picture. 

Ask a student to read the text on ¢ 

Mrs. Rothman par 

The little boy fre 

“Judy, come an 

Mrs. Rothman } 

She must help me ; e 
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After Judy and her mother went into the house, Judy began 
to set the dinner table. Mrs. Rothman put candles in the two 
silver candleholders. Judy polished the silver cups. 

Judy counted off the things they needed, ‘‘A silver cup and 
a plate for Daddy, one for Arthur, one for Steve, one for Da- 
vid, and one for me. Next, I'll put the Hallah bread on the 
Hallah plate and get the silverware.”’ 

“That's fine Judy,” said her mother. “The table is set and 
dinner is in the oven.” 

Every Friday evening at sundown, the Rothman family be- 
gin the celebration of the Sabbath, which is a day of rest. 
The Sabbath lasts from sundown on Friday to sundown on 
Saturday. Mrs. Rothman does all the housework and cooks 
all the food on Friday so that she has very little to do on 
Saturday. 

When everything is ready for dinner, Mr. Rothman and the 
boys put little caps on their heads. Mrs. Rothman lights the 
candles and Mr. Rothman says a blessing. Then he smiles 
at his family and says, ‘Good Sabbath to all my family.’”” 

The family members answer, ““Good Sabbath, Father.’’ 


DEVELOPING | Activity 3: After the episode has been read to the class, ask: 


EE TONS 1. What happened in the story? 


(Pursue questioning until the children bring out such details 
as who prepared the meal, who set the table, where the bread 
was obtained, etc.) 

2. How is the Rothmans’ dinner different from the way the 
Hutterites have dinner? 


If the children do not respond readily to Question 2, break down the question 
as follows: 


Who cooked the Hutterite meals? 

Where were they cooked? 

How is that different from (the way the Rothman dinner was 
cooked?) (the way Mrs. Rothman got the bread?) 

Where is the Rothman dinner eaten? Who is at the table? 

How is that different from the way the Hutterites eat their . 
meals? 


3. What special rules do the Rothmans have for Sabbath 
dinner? 


Chart these briefly. For example: 


no work on the Sabbath 
special caps for the men 
special greeting 

Hallah bread 


4. What do you think the Rothman family thinks is impor- 
tant? 
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EVALUATION | Evaluate the children’s responses to Questions 2 and 4 according to the criteria 
in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 


Note: The purpose of Question 4 is to begin to raise the question of what 
seems important. This question becomes a central question in the Analyzing 
Values strategy in Activity 13. 


5. Which is more like the way your family has dinner—the 
way the Hutterites have dinner or the way the Rothmans 
have dinner? 

(If the children indicate that neither way is just like the way 
their family does it, encourage them to see the great variety 
of ways families choose to carry out family functions.) 


Optional Activity: If the class offers only a stereotype of all families always 
eating together, provide situations to help them realize that rules differ among 
families, such as: 


Mother had cooked a large pan of stew. She knew that 
Father would be coming home from work soon and would 
want a good hot meal. She pushed the pan to the back of the 
stove where it would stay warm and went outside to look for 
Tommy and Bill because it was time for them to be indoors. 

Just as Mother went out one door, Tommy and Bill came in 
the other. 

“Gee, what do | smell!’” exclaimed Tommy. 

“Stew!”’ shouted Bill. 

Tommy got down two plates, and in a minute, the boys 
were not saying a word. Just eating, eating, eating. 

Before they had finished, Mother and Father came in. 


Let the children respond to the questions: 


What do you think might happen now? 
How do you think the other people will behave? 


Role playing | Let the children act out their suggestions. ; 
Then continue with the following questions: ier _ 






What other way do you think this story might have endec 

How might it be different if Father (or Mother) wi rke 1 at 
night and wasn’t home for dinner? ; 

How might it be different if Mother we 
mectiner 
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them that they were told (in the Opener) that the Rothman family lives in the 


Map skills | Activity 4: Arrange the children so they can clearly see the globe. Remind 
7 
city of Boston in the United States. Ask: 

x Where on the globe will we look for the United States? 


Locate Boston for the children. Have them look to see whether Boston is near 
a body of water. Identify the Atlantic Ocean for the class. Ask: 


What flag shall we place on the globe for the city where the 
Rothman’s live? 





MAIN IDEA 3| Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 2: The Rothman Family 


Intake of | Activity 5: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 84 and 85. Ask: 
intonaao0 What do you think Steven is doing? 


Have the children look at the pictures as the following episode is read to them: 


Steven Rothman whistled as he walked toward the syna- 
gogue. In two weeks he would be thirteen years old. He knew 
his father was going to get him a baseball mitt for his birth- 
day. 
First he would have his thirteenth birthday. On the Sabbath 
after his birthday he would celebrate his Bar Mitzvah in the 
synagogue. Then the grown-ups would consider him a young 
man. 
Three times a week he studies with Rabbi White. He learns 
JS the Hebrew language. He studies the first five books of the 
Bible, called the Torah. 
“Come into the synagogue,’” called Rabbi White when he 
heard Steven. ‘| want you to practice reading the blessing 
from the front of the room. Use the pointer to keep your 
place.”” 
Steven read the blessing in a good loud voice. 
“That was good reading, Steven,” said Rabbi White. “Your - 
parents will be proud of you. Have a good birthday and then 
on the Sabbath we will have a good Bar Mitzvah for you. 
Your parents tell me they have invited your friends and rela- 
tives,”’ Led 
Steven wondered whether he would do well when he had i 7 
to read for all the grown-ups in the synagogue. - 









Ask: Z 


3. nee was pike, Grossman 
of growing up? 


Have the children read the te 


4. How do you thin 
ven’s Bar Mitzvah? \ 
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Activity 6: Ask the children to think of words that they think might tell how 


Steven felt before he read the Torah to the people. List these words on the chalk- 
board. 


































Typical responses: 


sad 
afraid 
like he was going to cry 


Ask the children how Steven might have felt when the people said he read well. 
List these on the chalkboard. 
If the lists differ, ask: 


Why do you suppose he felt different after he had read the 
Torah? 


Encourage the children to express different viewpoints. 


Activity 7: Have the children look again at the picture on page 85. Ask: 


1. What do you think is happening in this picture? 

2. How do you think Steven’s parents expect him to behave? 
3. Whom does Steven see at the synagogue? 

4. How is going to church or synagogue different for Joseph 
Grossman and Steven Rothman? 

(Note how readily the children recall that Joseph went to 
church with the same people he ate and went to school with.) 


Activity 8: Write on the chalkboard: 

rabbi 

synagogue 
Ask the children why they think these words were put together. 

Then beside the first group of words write: 

rabbi . 

minister 
Ask: 

Now what am | thinking? 

What other people do you think could be added to this list? 
Encourage: the children to add people from their own experiences, such as, 
sunday school teacher, guru, etc. 
the procedure using: 

2 synagogue 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 
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Sequence 3: The Rothman Family 


Intake of | Activity 9 


Have the children look carefully at the pictures and read the text 


information | on page 86. Then list the children’s explanations to the following question on 
the chalkboard. 


Formulating 
hypotheses 


Why do you suppose this is Siri’s first Thanksgiving Day? 


Note: Most young ap cS will assume that the same holidays are celebrated 


by all peoples. 


Have the children listen carefully as you read the following episode to find 
out whether this is Siri’s first Thanksgiving Day and why. 


Checking | Ask: 


hypotheses 


The Rothman family always plans to share the Thanks- 
giving holiday with someone who might not have a Thanks- 
giving celebration. This year Mrs. Rothman invited Siri, a 
university student from Ceylon. 

Siri was interested in the American celebration of Thanks- 
giving. Judy told Siri the Thanksgiving story and explained 
that traditional holiday foods are served. Judy said, ‘““Our 
dinner is like the dinner the Pilgrims served the Indians on the 
first Thanksgiving. They had turkey and corn and fruit, and 
so do we.” 

Judy thought Siri’s dress was beautiful. Siri told Judy that 
the dress was like the dresses the women of her country wear 
all the time. Siri said, ‘‘It is made of one long piece of cloth. 
| wrap it around my body and then | put the end of the cloth 
over my shoulder like a shawl. Wihen | go back to Ceylon | 
will send you one just like mine.’ aie 

Judy said, “Siri, don’t you have Thanksgiving i in your coun- 
try?” 

“No,” answered Siri. ‘“We have our own: special hl 
my country but | will remember the lov 
your family on Thanksgiving Da\ 

Mr. Rothman said, “We are so pl 
our guest.’” “be 











Do we have that reason listed on the board? 
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= | Activity 10: Provide an opportunity for volunteers to tell: 


How they celebrate Thanksgiving. 
Whether it is usually just the family or whether friends and 
relatives join them. 





MAIN IDEA 3| Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
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Intake of 
information 


Role playing 


pected to live by. 


Sequence 4: The Rothman Family 


Activity 11: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 


87. 

If the children can from their family experience offer enough information 
about how volunteers help in the hospital and why people volunteer, the fol- 
lowing episode can be omitted. Otherwise read: 


Mrs. Rothman belongs to a club of women who work in a 
hospital. The ladies help the nurses with the sick children. 
Mrs. Rothman helps every Monday morning. Judy asked her 
mother what she did at the hospital. 

“1 help the crippled children exercise, or | read stories to 


/ the children who are sick in bed. If a child is in a wheel chair, 


| take him outside for some fresh air. Sometimes the children 
and | make up a puppet show,” explained Mrs. Rothman. 
“Do you get paid, Mother?” asked Judy. 
“No. | do it for nothing,’” said Mrs. Rothman. 
“When | grow up, I'll help in the hospital,” said Judy. 
Note: Volunteer service is a significant aspect of the American culture. The 
idea of volunteer work will be pursued again in Grade 2. 


Activity 12: Role-play some situations where the es is welcomed for 
the good nature she brings, such as: 


A little girl in a hospital is looking at a picture book. A 
“pink lady’” comes into the room. “Good morning, Della. ae 
How are you today? Did you eat your breakfast?” 
“| don’t like eggs!” : 
“Well, what else did you have?”’ 
“Nothin’.”’ 












lcan alvin ale you grow 
this morning?” 
The little gi 
“ ~an ; ee 
Tell me a story about a es 


eS 
. pe 


A little boy who is 
with him. 
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ANALYZING 
VALUES 


EVALUATION 


“What show shall we do?” asked the ‘‘pink lady.”’ 
“Let's do Red Ridinghood. I'll be the wolf.” 


After the role playing, ask the children to tell how the volunteer helped the 
child in the situation that they dramatized. 


Activity 13: Discuss with the children the extent to which people value 
helping other people. A suggested question sequence is as follows: 


1. What did Mrs. Rothman do to care for children? 

2. What do you think were Mrs. Rothman’s reasons for taking 
care of sick children at the hospital? 

3. What do these reasons tell you about what is important to 
Mrs. Rothman? 


Duplicate the following for the children. Ask them to check what they would 
do. 


Your friend broke his leg. He must stay in the house for a long 
time. He wants you to come over to play with him. You want 
to play outside with the other boys. What will you do? 


____ Play for a while with the boys and then play with your 
sick friend. 

Tell your friend you want to play out-of-doors. 
_____.Play with your sick friend. 





Then ask several children the following questions: 


4. Why would you choose to do that? 
5. What does that tell you about what you think is important? 


Note the extent to which answers to Question 5 are consistent with the re- 
sponses to Question 4. 


6. What differences do you see in what all of us think is 
important? 


Note: In the Analyzing Values task each child is asked to make an analysis of 
the value he holds. Children may be unrealistic in their commitment to action 
but it is hoped they will begin to see the relationship between decision (when 
there is a free choice) and what they consider important. 


Checking | Activity 14: Let the children check back to the questions they raised in Ac- 


questions 


tivity 1. Ask: 


Which questions do we still not have an answer for? 
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MAIN IDEA 3| Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 5: The Rothman Family 


Intake of | Activity 15: Have the children look at the pictures on page 88 as the follow- 
information | ing episode is read to them. 


“Daddy, hurry up!’’ called Judy. “I see the evening star in 
the sky. It’s time to light the first Hanukkah candle.” 

Mr. Rothman came into the room. The Hanukkah menorah 
was on the table in front of the window. A menorah is a can- 
dle holder with three candles on each side and one candle 
in the middle. Mr. Rothman lit the middle candle. 

“There!” said Judy. “One candle is burning. Tomorrow 
you'll light two candles, won’t you, Daddy?2”’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Mr. Rothman. ‘‘And the next night three, 
and the next night four, and so on until all seven of the can- 
dles are lit.” 

Mrs. Rothman gave each of the children a small package. 
“Here is a present for you for the first night of Hanukkah.’’ 
The children each received a wooden top called a dreidel 
(drad ‘1). 

‘| remember how to play the dreidel game,” said Steven. 
“Ill show you how, Judy. Come on and play with us David. 
We need a pile of walnuts. Each letter on the dreidel is worth 
so many points. I'll spin the dreidel first. | get as many walnuts 
as the letter that turns up is worth. Then each of you get a turn. 
The winner is the one who has the most walnuts at the end 
of the game.” 

Every night for seven nights the children watched for the 
first star. When they saw it, they called to their father to come 
and light the candles. Every night that the candles were lit, 
the children got another present. 

One night, after the candles had been lit and the children 
had opened their presents, Judy asked her father to tell her 
the story of Hanukkah. Judy had heard the story many times 
before, but she still liked to sit on her father’s lap and listen 
to him tell it again. 

Mr. Rothman began the story: “Many, many years ago, our 
soldiers went out to fight a battle with the enemy. While they 
were fighting, some of the enemy came into the town. When 
our soldiers came back to the town, they found almost every- 
thing destroyed. There was only one container of oil left in 
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the temple for the oil lamp. Only enough oil for ONE night, 
but the oil lamp stayed lit for EIGHT nights. That is why we 
celebrate the Feast of Lights or Hanukkah.’’ 


DEVELOPING | Have the children look again carefully at the pictures and read the text on 
GENERALIZATIONS | page 88. Ask: 


EVALUATION 





1. Which things in the pictures did the story tell about? 
(The children may not recognize the letters on the dreidel 
as Hebrew letters. Call their attention to them and explain 
that they differ from our alphabet.) 

2. Where does the Rothman family celebrate Hanukkah? 

3. What other special days do they celebrate at home? 

4. What does this tell you about where the Rothmans cele- 
brate many of their special days? 


To evaluate the responses to Question 4, see Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page 


87. 


Activity 16: Have a child bring his/her dreidel to school to show to the chil- 
dren. 


Optional Activity: Read the poem, “Dreidel Song’ from A Beginning Book 
of Poems or the book, Hanukkah to the class. 


Activity 17: Invite several Jewish children to tell: 


- Whether their families celebrate Hanukkah. 
How their families celebrate the feast. 


Encourage the children to see that there is variety among families in what and 
how they celebrate. 


q2i3 


MAIN IDEA 3 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Organizing 
information 


DEVELOPING 


GENERALIZATIONS 
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EVALUATION 


* 


Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 6: The Rothman Family 


Activity 18: Have the children look at the pictures and read the text on page 
89. 


Note: lf the term “music hall’’ is not familiar to the children, relate it to a 
similar type of building with which they have had experience. 


List on the chalkboard wre responses to the question in the text. 
Typical responses: 


Don’t put your feet on the seat in front of you. 
Don’t go out to get drinks. 
Be quiet. 


Ask: 


1. Why do you suppose Mrs. Rothman reminds the children 

of these rules? 

2. What might happen if there were no rules about how to ; 
behave at the concert? 

3. What might have happened if Joseph Grossman had not 

known the rules about how to behave in church? 

4. What does this tell you about rules? 


To evaluate the responses to Question 4, see Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page 
Tov. 







Have a child suggest a title for the list of responses to Question 4. 


= 


Activity 19: Let the children suggest what music the 


and Judy would like to hear. ae 


Activity 20: Have the ny 
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Families differ in life style and norms. 


Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Sequence 7: The Rothman Family 


Activity 21: Have the children look at the picture and read the text on page 
90. Ask: 


1. How do you think Judy feels on her seventh birthday? 
What makes you think so? 


Tell the children that Mrs. Rothman said, ‘Judy, | think you are old enough now 
to go to the bakery alone each Friday and buy the Hallah bread.” 


2. How do you think Judy felt when her mother said this? 


Duplicate for the children the following sentence: 


” 


One day my mother said, ‘‘Now you are big enoughto . . . 


Let the children complete the sentence either by writing or illustrating the 
ending. 

Give the children two or three minutes to share with one or two friends 
what they have written or drawn. 

Discuss with the children how they felt when they were given new responsi- 
bilities (or allowed to do something they had wanted to do). Ask: 


3. How did you feel when .. . ? 
4. How do you think children feel when people say they are 
growing up? 


To evaluate the children’s responses, see the criteria suggested in Unit I, Part 1, 
Activity 12, page T85. 


Have the children enter their writing or drawing in their booklet. 


Optional Activity: Show the motion picture A Very Special Day. Tell the 
children to watch to see how this day was different from all others for the little 
girl. 
After the film has been shown, ask: 
1. What happened in the picture you just saw? 
2. How do you think the little girl felt? 
3. Why do you suppose | showed you this picture? 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 





Sequence 8: The Rothman Family 


Intake of | Activity 22: Have the children look at the picture on page 91. Ask: 
Ponies What do you think is happening? 
Let the children tell of weddings they have attended. Ask: 
What did you learn at the wedding you attended? 


Have the children read the question in the text and listen carefully as you read 
the following episode. 


Today is the day the Rothmans’ cousin, Rebecca, is to 
marry Benjamin. Judy has been asked to be a flower girl at 
the wedding and is dressed in her long pink flower-girl dress. 
It is almost time to leave for the synagogue. Mrs. Rothman 
called David and Judy into the bedroom so she could talk 
to them. 

“This is Rebecca’s special day, and you are going to help 
make it a happy day for her. When you had a birthday, Judy, 
we all made it a special day for you. Now it’s your turn to 
make Rebecca’s day special. Stand still during the wedding. 
Everyone will say you are a very pretty little girl, but they 
will look at the bride most of the time, so you stand quietly.’’ 

“What's a wedding for, Mother?”’ asked Judy. 

“When Rebecca and Ben fell in love they wanted to be- 
come husband and wife. So they decided to get married. 
They will promise to take care of each other and make a 
home together.”” 

“Why does Rebecca have to change her name?” asked 
David. 

‘Because the man gives his bride his name. When Rebecca 
marries Ben, she will not be Miss Rebecca Schmall anymore. 
She will be Mrs. Benjamin Sherman.” 

“Just like you and Daddy. You are Mr. and Ne Rothman,” 
said Judy. ‘‘Why does Ben have to put a ring on her finger?’’ 

“A wedding ring is a sign that a woman is married and is a 

| wife. Now, | want to tell you again all the things that will 
happen today, so that you will know what to expect. David, 
you will sit with your father and me. Judy, you will walk 
down the aisle of the synagogue ahead of the bride. The 
rabbi will help the bride and groom make the promises to 
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become man and wife. Then Ben will put a gold ring on 
Rebecca's finger. He will lift her veil and kiss her. Then they 
will walk out of the synagogue together. There will be a wed- 
ding party and a big wedding cake in the reception room. 
Now, remember . . .”’ 


Let the children suggest how Mrs. Rothman expected the children to behave. 
Typical responses: 


Keep clean. 

Don’t run around. 

Say ‘Thank you’’ when you get a piece of wedding cake. 
Tell the bride she is pretty. 


Then continue reading: 





Judy and David listened carefully as the rabbi helped Ben 
and Rebecca promise to take care of each other. They saw 
Ben put the gold ring on Rebecca’s finger to show she was 
now Mrs. Benjamin Sherman. The grown-ups and children 
were very quiet and they all looked at Rebecca and Ben. 
Everyone was smiling, so Judy was sure it was a happy day 
for Rebecca. 


Have the children look again at the question on page 91. Let them discuss 
what Judy and David learned. (Note whether they mention ways of behaving 
at a wedding as well as the wedding traditions.) 


DEVELOPING | Activity 23: Help the children recall Leah Grossman’s wedding by looking 
GENERALIZATIONS | again at the picture on page 79. Ask: 


1. What do you think Leah expected to wear for her wedding? 
2. What do you think Rebecca expected to wear for her 
wedding? 

3. Why do you suppose Leah and Rebecca expected to wear 
different kinds of clothes? 

4. In what ways were the weddings alike? 

5. How do you think Leah and Rebecca felt about their wed- 
dings? Why do you think so? 


Checking | Activity 24: Let the children check again the questions they listed in Ac- 
questions | tivity 1. Ask: 


Which questions do we still not have an answer for? 
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MAIN IDEA 3 | Families differ in life style and norms. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Families differ in the ways they live and in the rules their members are ex- 
pected to live by. 


Conclusion 


Have the children write “Judy’s Family’ on both sides of a piece of construc- 
tion paper, and “Hutterite Family’’ on both sides of another. Have them write 
“Both’’ on both sides of a third piece. 


Note: These pupil-response cards may be duplicated if the children find it 
difficult to write or to follow directions. 


Read to the class a number of statements describing the Rothman and Gross- 
man families. After each statement is read have the children decide whether 
the sentence tells about Judy’s family, a Hutterite family, or whether it is true of 
both families. 


Suggested statements: 


The mother buys bread at the bakery. 

The mother helps bake bread for all the families. 

‘The grown-ups and children eat together. 

The grown-ups and children eat separately. 

The family eats in a big room with other families. 

The family eats at home. 

The family has rules. 

The mother of the family helps others who live close to her. 

The mother of the family helps away from home. % a 

The family worships and goes to hear music away from home. 

The family worships and sings with others who live close to 
them. 











on Ane same ea 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


EE eee 1. How could you usually tell | w 


Hutterites? 
2. How could you Heue. 
Sark 


EVALUATION | To evaluate the responses a 
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OR: Discuss with the children the many variations possible in making up 
stories about families. They may use the families they have studied or their 
own families as models. For example: 
































Family composition: Mother, Father and two children (the Kuria, Ortez, or 
Williams families) 
Mother, Father and seven children (the Grossman 
family) 
Mother, Father and four children (the Marcou or Roth- 
man families) 
Grandmother, Father, Mother, and one child 


Homes: apartment, house, long house, trailer, etc. 


Rules: Some families eat together; some eat with other fam- 
ilies 
Some family members eat whenever they are hungry 
Some families have strict bedtime; some go to bed 
when they feel tired 


Let the children draw or paint and then cut out many figures of adults and 
children of varying ages, many types of homes, etc. Place all the cut-outs 
where they are easily accessible. 

Let small groups of children plan a story and select the cut-outs to illustrate 
it. The groups might, for example: 


Use the cut-outs as paper dolls to play out the story. 
Arrange the cut-outs on a bulletin board and tell the story. 
Dictate a short story and illustrate it with the cut-outs. 


_ After two or three stories are presented, ask: 


1. What differences did you see in the families? 

2. How do you think the different “people” felt about what 
was going on? 

3. What can you say about families and their rules? 


End of Unit 


| Pages 92-93: Direct the children’s attention to each of the pictures on pages 
| 92 and 93 to answer the questions in the text. 


| Note which children give important and appropriately abstract answers, e.g., 
Sse re all pes Ne “It's all sort of like church. ’’ etc. as opposed to incorrect 


WAY 
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EVALUATION 


Note: Call attention to the variety of ways of praying the children know about. 
The purpose is not to elicit the child’s own way but to emphasize the diver- 
sity among American families. 


Pages 94-95: Direct the children’s attention to the pictures on page 94. Ask: 
What is happening in the pictures? 


Let one of the children read the first question. As a response is given (either 
“church” or ‘‘school’’) write the word on the chalkboard. Then have the chil- 
dren locate the building on the map on page 95. Follow this procedure with 
the other two pictures. 

Write “Duck Pen’’ on the chalkboard. Have the children locate it near the 
lake. Ask: 


Why do you suppose the duck pen was built near the lake? 
Follow through on a sampling of other buildings, such as: 


why the teacher’s house is near the school 
why the kitchen is near the sleeping houses 


Then ask: 


What do you think the Hutterite men think about when they 
plan to build a new building? 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107. Note how many children are 
able to give an appropriate answer to the last question, i.e., answers which 
indicate usefulness, convenience, safety, adequate space, etc. 
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Content samples 


WINTRY: 
The Valdez Family of Mexico 
The Ling Family of California 


MAIN IDEA 4 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Family members express their feelings about the events in their lives. 


Nurturing friendships 
Status-giving situations: Name Day, Christmas 
Experiencing conflict 


Families participate in the perpetuation of cultural legacy. 


Learning about ‘‘olden days or ways” from older members of the family 
Recreating cultural legacy through holidays and festivals 

Preserving symbols of special meaning to the family 

Providing special training for the young 


Values and codes of conduct are influenced by outside forces. 


Effect of modern technology on the traditional way of doing things 
Effect of other life styles on attitudes and feelings 


| KEY CONCEPTS 


Conflict 
Differences 
Tradition 
Values 


OBJECTIVES 


The number in parentheses refers to the corresponding objective in the mas- 
ter list. (See pages T25-T31.) 


Developing concepts (1) 
Making comparisons (2) 
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Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 





MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 








UNIT IV 


Part 1: The Valdez Family of Mexico 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


9" X 12” and 12” X 18” construction paper 

Crayons 

Scissors 

Easel paints 

Chartpaper 

Butcher paper 

Push pins 

Magazine pictures of faces 

Pinata (or big balloon or blown-up paper bag as base for the papier-maché) 
Tortilla (if possible) 

Art objects from Mexico (if possible) 

Globe 

Small paper flags of Bali, Kenya, France, Canada, Mexico, United States 
Plasticine to attach flags to globe 


Books 

Juanita, by Leo Politi. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Nine Days to Christmas, by Marie Halls Ets and Aurora Labastida. Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


Tonala’, by May N. Diaz. University of California Press (1966), Berkeley. 
Where the Heart Is, by Elizabeth B. DeTrevino. Doubleday & Company (1962), 
New York. 
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Opener 


Let the children choose one of the following sets of directions: 


1. Draw a full figure of yourself on large paper. Make a happy 
face on your figure. Color the clothing just like the clothing 
you are wearing today. All around your figure draw smaller 
pictures of things that make you feel happy or give you plea- 
sure, such as: 


a birthday cake 
a new bike 
climbing a tree 
going camping 
a good friend 


2. Draw a full figure of yourself on large paper. Make an un- 
happy face on your figure. Color the clothing just like the 
clothing you are wearing today. All around your figure draw 
small. pictures of things that are unpleasant or make you feel 
unhappy, such as: 


a broken toy 

being sent to your room 

losing a turn when playing a game 
eating something you don’t like 


Have the children describe their feelings expressed in their drawings. List 
these words on the chalkboard. 


Note: Six-year-olds are quite limited in discriminating different feelings. Gen- 
erally, they will offer “happy,” “sad,” or ‘“mad.’’ Do not push for fine discrim- - 
ination at this point as growth in this area requires time, many experiences, 
and thoughtful consideration. The focus should be on how feelings are ex- 








pressed. 2 
Ask the children to tell all the different ways they know of showing feelings, 
such as: er 
When | am happy | smile, | dance around. Ila up — 
and down. ; vilumis a 
When | am happy | hold my friend’s hand. | 
to her. ee, 5 
When | am disappointed | go in my 
and whines. oe 
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ay 


Then ask the children how they feel when: 


they get a birthday present. 
the playground teacher stops a game she thinks is too rough. 
a friend chooses you for a game. 


Let the children tell how they show these feelings. 


EVALUATION | Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85. 
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Intake of 
information 


members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 1: The Valdez Family 


Activity 1: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 96-109. Tell the 
children they will be reading about a little girl and her family who live in 
Guadalajara, Mexico. The little girl’s name is Lupe Valdez. 

Ask: 


What questions do you have about Lupe and her family? 


List the questions the children raise. (These questions will be referred to in 
Activity 23.) 


Activity 2: Direct the children’s attention to the picture on pages 96 and 97. 
Ask: 


What is happening in the picture? 


Encourage the children to look beyond the family and to suggest what might 
be happening in the picture. 

Then have them listen carefully to the following episode to find out whether 
their interpretation was correct. 


Whenever a Sunday is sunny, Mr. and Mrs. Valdez like to 
go to a park or down to the plaza in front of the church. Mr. 
Valdez thinks that it is good for the children to get out of the 
house and go someplace where they can run, or rent a bi- 
cycle, or just enjoy the flowers and the people. 
One Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Valdez took ‘their 
yi children to the Guadalajara City Festival in the plaz 
watched the Mexican folk ae Bos tc 


had their picture taken. : 
“Can you all get closer together for t 
photographer. F 
“Lupe, stand in front of your bro 
stand in front of me,”” said Mrs. 
The photographer said, “TI 
still and ae mea pee smil if 















smell roasted corn and hear the vendor shouting, ‘‘Hot but- 
tered corn on the cob. Hot buttered corn for sale!”’ 

Linda fell asleep in the car going home. Her father carried 
her into the bedroom. Mrs. Valdez took off Linda’s shoes and 
covered her with a shawl. “It has been a big day for my little 
girl,’ said Mrs. Valdez. She patted Linda on the shoulder and 
tiptoed out of the room. 


DEVELOPING | Discuss the episode focusing on Mr. Valdez’s desire to get the family ‘‘out of 
GENERALIZATIONS | the house.”’ Ask: 


1. What happened in the story? 
2. Why do you suppose Mr. Valdez said it was good for the 
children to get out of the house? 


Let the children tell of times when their parents took them on outings. Ask: 


3. Why do you suppose your mothers and fathers take you 
on outings? 


Encourage the children to look back through their texts to find pictures of 
family members enjoying open space. If the children need help in locating 
such pictures, refer them to the following: 


Page 27: Ortez family—at baseball game 
Pages 36-37: Marcou family —at Eiffel Tower 
Page 46: Marcou family —at castle 
i Pages 50-51: Williams family —iceskating 


Pages 66-67: Joseph Grossman — climbing hillside cae 


4. What can you say about families and getting out-of-doors 
for fun? 


EVALUATION | Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 
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MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 2: The Valdez Family 


Intake of | Activity 3: If possible, bring a pinata (pén’yad a) for the class to see. If one is 
information | not available make one using a big balloon or a blown-up paper bag as the 
base for the papier-mache. 

Have the children look for a moment at the pictures on page 99 to find out 
how the pinata is used at-a-party. If some of the children have had experience 
with a pinata, have them tell about it. 

Ask if any of the children have played a blindfold game, e.g., blindman’s 
buff, pin the tail on the donkey, etc. Have them tell how they felt when blind- 
folded and how they felt about misses or near misses. Then ask: 


How do you think the children in this picture (top of page 
99) feel about the game? 


Typical responses: 


They want their turns. 

They think they can do better. 

They are afraid the little girl will hit them with the stick. 
They are going to grab all the candy. 


Have the children listen carefully as the following episode is read to them: 


Mrs. Valdez, Lupe’s older sister, Teresa, and Lupe went 
shopping at Liberty Market for Lupe’s Name Day party. Lupe’s 
real name is Guadalupe, but the family call her Lupe. Her big — 
brother, Mario, teases her by calling her ‘Lupita,’ which — 














means “‘little Lupe.’”” ‘ 
Lupe chose a pinata that looked like a big white star with 
gold points. 
“It is a beautiful pinata, almost too pretty to b 
Mrs. Moe 


tries . hit it fe "said Teresa: 
“Papa will make Mario sto 
will swing the stick ang i 
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EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


EVALUATION 


Role playing 





Then have the class follow along as one child reads the text on pages 98 
and 99. 
After the text has been read, ask: 


1. What happened in the story? 

(Encourage the children to give information from both the 
episode and the text.) 

2. How did Lupe’s mother show that she thought Lupe’s 
Name Day was important? 

3. How do you suppose Lupe feels about all this attention? 
4. How might she show her feelings? 


Recall with the children what Aunt Rosa did for Luis Ortez on his Name Day. 


5. Has anything like this ever happened to you? How did you 
feel? 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85. 


Note: Most six-year-olds fail to relate one situation to another. It is to be ex- 
pected that they will say, “I don’t have a Name Day party.” “I’ve never had 
a pinata.” Ask additional questions, such as, ‘“What has someone done to 
make a very special day for you?”’ 

Note those children who can perceive the relationship without the need for 
the more specific questions. 


6. Have you ever done something to make a very special 
day for someone? 


Optional Activity: Have the children role-play a situation about a party in 
which there are strong feelings. Following is an example situation: 


The party is over. The last guest has gone. There are many 
things to pick up and put away, such as wrapping paper, rib- 
bon, left-over cake, dirty plates and spoons. Mother is tired 
and the child wants to play with his presents. 


Encourage the children to make up and develop different solutions by ate 
“In what other ways could this be done?’’ Responses may be: 


Mother does all the work, Daddy leaves the house, the child 
plays. 

Mother and child work together. 

Mother takes off her shoes, sits down and orders the child 
to do the picking up. 

Child takes presents to his room and Mother works. 

Whole family looks at presents again and then has some more 
cake, 


Organizing | Activity 4: Begin a mural of easel paintings of Mexican family life. Have a 


information 


few children make paintings of the family in the plaza and having a party at 
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Map skills 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 
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home. Have the children cut out the objects and people. Enter them on a long 
strip of butcher paper that has a background painted on it. Have the children 
pin the cut-outs on the background (this provides an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to move items later when they evaluate their work). 


Note: Additional information will be added to the mural as the study pro- 
gresses. It will be used as a retrieval chart in the Conclusion. 


Activity 5: Review with the children what they have learned about the globe 


by asking: 
What can you tell me about the globe? 
Typical responses: 


It has land and water on it. 
The water is blue. 
The globe stands for our earth. 


Let the children ead the United States and place the American flag on it. 
Have them place the/flags of Bali, Kenya, France, and Canada in the proper 
locations on the globe. Ask: 


Which family we have studied lives in a country that is close 
to the United States? 


Point out that Canada touches the United States. Then show the children that 
Mexico, where Lupe lives, also touches the United States. 

Tell the children that the direction from the United States toward Canada is 
called north. The direction from the United States toward Mexico is called 
south. 

Show the children the flag of Mexico. Have the children describe what they 
see. 

Place the small flag of Mexico on the globe in its proper location. Ask: 


1. Where do we put our flag so we can see it everyday? 
Typical responses: 


We put it up in the classroom. - 
We have it on a pole outside the principal’s office. 





a 


2. Why do you suppose we do these t 


MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


EVALUATION 





Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one society 
to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 3: The Valdez Family 


Activity 6: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 100 and 101. Ask: 
What do you think is happening in these pictures? 


Have one child read the text on page 101. List on the chalkboard the responses 
the children give to the question in the text. As the children suggest changes 
ask them why they think that change would have occurred. 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107. 


Tell the class to listen carefully to the following episode to find out how Lupe 
feels about Grandmother coming to visit. 


Mrs. Valdez, Mario, Teresa, and Linda went to the bus 
station to meet Grandmother Valdez. Grandmother Valdez 
had come from Mexico City and was very tired from her long 
bus trip. 


Pause here to let the class suggest what Grandmother and the family might say 
to each other. If the children need help the following questions may be asked: 


What would Grandmother say if she hasn’t seen the girls for 
a long time? 

What would she say to Mario if she had suitcases? 

What would the girls say to Grandmother when they saw her? 

What would they talk about on the way home? 


Continue to read: 


‘Is this little Linda?’ asked Grandmother Valdez. ‘You 
were just a little baby when | was here last.’” 

“I’m not the baby now,” said Linda. ‘‘Maria is the baby.” 

Mario drove the family home in the car. Grandmother was 
surprised to find out that Mario knew how to drive the car. 

When they got home, the rest of the family was waiting on 
the patio. Grandmother Valdez hugged her son, Lupe’s 
father. She hugged and kissed all the grandchildren. Grand- 
mother tried to coax Maria to come to her. ‘““‘Come to Grand- 
mother, littlhe Maria. Come to Grandmother.”’ 
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¢-Little Maria clutched her daddy’s shirt and tried to hide her 
face in his sweater. 

Mario coaxed her, ‘Say hello to Grandmother. She has 
come to see you.” 

“Maria has to get to know you. She is shy with strangers, 
and it is almost her bedtime,” said Mrs. Valdez. ‘Teresa, you 
put Maria to bed and we will sit on the patio and visit and 
have something to eat.”” 

Lupe stood close to her grandmother and held her hand. 
She said, ‘‘Will you tell me stories the way you used to?” 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


eb USI Where did Lupe stand? 


. Where did she put her hand? 

What did Lupe ask Grandmother to do? 

How do you think Lupe feels about Grandmother coming 
for a visit? 


aoe boon 


Recall with the class who told stories to Muchaba Kuria. Ask: 


5. What can you say about children and stories? 


Optional Activity: Read a folk story or a story of life in Mexico that Grand- 
mother might read or tell to Lupe. 


Suggested reference: 


Nine Days to Christmas 


DEVELOPING | Activity 7: Let the children draw pictures to show: 









S208 Something children and grandparents can do together. 
Note: The grandparent is the person most likely to give a child a sense of 
continuity in family life. For this reason, you may wish to spend more time on 3 
the topic than is indicated in the guide. 
7 7 
Have the children tell about their. pictures and place them along the chalk b 
| board. Ask: : 
1. Which of the pictures seem to belong together? 
2. Why would you group them together? 
3. What would you call these groups? i? 
4. Could some of these picture 
group? 
Direct the children’s attention to the var 
do together. Ask: bee 
5. How does it happe' 
these things? 
Have the children « 
1232 | a e 


OR: Have teams group and label the pictures. For suggestions see Unit Ill, 
Part 1, Activity 17, page T190. 


- EVALUATION | See the Evaluation in Unit I, Part 1, Opener, page T71. 


Activity 8: Ask about grandparents who live far, far away. Let children tell 
what these grandparents do for them, such as: 


telephone or send letters 
send pictures and packages 
visit 
Note: This activity is intended to provide an opportunity to contribute for the 


child who is quite removed from his grandparents. Some children may wish to 
tell about older people other than grandparents. Accept all contributions. 
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MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one society 
to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEAS | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 4: The Valdez Family 


Intake of | Activity 9: Have the children look at the pictures and read the text on page 
information | 102. 
Explain to the children that soccer is a game almost like football except that 
* the ball is not carried or thrown. It is always kicked or hit with some part of 
the body other than the hands or arms (often the head). 
Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to see how 
people behave at a soccer game. 


Mr. Valdez is an electrician. All week he works hard putting 
electric wires in new houses that are being built. Many times 
during each day he climbs up and down ladders carrying his 
tools. He is tired when he gets home after work. In the even- 
ings he watches television and plans what he will do on Sun- 
day. 
Next Sunday Mr. Valdez’s favorite soccer team is playing 
in the Guadalajara stadium. Mr. Valdez bought tickets for 
the game for himself and Mario. Mr. Valdez is sure ‘‘his’’ team 
will win. 
Mario said, ‘‘At the last game, Papa stood up and hollered, 
‘Block that ball! Block it! Take it away!’ Then all the other 
men around him stood up and hollered too.’’ 
J Mrs. Valdez does not go to the games. ‘‘It is always so hot 
and crowded and noisy,’’ Mrs. Valdez says. ““You and Mario 
go. You go with your friends, Maybe I can get something done = 
around the house while you are there.’’ _ 7 


DEVELOPING | Ask: : ; 
GENERALIZATIONS 








1. What happened in the story? 
(If additional questions are needed to bri 
of the men at the game, ask: What d 
the game?) - rf 
2. How do you think Mr. Valde 
3. Have you ever seen people ye 
TV or in the ball park? 








If the children have had experi 


4. How do we behav 


1234 


EVALUATION 


Organizing 
information 





trying to tag someone, etc.) when we are playing 
5. How do you feel after we have had a good game of 2 





Recall with the children the modifications the school has on rainy days, such 
as, noisy games in the classroom, short schoolday, movies at noon. Ask: 


6. Why do you suppose we change things on rainy days? 
7. What can you say about why people go to games or watch 
them on TV? 


Evaluate the children’s responses according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit I,Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 


Activity 10: Let the children tell about the games their parents like best. Ask: 


Is this a game they play or watch? 
Which would you rather do, play a game or watch a game? 


Activity 11: Let the children consider what new things they have found out 
that the members of the Valdez family do for fun. 


Typical responses: 


Grandmother tells stories. 

Father and Mario go to the soccer game. 
They have Name Day parties. 

They walk in the plaza. 


Have the children plan scenes of the activities they mention. Let a couple of 
volunteers paint the easel pictures, cut them out, and pin them on the mural. 
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MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Affective 
development 


Intake of 
Information 


Story completion 
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Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one society 
to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 5: The Valdez Family 


Activity 12: Ask the children to draw a picture that shows how children get 
into trouble. 

When the drawings are finished, let the children meet in small groups of not 
more than three to tell each other about their pictures. After not more than a 
couple of minutes, ask: 


1. Who has a picture with more than one person in it? 

. What are the people in your picture doing? 

. Did anyone help the person that is in trouble? 

. What did they do? 

. How do you think the person in trouble felt about the one 
who helped him/her? 


a & WN 


Let the children dictate (or write) ‘‘stories’’” about their pictures. Have them 
enter them into their notebooks. 


Activity 13: Have the children look at the pictures on page 103. Let the 
children respond to the questions in the text as it is read to them. 


Typical responses: 


Grandmother told Teresa she is bad. 
Grandmother told Linda that it would be all right. 


Activity 14: As the children look at the pictures on page 103, read one of 
the following incomplete stories to them. Allow volunteers to complete the 
story. How they complete the unfinished story will indicate their understanding 
of the conflict involved and acceptable solutions to it. 


Grandmother saw Teresa hold the hot milk with only one 
hand. Teresa turned quickly and spilled the milk. Grand- 
mother said, “If you want to help you must . . .” 


OR 


Mother saw Linda standing close to Teresa as she carried 
the hot milk. Mother said, ‘Linda, you should . . .” 


Role playing | Activity 15: Provide an opportunity for the children to role-play a situation 
that calls for solving interpersonal conflict. Situations may be taken from the 
children’s drawings, “how children get in trouble’ or the following situation 
may be used: 


ee Father was reading the evening paper, and sister was doing 
her homework. Mother was talking on the telephone to 
Grandmother. Suddenly Jim and Bob ran into the house. 
“That’s my marble,’” shouted Jim. 
“No. | found it in the garage. It’s mine.’’ Bob shouted back. 
Jim started to grab the marble and his hand hit a lamp and 
knocked it over. 
Crash! 


Let the children respond to the questions: 


What do you think might happen now? 
How do you think the other people will behave? 


Give the children an opportunity to act out their suggestions. 
Then ask: 


What other way do you think this story might have ended? 


INTERPERSONAL | Discuss the role playing by asking: 


AO) BEEN EOI NONS: 1. How do you think Jim felt when he knocked over the lamp? 


2. What do you think Bob should have done when Jim said 
the marble was his? 

3. If Bob had done that how might the story be different? 
(Or ask: What might not have happened?) 

4. Has something like this ever happened to you? 

5. What did you do? 

6. As you think about it now, do you think that was a good or 
a bad thing to do? 

7. Why do you think so? 

8. Is there anything you could have done differently? 


EVALUATION | Evaluate the children’s responses to Questions 1 and 4 according to the criteria 
suggested in the Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85. Note also 
the extent to which children are able to offer alternative solutions (especially 
Question 8). 
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MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


7238 


Intake of 
information 


Continue to read: 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one society 
to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 6: The Valdez Family 


Activity 16: Have the children look at the picture on page 104. Ask: 
Where do you think Grandmother is? 


Have the children read “the text silently to find out who sometimes goes to 
church with Grandmother. 

Then have the children look at the picture on page 105 as you read the text 
aloud. 

Let any child that is able, tell what a tortilla is, what it looks and tastes like. 
If possible, bring a tortilla to school so the children can see its shape and pat it 
the way Grandmother and the girls do. 

Have the children listen carefully to the following episode to find out the 
kinds of things Grandmother likes to do. 


Grandmother Valdez gets up very early every morning to 
go to church. Sometimes the girls wake up and go with her. 
They dress quietly so they do not wake up the rest of the 
family. Together they walk to the big church in the town 
plaza. The only sound that can be heard are the diesel trucks 
on the highway and a neighbor's pet rooster crowing. After 
church Grandmother talks to old friends on the church steps. 


Pause in the reading to ask: 













1. Where does Grandmother go every morning? 
2. Why do you suppose Grandmowes goes to church es 
day? i he 


Typical responses: 


| only go on Sunday. 7 
It's pretty. 
She likes to say her prayers. — 


3. How do you suppo ee A: 


When Grandmother . 


The family woke up to the sound of the steady slap-slap- 
slapping of her hands as she patted the dough thin. Mr. 
Valdez grumbled because he thought that it was foolish for 
his mother to wake them up with that noise when she did not 
have to do that work. Lupe’s mother tried to tell Grandmother 
that the tortillas could be bought everyday in the market. 

Grandmother Valdez wanted to do things her own way. All 
her life she had made tortillas for her family. She was not 
going to stop now. Grandmother also thought that every girl 
should know how to make tortillas, so she gave the girls cook- 
ing lessons. The girls watched her make a thick cornmeal 
dough. Then she gave a ball of dough to each girl and showed 
them how to pat it thin and flat between their hands. Then she 
showed them how to cook the tortilla on a special clay pan. 

Mr. Valdez tasted Lupe’s tortilla and said that they were as 
good as Grandmother’s. Mario said that they were better than 
the ones from the market. 


Ask: 


1. What happened after Grandmother returned from church? 
2. What did Mr. Valdez do when he heard the slap-slapping 
sound? 

3. What does that tell you about the way he felt? 

4. What did Mrs. Valdez think about Grandmother’s making 
tortillas? 

5. Why do you think Grandmother thought the girls should 
know how to make tortillas? 

(Six-year-olds will probably not be able to respond with a 
great deal of understanding. However, the question is in- 
tended to offer an opportunity for the teacher to test the limit 
of the children’s capacities. The question is also intended to 
open a topic that will be dealt with many times throughout 
the first four grades of this program.) 

6. Have you ever made anything special for your family? 
7. What did your family say? 

8. How did you feel? 


Organizing | Activity 17: Ask the children: 


Een maieln What place did we find out was important to Grandmother? 
How shall we show this on our mural? 


Let a couple of children paint, cut out, and pin the picture on the mural. 
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AIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


T7240 


Intake of 
information 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 7: The Valdez Family 


Activity 18: Have the children look at the pictures on pages 106 and 107. 
Ask: 


What do you think is happening? 


Identify the woman embracing Grandmother (page 106) as Carmen Chavez, 
an old friend of Grandmother’s, and the little boy (page 107) as Pedro, Carmen 
Chavez's grandson. 
Let one of the children read the text on pages 106 and 107 to the class. 
Then tell the children to listen carefully as the following episode is read 
to find out how Grandmother and Mrs. Chavez showed they were friends. 


Grandmother Valdez knocked at the door of the small 
house. Grandmother called out, ‘‘Carmen, Carmen Chavez! 
Are you home? It is Rosaria Valdez.’’ 

A lady came to the door. She said, ‘“My old friend! | haven't 
seen you for so long. How are you?” 

Grandmother Valdez hugged her friend and said, “| am 
fine. | would like you to meet my granddaughters, Teresa and 
Lupe. | have also brought you some sweet rolls and sausages 
from the market.” 

‘’ll make some coffee and we can sit out here in the patio 
and visit. I’ll call my grandson, Pedro, to come and play with 
the girls. I’m so glad you came,” said Mrs. Chavez. “Pedro, 
Pedro,” she called. ‘‘We have company.” 

Pedro, who was five years old, stared at the girls for a. oa. 
ute. Then he said, ‘Do you want to go up on the pest: see 
my pigeons?”’ Pe - 

Teresa laughed and nodded her head. The ; 
the ladder to the roof. 

Pedro let Lupe hold one of the p 
fluttered its wings, Lupe -almos 
take it back!”’ she cried. 

_Teresa took the e PiSeaes 








said. ; Py 
“IL give you ae if my grandme Fw et me” said 
Pedro. ‘I have lots of ~@ 
Eee 
ra i 
a, 
- hs 











— 


Teresa carried the pigeon down the ladder to ask if she 
could keep it. When the grandmothers agreed that she could 
have it, Teresa put it into a box and took it home. 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 


ANALYZING 
VALUES 


1. What did Grandmother Valdez do for her friend Carmen 
Chavez? 

2. What does that tell you about how Grandmother feels 
about her friend? 

3. How do you think Carmen Chavez feels about Grand- 
mother Valdez? What makes you think so? 


Evaluate the children’s responses to Question 3 according to the criteria sug- 
gested in the Evaluation in Unit |, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107. 


Let the children discuss how they have shown a friend they liked him/her. Then 
have the children discuss how they will show on the mural that Grandmother 
and Carmen Chavez were friends. Let a child paint, cut out, and pin the paint- 
ing on the mural. 


Activity 19: Direct the children’s attention to the picture of the patio on page 
106. Ask: 


1. Why do you suppose Mrs. Chavez has plants growing on 
her patio? 


Have the children look back through their texts to find pictures where someone 
has tried to make something or someplace pretty. 


Suggested references: 


Page 11: Kuria home— potted flowers, flowered tablecloth 

Page 73: Hutterites— decorating pastries 2 
Page 82: Rothman home — polishing silver cup 

Page 99: Valdez home— potted plants, wall decorations 


2. Why do you suppose these people have planted flowers, 
hung pictures, polished silver and bought flowered table- 
cloths? 

3. What does this tell you about what they think is important? 
4. If you could have a room all your own and your mother 
said that you could fix it any way you wanted, what would 
you do? 

(It is possible to substitute other alternatives, such as, have 
a small piece of land in the backyard, bake cookies, choose a 
new dress or shirt, etc. Offer an alternative that seems most 
appropriate for the class.) 

5. Why would you do that? 

6. What does that show about what you think is important? 
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Optional Activity: — If art objects alt ipa Ge are available, display them in. 
the classroom. — 

Discuss with the childrens each art Gbjew he colors the artist used, pos- 
sible uses of the object, the texture of the material, etc. Have them consider 


how the artist might have felt as he ii on the object. <j Aw 
mal 1. ’ A 
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MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Organizing 
information 








Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 8: The Valdez Family 


Activity 20: Have the children look at the picture on pages 108 and 109 as 
you read the text. 

Then tell the class to listen carefully as the following episode is read to find 
out what happens at the Blessing of the Animals. 


In many towns of Mexico the people celebrate the feast of 
Saint Anthony with the Blessing of the Animals. The children 
clean and brush their pets. Then they take their pet pigeons, 
burros, and cats to the church to show them to the priest. 

The children who have dogs have to keep a tight hold on the 
dog’s leashes because of all the cats. The children with big 
animals stand back, because burros and goats and pigs need 
room to move around. The children with little animals crowd 
up close to the priest. The pigeons coo, the dogs bark, and 
the burros bray. 

Teresa took her new pigeon to the church. The priest came 
out on the church steps and prayed with the children that 
the Lord would take good care of the animals. Then the priest 
walked among the children, petting the animals and ad- 
miring the ribbons and bows the children had tied on their 
pets. 


1. What is happening in the picture? 

2. What animals are brought to the church? 

3. What special care had to be taken for some of the pets? 
4. What did some of the children do for their pets before they 
brought them to church? 


Have the children locate Teresa and her pigeon. Ask: 


5. How do you think Teresa felt about bringing her pigeon 
to church? 
6. How do you think the other children felt? 


Activity 21: Let the children plan a scene of the Blessing of the Animals to 
be added to their mural. 
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Role playing | Activity 22: Have a few volunteers pretend they are TV reporters ait in 





Ma 


terview some of the children bringing pets to the church. A model of suggested , _ 7 


questions can be worked out by the class before the first interview. Ree 

OR: Have the children act out the possible conversation that Teresa would " 

have with her family about taking the pigeon to church. 

OR: Have the children act out a little boy talking to his noisy burro: as mR 

walk along. 7 : 7 
a 7 

a 
Activity 23: Display the list of questions developed in Activity 1. Have the an 
children check those that they can now answer. Ask: es 


How does it happen we can answer more questions now than 
we could when we first started reading about Lupe’s family? 
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MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Conclusion 


To help the children see the need for people to express feelings or have a 
means of relaxation, read the following quote: 


“I! hope it doesn’t rain Sunday. | have tickets for the ball- 
game.” 


Then ask: 


1. Who might say this? 

2. Why do you think that person would say it? 

3. Is there something on our mural that shows people (use 
appropriate reference, such as, watching a game, going to 
church, having a party, etc.)? 


Repeat Questions 1-3 after reading the following quotes: 


“It’s been raining all week and the children have been cooped 
up in the house. Today is the first nice day. Let’s go to the 
park.” 


“| do not like to visit my daughter in the country because 
there’s no church.” 


“Please tell us a story before we go to bed.”’ 


“Teresa has been away visiting her cousins. She will be home 
soon. We must have a very special day for her.’’ 


“| will take a present to my good friend.” 
Note: The children may respond with reference to their own families, such as, 
“My father would say that.’’ Accept such a response and refer to the mural and 
ask, “Is there something on our mural showing Lupe’s family doing something 
like that?’’ 
After the quotes have been related to the mural, ask: 


4. What kinds of things do people do to make them feel 
good or rested? 
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EVALUATION 





Typical responses: 


We have a birthday cake on everybody's birthday. 

People like to go to a lot of places to have a good time. 

My dad takes us camping so he can relax on vacation. 

Lots of people go to church on Sunday. 

You get tired of staying home all the time so you go to a game 
or a movie. 


5. How do you suppose the people in our mural would feel 
if they couldn’t do these things? 

6. What does this tell you about what people like (or need, 
or want)? 


To evaluate the children’s responses to Question 6, see the Evaluation in Unit], 
Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. Note also the extent to which answers approxi- 
mate the Organizing Idea. 





MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


LIN el; 


Part 2: The Ling Family of California 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


9” x 12” construction paper 
Chartpaper 

Crayons 

Globe 

Small paper flag of United States 
Plasticene to attach flag to globe 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


Ting: The Caldron. Chinese Art and Identity in San Francisco, edited by Nick 
Harvey. Glide Universal Center Publishing (1970), San Francisco. 
Mountains of Gold, by Betty Lee Sung. Macmillan Company (1967), New York. 


Opener 


Have the children look at the picture on pages 110 and 111. Tell the children 
that the picture shows Mr. Ling and his two little girls at the children’s zoo in 
the city of San Francisco, where they live. Tell them that Mr. Ling takes the 
girls someplace they like to go almost every Saturday or Sunday. Ask: 


Why do you suppose Mr. Ling so often takes the girls places 
they like to go? 


Note: Be aware of the degree to which the children recall and apply the 
learnings developed in the study of the Valdez family of Guadalajara. The 


children should, in their own words, indicate that people need recreation. 
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If they do not, there will be additional Popes for the idea to be rein- 
forced as the Ling family is studied. tel 

EVALUATION | Evaluate the children’s responses according | to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit Il, Part 1, Activity 4, Rae M28; 
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MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 1: The Ling Family 


Activity 1: 


and 111 as the following episode is read to them. 


Ask: 


Activity 2: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ling and their three children live in the city 
of San Francisco, in the United States. There are two girls, 
Ann and Amy, and a baby boy, Tommy. 

Mr. Ling is the principal of a school. He works in his office 
and in classrooms every school day. On Saturday or Sunday, 
he usually says to his family, ‘Where shall we go today?” 

On sunny days the girls like to go to the beach and dig in 
the sand. Mr. and Mrs. Ling like to listen to the ocean waves 
as they splash against the rocks. 

One Saturday, Mr. Ling took the girls to the zoo. Ann, the 
older sister, and her father fed popcorn to the goat and baby 
llamas. Amy, the younger sister, did not want to put her hand 
close to the mouths of the big animals. She petted the little 
animals; the rabbit and guinea pigs and tame racoon. The 
children threw fish to the seals. The seals barked and begged 
for more food. 

Mr. Ling bought popcorn and pink balloons for the girls. 
Then he said, “’l think that we had better go home now. Your 
mother will be waiting for us. Be sure you keep the house 
clean when you get home. Your mother was going to wash 
and wax the floors while we were gone.”’ 

“| wish we could take a pet home with us,” said Ann. 

“\'d like a little soft furry kitten for my very own,” said Amy. 

“Sorry, girls. No dogs or cats in the apartment. You know 
that is the rule,” said their father. 


What can you tell me about the Ling family? 


What things do you think the Ling family like to do? 


Have the children continue to look at the picture on pages 110 


After the children have recalled the information given in the 
episode, have them look at the pictures on pages 112-123. Then ask: 
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After the children have responded to the question above 
What did you see in the pictures that you did not understand? 
| vilierts? sitar, (A 
Note: Be pes the children to raise questions and list them on chartpaper 
to be checked later i in the study. 
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MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 2: The Ling Family 


Intake of | Activity 3: Have the children look at the picture while one child reads the 
information | text on page 112. Then ask: 


1. What is happening in the picture? 

2. How do you think Mother feels? What makes you think 
so? 

3. How do you think Ann and Amy feel? What makes you 
think so? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out what 
Grandfather Wong does for his children. 


Grandpa Wong came to see his daughter, Mrs. Ling and 
his grandchildren. He brought gifts for the new baby. 

“What a big baby boy we have here,” said Grandpa Wong. 
“| think he knows that I’m talking to him. See how he watches 
me. Look at him smile and kick his feet. | think he is listening 
to my watch ticking. Someday, Tommy, | will give you one 
just like mine.” 

Ann and Amy watched Grandpa Wong hold the baby. Amy 
giggled and said, ‘‘Was | ever that little? Didn’t | have any 
teeth when | was a baby?” 

Grandfather nodded and said, ‘‘You both looked just like 
Tommy. You had black hair, you were little, you had no teeth, 
you cried and slept and stretched, and everyday you grew a 
little bigger. You can look at your baby pictures and see how 
much you and your brother look alike. | hope you take good 
care of your brother.” 

“We do, we do!” said Amy. ‘’Only Ann never lets me hold 
him. Ann says that she’s older so she gets to hold him.” 

“That's right, Amy,” said her grandfather. ‘‘Ann is the older 
sister, and she must take care of him. But you can do things 
for him, too. You can hold the bottle and get his rattle. And 
right now, you can ask your mother if you can serve me some 
tea and candied ginger. Oh, yes, | almost forgot. | asked your 
mother if | could give you girls a pretty yellow canary for a 
pet.”” 

“May we have it, Mother? May we?” asked the two girls. 
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| “Yes, said Mrs. Ling. ‘‘A bird is a good pet for our apart- — 
ment. Isn’t your grandpa good to you?” 
Affective | Then ask: we Cay ' Pe 


development 4. How do you think Grandpa Wong feels about his grand- 
children? What makes you think so? 
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MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
information 


Differentiating 
among pictures 


Developing 
titles 


EVALUATION 


_ Differentiating 


among titles | 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 3: The Ling Family 


Activity 4: After the children look at the picture on page 113, ask: 
What do you think is happening in the picture? 


Ask one child to read the text to the class. 

Have each child draw a picture that illustrates how children learn to play 
games. When the children have finished, let them show their drawings and 
tell: 


what kind of feeling they think the child (in their drawing) 
had when she/he wanted to learn to play the game. 

what kind of feeling they think the child had after he/she knew 
how to play the game. 


Stand the pictures along the ledge of the chalkboard and ask: 


If | asked you to choose three pictures that show children 
learning in very different ways, which ones would you choose? 
Why? 

As the children suggest three pictures, stress that there is room for different 


ideas about what choice could be made. 


Note: As the children choose pictures that are ‘very different,’” observe the 
basis on which they make the choice. For example: colors used; objects ap- 
pearing in the pictures; actions are different or involve different people. 


When there is a certain amount of agreement on three pictures that are quite 
different, let a group put them on the bulletin board. 
Then ask: 


What do you think would be a good name for our bulletin 
board? 


Have one child write the label and place it on the bulletin board. 


Evaluate the suggestions for titles according to the criteria suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 7, page T79. 


OR: Give the children two or three titles of different levels of a) inclusiveness 
and b) abstractness. Ask: 
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Intake of 
information 


DEVELOPING 


GENERALIZATIONS 


T7254 


EVALUATION 


Affective 
development 


Which title (or name) do you think would be best for our 
bulletin board? 
Why do you choose that one? 


Discuss with the children which title “tells the most’’ about the bulletin board. 


Activity 5: Tell the children to listen carefully as the following episode is 
read to find out who taught Ann to play “Catch the Dragon’s Tail’’ and who 
liked the game and who didn’t like it. 


Grandpa Wong taught Ann a game that he had played when 
he was a little boy. The game is called ‘‘Catch the Dragon's 
Tail.” The children hold hands and form a long line. The first 
child is the dragon’s head and the last child is the dragon’s 
tail. The head of the dragon has to turn and twist the long line 
of the children around until he can catch hold of the dragon’s 
tail. The last child tries to keep the dragon’s head from catch- 
ing his tail by turning and twisting away. Ann taught the chil- 
dren at school how to play the game. 

“Come on, Amy, play Catch the Dragon’s Tail with us,’”’ 
shouted Ann. 

“No,’’ said Amy. ‘‘I always fall down or get pulled around 

vi too fast. Anyway, I’m going to play in the kindergarten yard. 
I’m supposed to play there.”’ 

“Well, then meet me here after school,’”’ said Ann. ‘You 

have to walk home with me.”” 


Ask: 


1. What does the story tell about the game? 

2. Who taught Ann to play the game? 

3. Do you remember what Grandmother Valdez taught her 
granddaughters? 

4. Why do you suppose grandparents like to teach things 

to their grandchildren? . 


Evaluate Question 1 according to the level of Abstraction as suggested in the 
Evaluation in Unit |, Part 1, Activity 13, page T87. 








Have the children check the drawings on the bulletin boar 
to see whether they show someone learning from a gran 
them add a rayne, to the group. After igs add we a‘ 


5. How do you think a ec 
What makes you think so? _ 








Organizing 
information 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION 





If the children have difficulty recalling how they feel, have them choose a 
game to play at recess. Then have them tell how the children acted (such as 
screamed, jumped up and down, laughed) and how they think the children 
felt. Then ask: 


6. Why do you suppose schools have playgrounds? 


Activity 6: Remind the children that Grandmother Valdez and Grandfather 
Wong taught something to their grandchildren. Ask: 


Why do you suppose grandparents are the people who often 
teach children about the way things used to be? 


On the chalkboard develop a family tree for the Ling family. Let the children 
figure out where Mr. Ling’s father and mother would go by looking at Mrs. 
Ling’s family. For example: 


Grandfather Grandmother 
Ling Ling 





Grandfather Grandmother 
Wong Wong 
Tommy Ling 






Have the children look at Mrs. Ling’s family. Ask: 


1. Which people were born first? Then who was born? Then 
who was born? 

2. Who in Mrs. Ling’s family is the oldest? Who is the young- 
est? Who is in the middle—not oldest or youngest? 


Repeat this with Mr. Ling’s family. Then ask: 


3. When you look at a family tree what can you say happens 
in a family as many years pass?¢ 


Typical responses: 


a. There are two families and then there’s one. 

b. It’s like a lot of steps. 

c. The tree goes from the oldest to the littlest in the family. 
d. There gets to be more people in the family all the time. 


Note the degree to which the responses are inclusive and relevant. Examples 
a and c would be rated higher than b on these criteria. 


Note: An awareness of the generations of relatives should give the children a 
sense of the continuity of the family. Change occurs within the family struc- 
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Map Skills 


ture as members leave or are added, but there is also a continuity, which the 
children should sense. , 

Some children may suggest making their own family tree. For some children 
this could be a very uncomfortable confrontation. If children wish to make 
their own, suggest they work it out at home with the help of their parents. 
Some first graders have, with the help of parents developed a chart of four 
generations. 


Optional Activity: Some mature or especially interested children might try 
to figure out on the chalkboard the family tree of the Valdez or Kuria family. 


Activity 7: Tell the children that the Ling family lives in the city of San Fran- 
cisco which is in the United States of America. Locate San Francisco on the 
globe. Then ask: 


1. What flag will we put on the globe to show where the 
Ling family lives? 

2. For what other families did we use the same flag (Ortez, 
Williams, Rothman)? 

3. Why did we use the same flag for all of these families? 


Have a child identify where Miguel and Judy live (New York and Boston). 
Then have them identify where Ann and Amy Ling live. Then ask: 


What large body of water touches New York and Boston? 


Have the class note that another large body of water touches San Francisco. 
Tell them that this body of water is the Pacific Ocean. | 

Then have the children locate Minneapolis, where John Williams lives 
and ask: 


Which of the United States families does not live near an 
ocean? 


Have the children look again at the globe and ask: ae 


On how many sides of the United States do you see large 
: ; ; 
bodies of water? J a ‘9 





MAIN IDEA 4 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Intake of 
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Formulating 
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Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 4: The Ling Family 


Activity 8: After the children look at the pictures on pages 114 and 115, ask: 


Is there anything in the pictures you do not understand? 


Note: If the children raise a question about the Chinese characters on the 
board, encourage a child who recognizes them as a way of writing to tell what 
he knows about them. An older child who has been taught to write Chinese 
or a teacher who reads Chinese might be used as a resource person. 


Tell the children to listen as one child reads the text on page 114. Then ask: 


1. What do Ann and Amy learn at Chinese school? 

2. What does Mr. Ling have to do so that Ann and Amy can 
go to Chinese school? 

3. Why do you suppose Mr. Ling wants Ann and Amy to go 
to Chinese school? 

4. What does this tell you about what Mr. Ling thinks is im- 
portant? 

5. Why do you suppose Mr. Ling wants Ann and Amy to learn 
about the Chinese people? 


Write the responses on the chalkboard. 
Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out why 
Mr. Ling wants his daughters to learn about the Chinese people. 


At home after school, Ann and Amy had a glass of juice 
and some crackers. Then they got ready to go to Chinese 
school. 

VY “School, school, school. That's all we ever do,” said Ann. 
“Public school all day and Chinese school every afternoon 
and every Saturday. Why do we always have to go to school?”’ 

“Because we think you should know more about the Chi- 
nese people,”” answered her mother. ‘You should know that 
the Chinese people began coming to the United States many 
years ago. They helped to build our railroads. Some Chinese- 
Americans have become doctors and teachers. They have 
done much work that was needed to be done. Grandpa Wong 
came from China. It makes him happy to see you learn the 
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Checking 
hypotheses 


Intake of 
information 





Chinese language and the writing that the Chinese people 
invented long before our ABC’s were invented. Your papa 
says you must learn both English and Chinese. So move right 
along and be on your way to school.” 

The girls packed their school bags with their own paper, 
ink brush, inkpad, and Chinese reader. They walked up the 
hill to the Mai Gum School. On the way they met other chil- 
dren going to the Chinese school. Each child had his own 


school bag with his own materials in it. 
Let the children check their responses to Question 5. Ask: 


What reasons did Mrs. Ling give Ann and Amy for learning 
about Chinese-Americans? 
Did we have any of these reasons listed on the chalkboard? 


Activity 9: Tell the children that Mrs. Ling is showing the girls how to cook 
rice and vegetables in a very special Chinese way. 
Have them read and respond to the question on page 115. 


Typical responses: 


Because it’s good. | like Chinese food. 

Their grandfather likes Chinese food. 

Because that’s what they used to eat before they came here. 

People like the children to learn about the kind of food their 
grandparents always ate. 


Note: Be aware of the extent to which the children relate preparing Chinese 
food to retaining other aspects of the culture they heard about in the last epi- 
sode. 


Activity 10: Recall with the children other families they have studied that 
emphasized two languages: 


Ortez family: Spanish and English 

Grossman family: German and English 
Rothman family: English and Hebrew 
Ling family: English and Chinese * 







Note: As the children mention second languages place the emphasis on 
“knowing another language” rather than the negative “doesn’t speak En- 
glish.’” 


Mexican food, Japanese food, Italian food, Scottish Homa rsh bead 
bread, etc. 


MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 5: The Ling Family 


Intake of | Activity 11: After the children look at the pictures on pages 116-119, ask: 


pi auon What do you think is happening in these four pictures? 


Note: This is the first time the children have been asked to examine pictures 
on four different pages. If the students do not yet handle their texts easily or 
become confused as to where they should be, deal with pages 116 and 117 
as a unit and pages 118 and 119 as a second unit. Adapt the questions ac- 
cording to the breakdown that seems appropriate for the class. 


If a family celebrates Christmas, what do they do to get ready? 


Note: It may be appropriate to remind the children that some families cele- 
brate different feasts. Recall the Hanukkah celebration of the Rothman family. 


Which pictures do you think show the Ling family getting 
ready for Christmas? 


Have the children follow as the text on pages 116 and 117 is read to them. 
Let the children dictate a letter they think Ann or Amy might write to Santa 
Claus. If the group needs help, ask: 


What do you think Ann (or Amy) will tell Santa? 
What do you think she will ask for? 
For whom else might she ask for presents? 


Write the letter on the chalkboard using rebuses where appropriate. 
Then ask: 


Are these the things that you would like to have? 
What makes you think Ann (or Amy) would want these same 
things? 


Activity 12: Direct the children’s attention to the picture on page 117. Ask: 


When you wrap presents do you get to choose the paper? 
What color do you choose? 
What color ribbon do you choose to tie your packages? 
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Tell the children to listen carefully as the following episode is read to find out 
how Ann and Amy felt as they wrapped presents. 


Ann and Amy were busy wrapping the Christmas gifts they 
had for the family. ‘| want to wrap the little truck for Tommy 
in the red-flowered paper. | wish | had a box for it. The wheels 
keep poking through the paper,’’ said Amy. 

“Why don’t you wrap it in newspaper first and then in the 
flowered paper? That's what I’m going to do with the candy 
dish | made for Mama.” 

“| thought you wrapped the candy dish already,”’ said Amy. 

“Oh, | did, but | unwrapped it to show Papa. | have to 
wrap Mama’s dish again and Papa’s handkerchief and Tom- 
my’s duck,” said Ann. 

“Don’t use all that pretty star wrapping paper. | want some 
of it,’’ said Amy. ‘Mama said that we could not have anymore 
paper. Just this much.” 

“That’s because you are wasting paper. You keep wrapping 
and unwrapping your presents to look at them,”” said Ann. 

“So do you, Ann,’’ answered Amy. 

“Well, I’m not going to anymore,” said Ann. ‘Anyway, | 
made up a poem today. Do you want to hear it?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Amy. 


, 


“| hid my presents and | won’t tell where. 
Presents are hidden and | won't tell where.’”’ 


‘I’m going to hide mine too, where no one will find them. 
| wish Christmas would hurry up and come,” said Amy. 


Affective | Ask: 


eee 1. What problems did Ann and Amy have when they were 


wrapping presents? 

2. Why do you suppose they kept unwrapping their presents? 
3. How do you think Ann felt when she made the candy dish 
for her mother? 

4. Have you ever made something for someone? 

5. How did you feel? 


Reread Ann’s poem to the children. Then ask: 


6. How do you think Ann felt when she made up the poem? 
Note: The free verse was written by a first-grader. 
EVALUATION | Evaluate children’s responses according to the criteria in the Evaluation in 


Unit |, Part 1, Activity 12, page T85. 


Intake of | Activity 13: Have the children follow along as someone reads the text on 
information | pages 118 and 119. Ask: 


1. Why do you suppose Ann and Amy are holding gifts? 


7260 





Sequencing 
events 


Developing 
generalizations 





Encourage the children to offer a number of reasons, such as: 


They are the gifts they are going to give 
They have their names on them. 
They’re excited. 

They like to feel them and try to guess. 


2. Why do you suppose Mr. Ling likes to take his family to 
a restaurant for Christmas dinner? 


Activity 14: Write on the chalkboard: 


waiting to open presents 
wrapping presents 
writing to Santa Claus 
eating Christmas dinner 


Read the list to the children and ask: 

Which of these happened first? What makes you think so? 
Put a “1” beside the first item. Then ask: 

Which happened next? What makes you think so? 


Continue through the four items. 
Then ask: 


What can you say about Ann and Amy Ling’s Christmas? 
Note: If the class is likely to be confused by numbers that are not in order, 
either rewrite the items in the correct order as the children give them, or write 


the items on large strips of paper and let the children place them in order along 
the chalkboard ledge. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 6: The Ling Family 


Activity 


15: Have the children look at the pictures on page 120. Remind 


them that Mr. Ling is a principal in a school. Ask: 


How do you think Mrs. Ling sometimes helps Mr. Ling? 


‘What do you think the girls are doing to help? 


Have th 


e children follow as a child reads the text. Let them respond to the 


question in the text. After they recall what they see and hear in parks, ask: 


What is Tommy learning? 
How is he learning? 


Tell the children to listen to the following episode to find out what the children 
do while they are in the park. 


v 


leaves that had fallen from the trees. aan iat a 


under a tree and set up our picnic. Y YL 


Ask: 


Mr. Ling is the principal of a school. Often he has extra 
work to do at school on Saturday. Sometimes Mrs. Ling helps 
her husband with his work. When Mrs. Ling goes to the school, Y 
Ann and Amy take Tommy to the park. 
“I’m a little worried,” said Mr. Ling to his wife. Do you & 
think Ann is big enough to take care of Tommy?” 
“Oh, | think so,” said Mrs. Ling. ‘““Ann is the older sister 
and she does take good care of Tommy. She won't let any- 
thing happen to him or Amy. Besides, Grandpa Wong will 4 
be waiting for them at the park. He said that he would sit on 
a bench and read while the girls play with Tommy. When 
I'm finished with this typing I’m going to get some hamburgers — 
and milkshakes. We will have a picnic in the park.” _ 
While the children were sitting on the grass, they gathered - 
th of 








Then ae made a little leaf sail Pes oie 
When Mrs. Ling arrived, she said, 


soon.’ 


On the chalkboard write: | am a princess. 

Then ask: Who do you think said that? Why do you think so? 
Then write: | am a sailor. 

Ask: Who do you think said that? Why do you think so? 
Write: Someone chewed on a leaf. 

Ask: Who do you think that was? 

Ask: 


2. How do you think Ann and Amy felt when they were pre- 
tending to be a princess and a sailor? 

3. Have you ever pretended to be someone else? 

4. How did you feel when you were pretending to be some- 
one else? 

5. Why do you think a park might be a place where children 
often pretend to be someone else? 





MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 7: The Ling Family 


Intake of | Activity 16: After the children look at the picture on page 121, ask: 


informati eae 
ie What do you notice about this picture? 


What do you think is happening? 
Have the children listen as the text is read to them. Then ask: 
What does Ann want to do? 


Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out what the 
team does to get ready for the Chinese New Year’s parade. 


One afternoon Ann hurried home from Chinese School. 
She had a big box under her arm. ‘‘Mother,’’ she called. ““Mr. 
Wu wants to know if you will let me be on the Chinese Girls’ 
Marching Team? He wants all the girls that are seven to nine 
years old to ask their mothers. He even let me bring this home 
to show you.”’ Ann opened a box and took out the uniform 
that the marching team wears. 

“Wait, Ann,’” said her mother. “| don’t understand you 
when you talk so fast.”’ 

Ann began to tell her mother again. “There is a Chinese 
Girls’ Marching Team at the Mai Gum School. The team 
marches in all the parades. They have won lots of silver prize 
cups. Practice is after school on Saturday mornings. May | 
join?” 

“| don’t know, Ann. Who will help me with Tommy if you 
go to practice? We will have to wait and talk to your father — 
about this.’’ 

“Amy is old enough to help you. | am the older sister. | 
should belong to the Chinese Girls’ Marching Team.” 

“We'll see,”’ said Mrs. Ling. ‘Right now the rice needs to 
be cooked for dinner.’’ 

Ann measured the rice carefully. She did not play by run- 
ning her hands through the rice as she sometimes did. She 
measured the water carefully and poured it without spilling 
a drop. She did everything just right. 

At dinner Ann and Mrs. Ling talked about the Chinese 
Girls’ Marching Team. Mr. Ling smiled and said, ‘’The rice 
is especially good this evening.” 
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Affective 


development 


Ask: 


1. What happened in the story? 

2. Why do you suppose Ann talked so fast when she got home 

from school? 

3. Why do you suppose Ann wants to march in a parade? 

4. Have you ever been in a parade? How did you feel? 

5. Do you think Mr. Ling will let Ann join the marching team? 
What makes you think so? 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 
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Intake of 
information 


Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Sequence 8: The Ling Family 


Activity 17: Have the children look at the picture on pages 122 and 123. Ask: 


What can you tell me about the picture? 

(As the children identify the items in the picture, make certain 
that they note the crowds of on-lookers as well as the partici- 
pants.) 


Let one of the children read the text to the class. 
Tell the children to listen carefully to the following episode to find out what 
happens at the Chinese New Year's parade. 


Mr. Ling took his two daughters to see the Chinese Dragon 
dance in the Chinese New Year's parade in Chinatown. 

“Take hold of my hands, girls. | don’t want to lose you in 
the crowd,” said Mr. Ling. 

VY Amy clung to her father as they walked along the narrow 
street. “‘Why do the boys throw firecrackers?’’ she asked. 
“| don’t like the noise the firecrackers make.” 

“Today they do it just for fun,’’ said Mr. Ling, “but years s 
ago the people thought that the noise of the firecrackers would 
scare away evil spirits.”’ 

“Look, Amy,’’ shouted Ann. ‘‘Here comes the Chinese 
Girls’ Marching Team. Next year | will be in the parade too.” 

Suddenly Amy, who had been looking down the street 
shouted, ‘I see him! | see him! The con i 








Ann said, “The men aside the ae 
ing and holding him up with those 


DEVELOPING | Ask: 


REE GElen IONS 1. What happened at the parade? 


2. Why do you think the people in the parade want to march? 
3. How do you suppose the people watching felt when they 
saw the marchers? 


Recall that Miguel Ortez and his uncle and cousins went to a parade on Thanks- 
giving Day. Then ask: 


4. Why do you suppose people go to parades? 


EVALUATION | Evaluate responses according to the criteria suggested in the Evaluation in 
Unit |, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107. 


Activity 18: Write on the chalkboard: 
We had a good time. 

Tell the children to look through the pictures of the Ling family. Ask: 
Which pictures show a time when Ann or Amy might have 


said this (pointing to the sentence ‘‘We had a good time.’’)? 


Note: Encourage children who have different opinions about an event to 
express their points of view and tell why they think so. 


OR: Duplicate the above sentence on paper for the children. Tell them to 
make a list or draw pictures that show when Ann and Amy might have said 
this. 


Checking list | Activity 19: Have the children check the list of questions raised in Activity 2. 
of questions 





MAIN IDEA 4 | Societies provide formal and informal opportunities for their 
members to express feelings and emotions; modes of expression 
differ among families within a society as well as from one so- 
ciety to another. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Family members express feelings and beliefs through customs and actions. 


Conclusion 


Display the mural developed in the study of the Valdez family. Review the 
different modes of expression shown on the mural (excitement at games, en- 
joying space in the plaza, visiting friends, attending church, etc.). 

On the chalkboard have charts with headings, such as the ones below. 
Explain to the children that they will need to look at the mural and the pic- 
tures of the Ling family to help them fill in the charts. As the children suggest 
an item, put it on the chart using a word, rebus, or illustration by the children. 
Entries need not be extensive—a sampling is sufficient. Too many entries may 
be confusing to young children. 


a Se eee 

People Who Did Places people: 
Something for Someone 
playa game (park) 
(friends) (school playground) | 


(marchers in a parade) watch a game (ball! park) 








make things (home) 
(Grandmother) (school) 











say prayers (church) 





(Grandfather) 


see a parade (city streets) 


|. | have a picnic (park) 


havea party — (he on 
i aan i-s Los ul 








Note: The items enclosed in p 
pated. Do not push for identi 
| to offer their own responses. 
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DEVELOPING | Direct the children’s attention to the chart ‘‘People Who Did Something for 
GENERALIZATIONS | Someone.”’ Ask: 


EVALUATION 


1. What did these people do for others? 
2. How do you think the people felt when these people did 
something for them? 


Direct the children’s attention to the chart dealing with places. Ask: 


3. How do you think the people felt as they (watched a game, 
had a party, played, prayed, etc.) ? 

4. What do you think helps people to have a good time or to 
feel good? 


Typical responses: 


Kids have a good time on the playground. 

The Ling and Valdez families went to a lot of places to have 
a good time. 

The Ling and Valdez families made things and went places 
where they could yell and be happy. They had special par- 
ties and visited friends. Everyone felt happy. 

People have to have places where they can have a good time. 


See Unit I, Part 1, Activities 5 (page T77), 12 (page T85), and 13 (page T87) for 
criteria appropriate here. 


End of Unit 


Pages 124-125: Direct the children’s attention to the picture of the mother 
of Anuk and his sister. Ask the children to recall what is happening in the pic- 
ture. Then have a child read the first question on page 124. 


Note: Observe whether the children recall that dancing is part of the ““work’’ 
of putting on a religious festival. Also note the extent to which answers re- 
flect the importance of this dancing in Anuk’s culture. 


Then have the children look at the pictures of the Valdez and Ling families 
and respond to the questions in the text. 


Note: Observe whether the children mention “fun” or ‘‘making Lupe happy’’ 
as reasons for Lupe’s party. In the response to the question of the Ling children 
note whether any of the children suggest they (or children) like to do things 
for themselves. 


After a discussion of the three pictures, ask: 


On what special day does the sister of Anuk dance at the 
temple? 
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EVALUATION 


EVALUATION 





(Sequence 9, Poster 12, in the Readiness Unit) 
On what special day does Lupe have a party? 
What special day are Ann and Amy getting ready for? 


Then ask the children to draw a picture that would answer this question: 


If you wanted to draw a picture of yourself that would go with 
these pictures, what would you draw? 


Note how many children draw an activity in which the children are expressing 
themselves, such as, singing, dancing. Compare these pictures to those drawn 
at the end of Unit I, but keep in mind that the common feature was much more 
“obvious” in Unit I. 

The pictures may be grouped into four categories: 


1. Those that show no activity or are ambiguous. 

2. Those in which the child draws a picture of himself that is 
very similar to one of the pictures in the text, such as, ‘This 
is my mother teaching me to dance.” 

3. Those that are expressive of self but not precisely like one 
of the pictures or not expressing the central idea of celebra- 
tion, such as, ‘‘This is me running with my dog. That’s how 
| have a good time.” 

4. Those in which the child draws action that relates to a 
celebration, such as, “This is my family dyeing eggs. We'll 
hide them on Easter.’’ 


Pages 126-127: Have the children recall what is happening in each of the 
pictures on page 126. Then direct their attention to the map on the next page. 
Have the children respond orally to the first question and then locate the park 
on the map. 


Note: If some of the children still need to see the word, write it on the chalk- 
board before asking them to find it on the map. 


Ask the next two questions in the text followed by: 


How many streets will Amy and Ann have to cross when they 
walk to school? 

Which is closer to the Ling’s house—the park or the public 
school? : 

Why do you suppose the Ling’s might like to live near the 
park? 


If children answer individually, the first two questions will indicate those chil- 
dren needing help in map-reading. The last question may be evaluated using 
criteria suggested in the Evaluation in Unit |, Part 2, Activity 7, page T107. 
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The Marcou family has a new house. 


38 


Mr. Marcou looks at a man’s work. 
There is time after lunch to talk with friends. 
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Who is helping Mrs. Marcou? 
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When will Marie be old enough 
to sit with the other children? 











How are these schools different? 
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Mr. Marcou tells Jean-Paul and Louise 
to sit quietly. 
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Henri has come home. 


He tells about faraway places. 
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The Marcou family gets ready for a trip. 
They buy food to take along. 
They will visit an old castle. 
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Grandma and Grandpa Marcou live on a farm. 
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What do you think the children learn at the farm? 





Dinner is over. 
The grown-ups talk and talk. 
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The Williams family gets ready for the day. 
Mr. Williams must hurry. 
He does not want to be late for his ride. 
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Williams buys food three times a week. 
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Mrs. Williams wants to talk 


about finding a bigger house. 
Mr. Williams wants to talk about going fishing. 
John wants to talk about getting a dog. 





John has learned how to help his mother. 
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Which house do you think the Williams family 
will choose? 
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John asks his mother about the new house. 
He wants to know who will play with him. 





Mrs. Williams takes care of Susan. 


Susan’s mother works in a store. 
What will Mrs. Williams do for Susan? 
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Mr. Williams tells John 
about George Washington. 
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John thinks he is big enough 
for a baseball jacket. 
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John’s class is going on a study trip. 
He hopes he will be well in time. 
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John’s father tells the boys about his work. 
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Anuk helps his father. 
What do you think Anuk learns? 
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The Marcou children help their mother. 
John Williams helps his mother. 
What do you think the children learn? 
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The 


Grossman 
Family 
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The Grossman family goes to church 


in the schoolhouse. 
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First the school children eat. 
Then the grown-ups eat. 
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What work is being done? 
Who is doing the work? 





Tips 


What work is being done? 
Who is doing the work? 








What work is being done? 
Who is doing the work? 
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There is always someone to work and play with. 


73 
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The school children have two teachers. 
The public school teacher is not a Hutterite. 








Sometimes the little children go for a walk. 
One mother takes care of them. 


Thy 
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On Saturday Mr. Grossman takes the boys to town. 
He gives them money. 

On Saturday Sarah washes her hair. 

Then she braids it. 





On Sunday Leah Grossman gets married. 
She will go away to live 
with her husband's family. 
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The Rothman family eats Sabbath dinner 
on Friday evening. 

Mrs. Rothman buys a special bread 

for the dinner. 
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Steven is bar mitzvah. 
He learned to read the Torah in Hebrew. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rothman have a party for Steven. 
Their friends tell Steven that he did well. 
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The Rothman family invites a guest 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 
This is Siri’s first Thanksgiving Day. 
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Mrs. Rothman helps to take care of children 
in the hospital. 
She does not get paid. 








Mr. Rothman lights the Hanukkah candles. 
Steven and Judith play with the dreidel. 
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Mrs. Rothman takes the children to 


the music hall. 
What do you think she tells the children 
before they go? 
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It is Judy’s birthday. 
She got the book she wanted. 
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What do the children learn at Rebecca’s wedding? 


Oil 
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What are these people doing? 
In what ways are these things different? 
In what ways are they alike? 
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Where do the Hutterites go to church? 
Where do the women work? 
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Sheep Pen 


Creamery 


Cattle 


oO 
Garage Fuel Tanks Stable 


Cc] Machine 
Shop Food Chicken House 
Storage Storage 


Shed 0 German 


School 
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Outhouses<, as Church) 


Sleeping Houses 


Kindergarten 
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The Valdez family is going to have a party. 
Lupe’s name day is coming. 
She gets to choose a pinata. 





It is Lupe’s turn to hit the pinata. 
Everyone runs for the candy. 
Even little Maria gets some. 
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Grandma Valdez has come from Mexico City. 

She has not seen the family for a long time. 

Linda does not even remember her. 

What changes do you think Grandma Valdez will see? 
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Mr. Valdez and Mario are going to a soccer game. 
They stop to get their shoes shined. 
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“Teresa has spilled hot milk on Linda. 
What do you think Grandma Valdez says to Teresa? 
What do you think she says to Linda? 


Grandma Valdez goes to church every morning. 
Sometimes she takes Teresa and Linda with her. 





Grandma Valdez teaches the girls how to make tortillas. 
She says every girl should know how. 
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Teresa and Lupe go with Grandma Valdez 
to see her old friend Carmen. 
The women have much news to tell each other. 
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Carmen’s grandson Pedro takes the girls 
up on the roof and shows them his pigeons. 
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Once a year the children take their pets to church. 
The day is called the Blessing of the Animals. 
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The Ling family has a new baby. 
Mrs. Ling shows the baby to Grandpa Wong. 
This is Grandpa Wong’s first grandson. 
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At school Ann plays Catch-the-Dragon’s-Tail. 
c Amy does not want to play. 
She says the game is too rough. 
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Mr. Ling pays to send Ann and Amy to Chinese school. 
They go there after public school. 

The children learn to read and write Chinese. 

They learn about the Chinese-American people. 
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Why do you think Mrs. Ling wants the girls to know 


about Chinese food? 





Ann and Amy are writing to Santa Claus. 
Ann would like to ask for a bike. 
She is afraid her mother would not let her ride it. 
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Ann and Amy are wrapping Christmas presents 
for the first time. 
They wrap and unwrap and wrap again. 
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It is Christmas Eve. 

The girls are waiting 

for Grandpa Wong to come. 
There will be gifts for everyone. 
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Mr. Ling promised the girls a Christmas treat. 
He takes them to a restaurant for dinner. 
Friends stop at the table. 

They tell Mr. Ling how pretty the girls look. 
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Sometimes Mrs. Ling helps Mr. Ling with his work. 
The girls take Tommy to the park. 

Tommy pulls the grass. 

What do you think Tommy sees and hears 

in the park? 








Ann wants to join the girls’ drill team. 
Some of her friends belong. 

The team gets to march 

in the Chinese New Year’s parade. 
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The Chinese New Year's parade always has a dragon. 
There are fireworks, and balloons, 

and marching bands. 

People come from far and near to see the parade. 
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Why do you think Anuk’s sister 
wants to learn to dance? 
Why do you think the Valdez family 


has a party for Lupe? 
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Street 


29th Avenue 
27th Avenue 
26th Avenue 
25th Avenue 





Fulton 





Where do Amy and Ann take Tommy to play? 
Where do they go to school? 
Where does the Ling family live? 
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